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ON THE 

STATE of LEARNING in 
GENERAL. 

WHOEVER is in the leaft acquainted with 
the ahnals of literature, ahd the hiflory 
of the learned, knows how well the Englifh 
have deftrved with refpeft to the promotion pf 
fcience, and the cultivation of all branches of 
learning. Whether it be true, as many of then* 
feem to fuppdfe, that they are the moft learned 
nation on the globe, I will not decide.. Per* 
haps national pride, and too little knowledge 
of the ftate of learning in other countries, may 
have produced fuch an opinion ; from which, 
however, , many truly learned Engtifhmen are 
free, who do full joftice to the learning of other 
nations. Thofc fciences which require deep 
meditation, and abftraft fludy, are cultivated 
by the Englifh with the greateft fuccefs. They 
yield in this refpe6fc to no nation whatever, if 
they are not fuperior to any. It is fatd 6f them, 

P 2 that 
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that they are * not endowed with great powers 
of invention ; but, I think, a Bacon, a Shaker 
fpeare, a Newton, may prove the contrary ; and 
1 am certain, that if they are once upon the 
fcent, they will generally go as far as poflible. 
Befides, they have this advantage, that among 
them the prejudices derived from fupppfed au- 
thority, and opinions eftablifhed merely by 
length of time, are neither fo common, nor fo 
powerful in their influence, as is obfervable 
among other nations. Antiquity, and education, 
will frequently ipftil into the mind fo gr^at a ve- 
neration for old fyftems, and their pretended 
fanftity, that it is impoffible afterwards to view 
fuch Gothic buildings, without a kind of awe. 
In England, the generality of the people are 
apt to reafon for themfelves, and by that means 
they ftand a fair chance of fuqceeding in the 
purfuit of truth, the great and firft object of all 
learning; though there are numerous inftances 
here like wife, to prove, that even among thofe 
who are called learned, many are to be found, 
who have neither power nor inclination to diveft 
themfelves of old prejudices. They will rather 
adhere, either from weaknefs or from other 
motives, to their ol4 fyftems, which reafon 
would have fhewn them to be exploded, if they 
were poffefled of a fufiicient ftrength of mind, 
■ - - and 
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sftd an honeft impartiality to lifted to it. I 
lhall hereafter have opportunities; in more than 
cJnfc refpedt, to proVe what I have here faid* 

We entertain on the continent high ideas of 
the great encouragement given in England to 
learning, and to thofe who cultivate the faiences* 
or are friends and admirers of the Mufes. No 
where, it is thought, are more to be found* 
who deferve the praifes of a Msecenas than on* 
this ifland; but oiir ideas, in this refpedl, are 
rather too high and too fanguihc. When I 
firft came hither, I brought fimilar notions over 
with me; but my ideas on the fubjedt were foon 
confiderably altered, when I became more ac- 
quainted wijh the way of thinking among the 
modern Englifh/and with the literary hiftory of 
their country. There are, undoubtedly, en* 
cburagements to learning and its purfuits, which 
are held out by church and ftate ; but they arc 
precarious, and the rewards too often fhared 
among thofe, whd, notwithftanding their pre- 
tfenfions, ought to be called illiterate. It is 
commonly the whole public taken together, 
which adts the part of a Maecenas, and not only 
praifes* but fometimes amply rewards^ the man of\ 
learriing for his works, his talents, and his ap- 
plication ; or the ingenious artift for the produc- 
tions of his genius and his ihduftry. The pen? 

ft 3 fiw 
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fion lift of government \& long, and very ex- 
penfive to the nation ; but I believe that very few 
names of perfons, eminent for learning and 
abilities, are to be .found upon it ; and tbey 
are, perhaps^ only kept in pay for fome 
ftate purpofes. The greaty the nobles, the rich, 
fpend and fquander away great fums of mo- 
ney j but very few can fpare any thing for the 
encouragement of arts and fciences,' except it 
were for the fake of perfonal praife, or for fij-' 
perficial amufement. The gaming-table,, horfe-s 
racing, a favourite female,- and an oftentatious 
way of living, • require fo much, that little or 
nothing is left to encourage the fcholar 6t the 
artift ; and thofe, who by trade and commerce 
do all they can to enrich themfelves, are, if not 
ignorant, at leaft too fond of their money ; and 
will lay out none, but for the fake of intereft 
an.d profit, or to gratify pride and oftentation. 

Many authors and arcifts have made their 
fortunes in England, whfcn they had the good 
luck to fucceed with the public, and to meet 
with rewards, derived from the contributions 
of the community at large. Thus Pope ac- 
quired a competency, fuch as feldom falls tof 
the lot of poets ; and there are infiances where 
bookfellers, probably not fo much from mo-* 
tives of promoting learning, and of rewarding. 
. 6 learned 
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learned men, *s from a dfcfirt to fctve their 
own intereft, have proved to be the beft 
jfubftitutes for a Mecsenas to authors. This, 
however;, greatly depends on circumftances and 
accidents; Milton obtained with difficulty the 
fmall fum of ten pounds for the firft edition of 
his Paradife Loft ; while Goldfmith for fom$ 
of his poems, printed on a few lheets only> 
was paid an hundred guineas, or more> by the 
bookfellers. Thomfon, when he produced 
his now much admired poem The Seafons, could 
hardly procure a printer who would undertake 
it ; but he was rewarded, at laft, by the whole 
public. Yet this public, which thinks itfelf 
fo fharp-fighted, was firft to be told by fome- 
body, that the poem was excellent, and that 
its author deferved encouragement and reward*. 
Newton, it is faid, might, perhaps, have re- 
mained unnoticed among his countrymen, if a 
foreigner, Huygens, had not firft raifed their 
attention to him. Let us, therefore, not entertain 
too high an opinion of an Engliih public, as fup- 
pofing it completely enlightened ; for it refem* 
bles in many refpe&s our publics abroad, who 
are firft to be put in mind of their duty, and 
ftand in need of fpedlacles," becaufe their eye- 
fight is weak) and their prediledion for old 
tales very ftrong. Shakefpeare, Dryden, _Ot- 

B 4 way, 
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way, Sale, the tranflator of the Koran, and 
lately a Chatterton, befides many more, can 
prove, that the Englilh public is not always to 
be depended upon, any more than thofe of 
other countries. Butler, the author of Hudi- 
bras, lived and died in poverty. Sir Chrifto- 
pher Wren, after having ere&ed fo great a 
number of monuments of architecture, which 
will perpetuate his memory for many centuries to 
come, was utfgeneroufly deprived of his office ; 
but this, indeed, was the aft of the crown, 
and not of the public. However, a great 
many lives of learned Englifhmen might be 
collected, to enlarge a book which was written, 
in Latin, on literary men who were unhappy, 
and ftruggled with misfortunes. The Englilh 
public, however, notwithftanding what I have 
laid, has reafon to be proud, that it encourages 
arts and fciences more, and rewards merit bet- 
ter, than is ufual among other nations. In fay- 
ing this, I have not thofe premiums in view, 
which are held out, or given by parliament for 
fome ufeful inventions ; I mean only thofe pri- 
vate fubfcriptions to promote the undertakirigs 
of the learned or the artift, and the readinefs, 
if I may not fay eagernefs, with which their 
works are bought, and confequently the au* 
thors rewarded^ Jean Batifte Roufieau, and 

after 
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after him Voltaire, laid the foundation of their 
good fortunes , as authors, in England; and, 
during the time of my refidence in this coun- 
try, feveral writers have difpofed of the copies 
of their works in the mod advantageous man* 
ner; fome even have received many thotifand 
pounds for them, and have acquired confiderable 
fortunes. Thefe inftances* however, are not very 
common, and the good fuccefs of many an au- 
thor has, perhaps, depended more on circum- 
ftances, and the whim of the public, than his 
own merits. But, after all, it muft be owned, 
that in no country can learning and genius ex- 
pert encouragement with more probability than 
in England, where the improvements in arts 
and fciences, and the rewards attending them, 
originate in the patronage of the people. Kings 
and princes give fometimes fmall penfions to 
men of learning and to artifts ; but he is infi- 
nitely better off, who fucceeds with the Englilh 
public, and is favoured by them. Befides, the 
rewards given by the great are not frequent, 
oftentimes fcanty, and even precarious ; when, 
on the contrary, an Englilh public raifes its 
favourites now and then to a (late of indepen- 
dency, without laying them under a difagree- 
able obligation. It is, however, true, that this 
very public fometimes fquanders away its re- 
wards 
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Wards without good fenfe, and where there is 
no merit to deferve them, A fkipping and ca- 
pering opera-dancer will gain* pdrhaps, more 
inoney in one winter-feafon with his toes, than 
a learned and enlightened man, is able to earn 
by the labours of his head, during his whole* 
life-time. If Taflb's mufe had fung to the 
Englifh, he never would have returned fo rich 
to his country as many of his capon-like coun-* 
try men do* after they have fiddled or fqueaked 
in the moil unnatural manner, before what is 
called a refined Englifti audience* 

Speaking here of the encouragement and the 
Rewards of thofe who are eminent for their 
writings* I will not omit to remark* that they 
are in a confiderable degree fecured againft the 
danger of being deprived of the fruits of their 
labour, by pirated editions of their works* 
This is a real grievance* of which our German 
Writers, of fome eminence, have juft reafon to 
complain* Their works are fcarcely printed, 
and begin to get into fome repute, when a 
pirated edition, publifhed by a difhoneft 
bookfeller, who lives in another principality, 
and under a different jurifdi&ion, deprives the 
original proprieror of the rewards which he 
expedted, and, perhaps, was irititled to, from 
the public. In Great Britain, an author, or 

the 
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the bookfeller to whom he fells his copy, has, 
by an a& of parliament, in which literary pro-* 
perty is fettled, the profits of his works to 
himfelf, for fourteen years together,* from the 
time of the publication of the firft edition; 
and if he furvives this pefiod, he may renew 
his right for as many years more- Should he 
die before this term is expired, he may leave 
his literary property in his will, for the remain- 
ing years, to whom he pleafes. If, therefore, 
works are well received, and are really valu- 
able, they may become a fource of good reve- 
nues to an author, or his bookfeller. In the 
fame manner, a compofer of mufic, an engra- 
ver, or other fuch artifts, ntay have their pro-* 
du&ions fecured to themfelves as their property. 
This, indeed, is a great encouragement to 
genius; and it were to be wifhed that all 
countries, where arts and fciences have made 
any progrefs, would imitate this example which 
the Englifh have given. Since, however, the 
bed of inftitutions are liable to abufe, fo ic 
may be faid, that this equitable and wife law, 
for the encouragement of literature, has acci- 
dentally been the means of rendering good Ii* 
ierary works dear, and raifed the price of fome 
publications above their real value- Within 
thefe twenty years, I have obferved, that many 

books, 
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books, on fuppofition that they would be well 
deceived, are publifhed in a fplehdid manner^ 
to raife the price of them. Fof mercantile rea- 
fbns, the manufcript,- which, without hurting 
the eyes of the reader, fnight hate been hand* 
fomely printed off in a decent odtatfo volume^ 
is prefented to the public in a porrtpous quarto^ 
where the text like a riviflet runs through a 
field of margin. This is quite the rfeverfe of 
our paltry way of.printing the generality of ouf 
books in Germany, where the pages are fa 
trammed, that hardly any margin is left ; as if 
the types- were ufed to hide the colour 6f that 
abQininable paper upon which moft of them 
ire printed ; though many of our modern pub- 
lications deferve to appear in a more handfome 
manner, and more pleafing to the eye. Indeed^ 
I cannot help wiihing, as Englifh literary pro- 
du&ions are fo much efteemed atnd tranf- 
Ikted in Germany, that our printers and book^ 
fellers, would imitate the manner and elegance 
with which Englifh books are printed. The 
price of them is rather high ; but when I com- 
pare it to that of our German books of equal 
flze, printed upon fuch difgufting paper, I am 
inclined to think, that, comparatively fpeak- 
ing, books printed in Germany are dearer than 
the Englifh. This appears the more unreafon- 

able 
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*ole on our fide, fince Engiifti bookfellers, ia 
proportion, pay dearer for the copies of authors 
than our Germans do, and printing is more 
£xpenfive than with us. It was, in the year 
1784, on occafion of the commercial treaty 
with Ireland, afferted, by two eminent Londoi} 
bookfellers, who were examined at the bar of 
the houfe of commons, that the value of the 
copy-right, bought by the bookfellers in Great 
Britain, amounted at prefent, to no left thaq 
200,000 1. fterling, which makes 1,200,000 
dollars of our money ; a fum, which, I believe, 
all our bookfellers in Germany together, efcten- 
five as the country is, and fertile of literary 
productions, have hardly paid to their authors 
for copies within a century. Yet it is aftoniih- 
ing, that the amount of money, which circu- 
lates annually among the bookfellers, at the 
Leipfic and Francfort fairs, is reckoned, upon 
good grounds, to be 500,000 dollars, or fome- 
>vhat more than 80,000 1. fterling. 

Being here inadvertently led to that kind of 
commerce, which is carried on with literary 
productions, I will add a few obfervations, re- 
lative to the number of books which are annu- 
ally printed in Germany, compared with thofe 
that appear, within the fame fpace of time, in 
England, It is calculated with fome certainty, 

that 
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that they amount, on an average, to five thou* 
fand. 1 have, for fix following years, caloir 
Jated thofe, which in Englifli Reviews are an? 
jiounced annually, and the number of them, 
fmall pamphlets and fingle fermons excepted, 
is, on an average, not much above fix hundred, 
^ponfequently, the proportion, between books 
annually published in England and in Germany, 
is almoft as one to nine, Though it ought to be 
kept in mind, that Germany is inhabited by 
jnore than one and twenty millions <tf people, 
and England and Scotland together, by about 
pioe j yet it is aftonifliing, that the itch of writ? 
ingmourcoMntryfhouk} befo great, that there, 
within a year, alm&ft as much is printed as in all 
the reft of Europe, within the f^me fpace of time. 
This,, by no means, redounds to our honour, 
though fome of our polygraphers may think dif- 
ferently j and other nations, partipularly theEngr 
Jifli and the French, have, long ago, blamed u$ 
very juftly for it. Strong as the exprcflions are, 
iwhicfc fir Richard Steele makes ufe of rn his Tat- 
ler ', yet there is a good deal of truth in them, 
when he fays : " They (the blockheads introduced 
** in the EpifioU obfcurorum virorum), are moftly 
" of the German nation, whence from time to 

J Tatlp*, N* 197, voL iv, p. 30* 

" time 
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1* time, inundations of writers have.flowed,morc 
V pernicious tQ the learned world than tb$ 
* c fwarms of Goths and Vandals to the politic." 
The reafons why fo,much is printed and pub- 
Hflled in Germany, are various ; and being pro- 
perly investigated, it may, perhaps, at laft aj> 
pear, that the propenfity to \yriting among the 
Englilh is almoft as great «s among the Ger? 
mans, notwithftanding the annual number of 
publications in Germany exceeds fo much thofe 
in England. I have thought a little upon this 
fubjed, and J wilh here tQ communicate a few 
obfervations concerning it. Perhaps there is 
no nation, which is fo eager to read books pubr 
lifted in other countries and foreign languages* 
as ours ; consequently, the translations of tbetn 
are exceedingly numerous. Very nearly two 
thirds of the new publications, which appear 
among us, within a year, are tranflations of 
books, originally written in foreign languages* 
and, therefore, hardly fifteen hundred tfill re- 
main out of the five thoufand, as original writ- 
ings and compilations of all kinds. In Eng- 
land, translations of foreign books begin, at pre-* 
fent, to appear more frequently, but," in pro- 
portion, are much fewer than with us 5 and 
pur hungry tranflators and bookfellers do not 
fare how infignificant and undeferving fome 

foreign 
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foreign publications ,may be, if they can only 
(dupe our reading public, and extort a little money 
from them. On perufing our annual Catalogues 
and Literary Reviews, in which new books are 
announced, it will be found, that thofe which 
relate to religion are the mod numerous. There 
is no end of dogmatical, exegetical, and pole- 
mical works, of volumes of fermons, and books 
of devotion. Some of thefe pious authors 
want to clear up old dodtrines, and to explain 
inexplicable myfteries ; fome write prolix com- 
mentaries, and think nobody before them has 
thrown fo much light upon the facred writings 
as they ; fome fight the good c&ufe of their 
refpeflive fe&s, and defend the holy tenets, by 
which they diftinguifh themfelves from others, 
and claim an exclufive right to the kingdom of 
heaven ; in fliort, there is no end of thefe, as 
they often are very improperly called, religious 
writings. On confulting on the contrary, the 
Englifh Reviews, it will be found, that the arti- 
cles in thefe monthly publications, mentioned 
tinder the head of Divinity and Controverfy, 
are not very numerous $ though there are among 
the different fedts in England, always fome too, 
who publifh, in their own way, books and 
tradts, relating to religion, and, perhaps, far 
more than there is occafion for 3 but their nunv* 

ber 
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ber is triflings when compared with the literary 
inundations of this kind in Germany. In law; out 
publications are likewife more numerous than 
in England; Here the conftitution, and the! 
manner in which juftice is admin iftered, hap«J 
pily require not a great many new publications. 
With us the branches of jurifpruderice, which 
are in ufe, are very various ; and almoft every 
little principality has its own constitution, as 
far as it is not inconfiftent with that of the 
Germanic empire. Hence fo many authors 
among us, whofe pens are bufy in different parts 
of the law, explaining or commenting upon 
them ; whereas in England, befides the volu- 
minous ftatute law, fome few ftandard law- 
books* whofe repute is eftabliftied, fuperfede 
numerous law publications, thofugh there are by 
no means wanting new ones which appear from 
time to time. In books relating to phyfic, and 
the various branches of medicine, we likewife 
exceed thdfe which are annually publifhed in 
Great Britain, in number* though I cannot fay 
in intrinfic value* It is no wonder that it is fo. 
Germany being much more extenfive than Eng- 
land, has, of courfe, a greater number of phy- 
ficians; and their repute, particularly of thofe 
who are profeffors in univerfities, depends much 
on their writings, which is not the cafe in Eng- 
land. The fame may be faid of our philolo- 
Vol. II. C gical 
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gical writers, and of thofc who chufe for the!/ 
object what are called Belles Lettres, Patron- 
age is with us neither very eitenfivey nor has it 
to difpofe of fuch good things as that in Eng- 
land, where he who meets with a good patron 
can make his fortune, and get into places of 
great emolument* though he be ever fo illite- 
rate ; but in Germany, fome Roman Catholic 
provinces excepted,, a perfon, who wifhes to 
obtain fome emoluments annexed to literature, 
from thofe who have the difpofal of them, 
ftands generally the beft chance when he can 
ihew that he has a claim to it, by reafon of a 
meritorious literary publication. If, therefore, 
numbers are prompted by ridiculous vanity to 
commence authors, others do it from neceflityy 
and becaufe they look upon it as a means to 
promote their intereft- This will account, in 
fome degree, for the numerous tribe of writers^ 
the generality of whom do not much credit 
either to themfelves or to their country. But* 
paradoxical as it may appear at firft, yet I be- 
lieve it can be proved, that the hofl! of thofe 
beings, called authors, are proportionably a9 
numerous in England as in Germany. 

A few obfervations .which I fhall make on 
this fubjedt, will explain and confirm this af- 
fertion. In the firft place, all books written in 
our language are not tha produce of Germany 

alone ; 
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alone ; the greater part of Switzerland, Eaft and 
Weft Prufiia, Livonia, Courland, even fome 
parts of Poland and Hungary, where the Ger- 
man language is fpoken, join us in their literary 
produce. It is no wonder, therefore, if in fuch 
an extenfive part of Europe, where literature^ in 
general, is much efteemed, the learned and their 
works fhould be numerous ; whether they are 
always worth publishing, is another queftiom 
In the fecond place, let it be confidered, that 
Germany has above one and twenty millions of 
inhabitants, and England* perhaps, hardly fe- 
ven ; dedu&ing* therefore, Scotland for thbfe 
countries where our language is in ufe, though 
they do not belong to Germany, fixteen hun- 
dred annual new literary productions from our 
prefles^ and fix hundred from thofe in England, 
will be in veiy good proportion with the num- 
ber of inhabitants, and rather in favour of the 
latter. It will likewife appear, that among ten 
thoufand people hardly one turns author. Be- 
fides, there are many, particularly in Germany, 
whofe pens and iriduftry are fo prolific, that 
they write more than one work, and confe- 
quehtly lefien the number of other individuals 
to keep the preffes employed. The Englilh 
have, moreover, the advantage over us, by 
their numerous magazines, their numberlefa 
newfpapers, and other periodical publicatiqns, 

C 1 into 
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into which thofe who fed literary fpafms, eafily 
find admiffion to gratify their wifh of feeing 
themfelves in print, and increafing the number 
of writers, without being under a neceffity of 
publifliing feparately, what they judge proper 
to favour the public with. This, indeed, till 
of late, has not been the cafe with us in Ger- 
many, where periodical papers are kept in the 
hands of a few, who are generally exclufively 
the heroes of their own tale ; and as to our 
Newfpapers, it is very well known, that they 
are, both in regard to their contents, and the 
liberty with which they are written, mwch confin- 
ed, and of a very different complexion from thofe 
of England. If we had fo many receptacles 
for all forts of writers, we fhould have fewer 
feparate publications ; but our numerous Ger- 
man authors, not having fuch advantages, they 
muft make pamphlets, or even books, of the 
little which they have to fay, that it may be 
confiderable enough in bulk to appear before 
the public. It is true, that publications of fuch 
kind and fize are fufficieritly numerous in Eng- 
land ; but, neverthelels, it is certain, that the 
humber of feparate publications, and of au- 
thors, is considerably lefiened by thefe maga- 
zines and newfpapers, which, on account of the 
frequency of their publications are fa ready to 
convey the thoughts, the letters, the efiays on 

various 
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various fubje&s, the attempts in poetry and 
profe, which are fent for infertion, to the 
public, if they are tolerably fit to meet its eye. 
Much has been faid againft thefe magazines 
and periodical writings. Mr. Pope calls them * 
«" the eruptions of every miferable fcribbler ; the 
dirty fcum of every ftagnant newfpaper ; the rags 
of worn outnonfenfeand fcandal, picked up from 
every dunghill, under the title of effays, reflec- 
tions, queries, fongs, epigrams, &c. equally 
the difgrace of human wit, morality, and com* 
mon fenfe :" but I think that his expreffions, 
and his inve&ive, are rather too vehement. 
They are undoubtedly of fome ufe, and many 
a one, who became in time no inconfiderable 
a writer, has made his firft entrance into the li- 
terary world by means of thefe magazines, in 
which, befidesj maijy valuable things are pre- 
ferved. It is, however, like wife true, that 
numbers of miferable fcribblers, as Mr. Pope 
calls them,, throw into thefe colle&ions their 
effays in profe and in yerfe, abundantly ; which, 
indeed, proves my affertion, that the number 
of writers, and the productions of the prefs 
in England, are proportionably not fmaller 
than in Germany, where the hoft of pretended 
guthors, would appear infinitely lefs, if they 

* Dunciad, B. i. v. 42. in a note. 
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were, without mentioning their names, crowd- 
ed together, in numberlefe magazines, as 
is the cafe in England. Every true friend 
to literature would wifh, that lefs were pub- 
lifhed in the republic of letters, and only 
that which' has real merit ; but, from time 
immemorial, complaints have been made, that 
worthlefs writings have far exceeded thofe of 
any real value.' However, I do not fee that 
the harm done by the former is very great, 
iince they difappear very foon, and are, almoft 
at the moment that thely appear, configned to 
oblivion. Some old German catalogues, print- 
ed a little more than a century ago,' Which have 
efcaped the devastation of time, announce books 
which then were publifhed, though at prefent 
not a copy, nor even a fragment of them 
is to be found, becaufe they are ufed for all 
other purposes, excepting thofe for which their 
authors intended them ; who expe&ed that they 
ihould be read, and even, perhaps, flattered 
themfelves that they might immortalize their 
names. Such catalogues, and the literary jour- 
nals, as well as biographical works, may be 
confidered as a kind of tomb-ftone9, to preferve 
the memory of the deceafed, till at laft thefe 
very tomb-ftones themfelves moulder away by 
th # e force of all devouring time, whei^the mo- 
numents 
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xiuments of a ridiculoufly expedted immortality 
vanifh, and not even a wreck is left behind. 
How iriany ancient books, and names of au- 
thors are entirely loft, without being regret- 
ted. Among the modern ones, how many have 
already fhared their fate, and how many will 
foon follow ! There is, I am certain, befides Lon- 
don, no city oa the globe, where the events 
and the objects of the day, which excite the 
leaft attention, are fo eagerly caught, as they 
pafs along, by numberless pens, which digeft 
them into pamphlets and diurnal publications, 
to gratify the various paffions of people, and to 
colled: a little money from the public. This at 
firft, when I came to England, furprized me 
not a little ; but, at prefent, feeing how foon 
thefe things, which come merely recommended 
by novelty, are thrown afide, and forgotten, 
to make room for others of the fame kind, I 
am perfectly reconciled to this fort of enter- 
tainment. Finding, befides, that many trades 
are benefited by printing and book-making, 
and that many readers are entertained and fome- 
times inftrudted by it, I think the complaint, 
that there is no end of compofing books, no 
more of fo very ferious a nature as I did for? 
pnerly. 
In moft countries literary publications are ge r 
C 4 perally 
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nerally to undergo an examination, l?y fomc 
perfons in authority, before they are printed. 
A cepfor, appointed by thofe in poffeffion of 
the powers of government, is to judge, previr 
oufly to the printing of a manufcript, whether 
the author has advanped any thing againft the 
intereft of the church, or of the ftate. Ac* 
cording to his verdidt, the book either appears 
or not } it is printed either entirely from the 
author's copy, or in a mutilated condition. 
Happily for England, fuch a cenfor-office is un- 
known in all Great Britain^ the two uniyerfi* 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge excepted, where, 
at leaft formerly, publications, which came 
from the uniyerfity prefs, were adorned, on the 
back of the title page ? with an Imprimatur 9 or 
a licence from the cenfor. Ip London, and in 
other places of the Britifl* empire, cyery 
thing may be printed, without a previous li r 
cence. Newfpapers, which abroad are fp 
ftri&ly watched, arid, befqre they go to prefs, 
Carefully examined and curtailed by a cenfor, 
are printed in England without being previoufly 
by authority looked over, to fee whether they 
contained any thing difpleafing to thofe who are 
zt the helm of church and ftate. A publica- 
tion mud have already begun to be diftributed 
?nd to be fold, before the author or printer can 

be 
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be fued in a legal way, by thofe who think 
themfelves injured by it. I hardly expp&ed 
that a nation, which refpe&s the liberty of the 
prefs fo much, would fuffer any literary work 
to be condemned to the flames 5 yet this has 
happened once within my time. It was the fa* 
mous number Forty-five of the North Briton, 
which had, I may almoft fay, the honour to be 
Iburnt by the frands of the hangman, and by 
this means was raifed in reputation beyond its 
confequence. Thi§ is generally the cafe in fuch 
inftances ; the paper thus executed is then more 
eagerly fought after and read. True wifdom 
and policy would rather didtate, that as little 
notice as poffible fliould be taken of fuch 
things, for fear of bringing them into greater 
repute, and making them more knqwn, than is 
confident with the intentions and wifhes of thofe 
who order fuch kinds of punifhments. 

The liberty pf the prefs has much increafedl 
in England, within thefe twenty years. Whei| 
I firjSb came here, the parliamentary debates 
were pripted and publifhed with great caution* 
The magazines gave them under the fidlitious 
denomination pf a Robin-Hood, or Debating- 
Club, and the names of the fpeakers were much 
difguifed. At prefent it is quite different. The 
public papers give the debates z\ large, and the 

narne$ 
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panics of the fpeakers not only at full length, 
frut even fometimes with fevere remarks and bit* 
ter criticiftns. 

As there is no previous examination by au- 
thority, of books and printing, fo there is none 
of copper-plate$ and engraving,. The moft fa- 
tirical and ths moft laughable caricatures are 
publifhed, ,and publicly expofed for fale. The 
great and the low, down from the king to his 
Joweft fubjefts, are prefented before the win- 
dows of a print fhop, in various attitudes and 
fhapes, to excite mirth among the paflengers 
who pafs by in the ftreet. Nobody, from the 
. Jiigheft to the loweft, is fecpr.e againft bitter fa- 
tires ; but I hardly know an iqftapcfc wherein 
a printfeller was profecuted by law, for taking 
foch liberties, J cannot help mentioning 
frjere, that very immoral and indecent prints, 
which offend modefty and virtue, are alfo pubr 
licly expofed for fale. There if no doubt of 
their haying bad effects upon thp minds qf 
yoyog people ; and it certainly reflects no ho- 
nour upon the London police, that it i$ fq re 7 
mifs in thefe matters. 

To make the works of the learned, and their 
merit, known to the public, feveral Reviews or 
literary Journals are publilhed on the firft day of 
paqh mopth. When I firft came to England^ 



\ 
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there were only two, but their number has in- 
creafed to four. In magazines, which are like- 
wife published monthly, arriong a hundred 
other things, fome account of new books is ge* 
nerally given ; but the firft mentioned publica* 
tions are appropriated entirely to the reyiew of 
books. It will, perhaps, be thought furprizing 
to many of my countrymen, that fo few liter- 
ary Journals appear in England, when Germany 
abounds with them, and every town of fgrne 
.conference and every petty univerfity furnifhes 
at leaft one literary Gazette or Journal ; though 
in neither of the famous Englifh univerfities is 
a fingle prie publifhed. I think, however, that 
the Englifh a<9: wifely in not multiplying the 
number of literary tribunals, as we have done; 
for it is certainly, in more than one refpedt, not 
for the advancement of literature and fci- 
pnee. 

As far as I kpow, and I have made enquiry, 
no Reviews or literary Journals are publiftied in 
Scotland or Ireland. All Britifh authors ap~ 
pear before the critical tribunals eredled in Lon- 
don, to receive fentence on the merit or de- 
merit of their works. 

I own that the plan of the Englifh reviewers 

pleafes me better than that which prevails it\ 
" '" ' our* 
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oi>rs in Germany K Moft of our critics, a$ 
they ftyle tbemfelves, endeavour, in their Re* 
views, to difplay more their own little learning, 
than to make their readers acquainted with the 
contents and merits of the book, of which they 
pretend to give an account. In ftead of relat- 
ing the contents of it, and flxewing the man- 
ner of writing, and the ftyle of the author^ 
they too often give only their own ill-founded 
opimons, and frequently pafs judgments with 3 
permefs.and arrogance, which neither do credit 
to their modefty and under {landing, nor to their 
pretenfions to learning. The Englifli reviewers 
generally enable their readers to form a kind erf" 
judgment of their owb, by giving extra&s 
and pretty long paffages from jthe book* Theft 
are not fek&ed merely for the fake of critici- 
zing upon them, as many of our old pedantic, 
or our young and beardlefs German critics do j 
but rather to give fpechnens of the book and 
the merit of its author, and to entertain and to 
inftruft the reader in an agreeable maimer. I 
have read, bpt-lately ? in one of our modern 

5 What follows here, concerning the German Reviews, 
might have been left out in this tranflation, fince the original 
was intended merely For my own countrymen; but, after 
feme confideration, J rather refolved to infert it, as a proof 
pf my impartiality. 

Ger- 
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German reviews, which arrogates to itfelf a 
kind of fuperiority to others, as a cenfure of 
Englilh reviewers, that they made the (afk of a 
critic very eafy to themfelves, by giving long 
extrads from the new books which pafs through 
their hands, and that therefore it required no 
great talents to be an Englilh critic. But 
this felf-conceited cenfor betrayed certainly 
neither great knowledge of his profeffiorr, not 
that neceflary candour and commendable mo- 
defty, fo requifite in a critic, when he gave this 
as his opinion. To feledt the ufeful and the en- 
tertaining, with tafte and judgment* requires 
more talents than to aflume the airs of a pe- 
dantic fchoolmafter, who treats his author with 
infolence, which is generally the offspring of 
ignorance, and "who pretends to find faults, 
where there are either none, or perhaps fuch 
only as do pot deferve acrimonious or malign-, 
ant cenfure. I know that many amongfl: the 
legions of our German journalifts, make the 
bufinefs of reviewing very eafy to themfelves, 
by reading only the prefaces of books of which 
they prefume to give their opinions to the pub- 
lic. They begin an idle declamation of their 
own, which has no natural connexion with the 
fubjedtof their author; they pick out a few 
ihort pafiages to indulge their petulant humour, 

or 
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orj if the author happens to be one of their 
friends* to bellow oftentimes undeferved 
praifes on his performance; after which they 
caft a glance of complacency upon the judg- 
ment which they have paffed, and think them- 
felves moft confummate critics, fit to adorn the 
tribunal which they mounted by their own au- 
thority* I could wiflii that thofe of my coun- 
trymen yvhom this refembles, would rather 
learn of the Englifh how to give a proper ac- 
count of new publications, than to find fault 
with their manner of reviewing, which, in my 
opinion, is preferable to ours in many refpe&s* 
As various pens aie employed in writing the 
Englifh literary Journals, it is not to be exped> 
ed, that in thofe who ufe them, the capacities, 
the tafte, the education, and paffions, which 
have fo great an influence in the compofition of 
critical works, fliould be alike. There are every 
where people who will talk about things, which 
they do not underfland, like the peripatetic 
Phormio, when he declaimed before Hannibal 
on the office and duties of a general; but. the 
number of fuch prefuming inftru&ors and cri- 
tics, is, I am apprehenfive, much greater with 
us, than in England. In moft French and 
Englifh Reviews, though there are many excep- 
tions, more urbanity, and a more -gentleman*. 

like 
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like manner of writing, is generally confpicu* 
ous than in ours. The criticifms, which are 
interfperfed between the quoted paff3ges from 
books which are more circumftantially review- 
ed, and the judgment commonly given at the 
conclufion, are moftly candid, and keep the 
proper medium between that tumid praife, and 
that malignant cenfure, which too frequently 
difgrace our German reviews* The former 
Afta Eruditorum Lipfienfta, were, as to the great- 
eft part of them, written in a mafterly manner; 
but how few of our modern productions of 
this kind come up to them ! Bayle's Nouvelles 
de la Rtpublique des Lettres are patterns to be 
imitated by any reviewer ; he criticiies, but 
with modefty and candour ; he inftrudts, but 
without oftentation or impertinence. Let the 
generality of our critical journalists, and our 
literary Gazette writers in Germany, be com- 
pared with Bayle, and hpw difgraceful will be 
the contrail. There is one circumftance more, 
which I (hall mention as honourable to Englifh 
literary Reviews* and recommend it molt fe- 
rioufly to be imitated in my country ; which 
is, that the proprietors of them, as I believe, 
would not knowingly permit the fame book to 
be reviewed by the fame perfon, who has al- 
ready inferted an account of it, though dif- 

guifcd, 
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giiifed, in another Review. The number of out 
German literary journals being fo great, many 
a wretched critic, who is in want of bread, en* 
gages himfelf in half a dozen, or even more 
of them. He fends accounts, a little altered^ 
of one and the fame book to them all ; and, un«* 
inown, pronounces his fentence upon it through 
many different mouths. The infignifidant judg- 
ment of fuch an impofing Stentor, is frequent- 
ly taken, by thofe who know no better, for the 
opinion of the public. I am pretty confident, 
that there is too much fenfe of honour and 
equity in the proprietors or managers of the 
Englifh Reviews, to permit fuch an injuftice, 
and fuch an impofition dn the public, unlef* 
they were impofed upon themfelves. 

I ihall conclude my observations on this fub- 
je£t, with obfenring, that the method of an* 
nouncing new books and literary publications 
in Englarid, is very different from ours in Ger- 
many. We make them chiefly known by thofe 
catalogues, which are publifhed twice or three 
times a year, at the great fairs at Leipfic and 
Francfort, where our principal bookfellers 
meet, to fell or to exchange among themfelves 
their newly printed books. In England they 
are announced, by way of advertifements, in 
public papers, which is a 'very expenfive me- 
2 thod 
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thod of publiihing them. The advertifements, 
arid particularly the duties upon them, are ex- 
tremely coftly. To advcrtiie a book properly, 
in feveral hewfpapers, will amount fometimes 
to more than twenty pounds fterling. This, in- 
deed, is a hardfhip urtder which Engliih litera- 
ture, authors, arid bookfellers, are laid, an<i, 
which may be thought rather inconfiftent with a 
due encouragement for learning, among a na- 
tion, which juftly lays claim to celebrity in the 
arts and fciences. The high taxes Upon adver- 
tifements, befufcs thofe with which the mate- 
rials for printing are heavily burthened, mud 
of courfe raife the price of books very much. 
With us in Germany, the publiihing of a book 
cofts a mere trifle, even when it is done in a 
newfpaper; our printing materials, and the 
wages of workmen are cheaper ; and yet, I can- 
not help repeating it, our books, oftentimes 
printed in a flovenly manner, and upon wretch- 
ed paper, are in proportion much dearer than 
the Englifh. 

Literary Gazettes, publiihed weekly, of 
which we have fo great a number, are hitherto 
not to be found in England ; at which I fome- 
what wonder. A publication of this kind, 
would, in my opinion, be well received, and 
of great ufe to the public. Literary works, 

Vol. II. D and 
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and thofe of artifts, both foreign and domeftic, 
might be thereby fooner and more expediti- 
oufly made known. All kinds of ufeful intel- 
ligence, relating to arts and fciences, and thofe 
who cultivate them, might be eafily circulated, 
if a fuffiderit number of perfons, qualified for 
fuch bufinefs, and affifted by the principal 
bookfellers, joined in an undertaking of this 
nature. The contents of fuch a publication, 
being of grdat variety, and merely hiftorical, 
could by no means interfere with thofe Reviews 
that I have mentioned before, which give a 
more ample and a critical account of the works 
of the learned. The bookfellers, as well as 
the literati and artifts, might be greatly benefit- 
ed by it. The latter might procure all kinds 
of literary news, and fuch as relate to arts ; 
the former might notify to the public their 
new books, without much expence of adver- 
tifing; and all thofe who are now obliged to 
read numbers of newfpapers, to learn what has 
lately been, or what is going to be publifhed, 
would here, in one view, find it collected be- 
fore them. I am aware, that it may be objeft- 
ed, fuch a literary gazette, with its literary in- 
telligence, would be foon fubjedted to ftatiy> 
duties. I confefs, that I am apprehenfive, the 
greedy hand of a ftate-financier^ may riot be 

inclined 
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Inclined to fpare fuch a fourqe of intelligence 
from the republic of letters, but, under fome 
pretence or other, m^y burden it with .taxes; 
but I fhould think the danger might, in ? great 
meafqre, be avoided, by dripping it of the ap^ 
peafapce and form of 3 newfpaper, and giving 
i,t in weekly o&avo numbers, like other periodi- 
cal papers. It woulcj, indeed, be hard, an4 
inconfiftent with that regard which every libe- 
ral-minded man feels fpr the interefts of learning, 
tp tax a literary journal for the fake of an incon? 
fidierable ftgte revenue. 

It is faud> and very juftly* of the £ngliih, 
that many of their authors write well, with fp- 
Udity and judgment. Liberty and education 
^re the principal caufes of this merit. A 
learned Englifcman, if he fits down to write on 
gfubjedt, wlych is not of the hiftorical kind, or 
TOt intended for a compilation* will not anxi* 
oufly firft colleft what others have faid and writ- 
ten on, it, before him ; he will rather investigate 
truth, unbiflfled by the force of his own tin- 
<Jer#aAding, and reprefent it afterwards as he 
h^aja fpund it. If he is not fpoiled by a pedan- 
tically learned education, or prejudiced by early 
imbibed narrow principles, he will follow na- 
ture and his own good fenfe, as the two beft 
guide* he can be led by in his refearches. Yet, 

Dl I do 
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I do not know how it happens, that fome Eng- 
lifh writers feem to be afraid to fpeak out 
freely. Many French authors have written, 
within thefe fifty years, more boldly and freely 
on political and religious fubjefts, than the ge- 
nerality of the Englifh will venture to do j and 
fome of them would have written with Hill 
more freedom, if they had lived in England. 
Fenelon, if that be true which Voltaire fays of 
him 4 , would have written and a&ed quite dif- 
ferently from what he has done as archbifhop 
ofCambray, if he had been born in England*. 
The French authors, whom I have particularly^ 
in view, and who have fo much contributed- by 
their writings to that glorious revolution which 
has taken place in France, are here eagerly read, 
tranflated,' admired, and, perhaps, envied by 
fome; but I do not fee that their example is 
much imitated, or that attempts are madeto 
excel them, 

~ That good and manly tafle which diftin- 
guifhes fo many Englifh writers, is greatly bw- 
ing to the eiteem in which the old Greek and- 
Roman claflics are held in this ifland. They 

. 4 Ramsay {leve de ce celebre Archevcque, m'aecritces 
riicts : s'il etoitne en Angkterre, il auroit devcloppe fon ge- 
nie et donne TefTor fans cralnte a fes principes que perfonne 
*'a coimns. SJh/e dc Louis XIV. p. *jo>. f 
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fcrve as models for a good ftyle, and a proper 
manner of writing. They are the touchftonc 
ufed by the true critic; they are the principal 
ornaments in Englilh libraries; and the belt 
editions of them, when fold in public au<ftions, 
keep always up to their price, like gold and 
filver plate, when it is difpofed of by public 
fale, according to its intrinfic value. Thofe 
who do not underftand the original language, 
in which thefe clafiics are written, may read 
them in very good tranflations *. 

Befides thefe, the works of feveral Englilh 
authors, who wrote during the reigns of 
Charles II, and James II. and within the firft 
thirty years of this century, are reckoned to be 
claffic. They are even now read and efteemed ; 
and I am inclined to think, that this, joined to 
the predile&ion for theold Greeks and Romans, 
is ooe of the principal caufes of that good 
tafte, which is to be met with in many modern 
Englilh authors. The ftyle and manner of 
writing are here not fo changeable as with us 
in Germany ; for the Englilh are, in this re- 
fpedt, not fa variable a§ they are in falhions and 
drefs. 

5 In the original German, the Englilh tranflations of the 
Greek and Latin daffies, are mentioned in alphabetical or- 
der ; but being well known to the learned in this country, 
they are here omitted, 
■ ' • ■ P 3 J fhall 
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I fhall now endeavour to give a (hbrt fltetch 
of the (late of learning in England, The in? 
tention of this work, and the limits which I 
have prefcribed to myfelf* will not permit me 
to be prolix ; and, indeed, I lhould write the 
hiftory of literature of this prefent century, if 
I would do juftice to this ftibjeft. I only wi(h 
to touch the principal branphes of fcience and 
learning. The opinions which I may here ad- 
vance are merely my own ; and I am far From 
prefuming to intrude them upon others, or to 
think they are preferable to thofe which are en- 
tertained by them who think differently. 

The language of the country, in which their 
books are written, deferves to be mentioned in 
the firft place. It is feldom that Englifhmen 
write in any other language than their own. I, 
therefore, have often wondered, why no fociety 
has been instituted for its improvement, of 
which, in many refpefts, it feem$ to ftand in 
need. If this had been done long ago, and if 
a Lowth, who, in his Short [ntroduflion to Eng+ 
Vjh Grammar 9 has pointed out fo many gramma- 
tical errors in the writings of the beft Englilh 
authors ; or if a Harris, whofe Hermes may be 
deemed claffical, had been at the head of fuch 
a fociety, it might be reafonably-fuppdfed, that 
it would have t(een pf the greatest advantage tq 

the 
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the language ; but hitherto nothing of this kind 
had been done, or even attempted. The Eng- 
lifli being a compound of many ancient and 
modern languages, receives additions from time 
to time, and adopts new words, when others, 
which were before much in ufe, become obfo- 
lete *. The tranflation of the Bible, was for- 
merly regarded as a ftandard, or a claffic of the 
language ; and Dr. Johnfon, in his Dictionary, 
quotes it frequently as an authority ; but it is, 
at prefent, no more fo. Many words which 
occur in the Bible, and the orthography of fome, 
would at prefent not be ufed by good writers. 
It has feveral times been propofed to make a 
new tranflation for common ufe, and under au- 
thority, but, hitherto, It has been of no ef- 
fect 

The pronunciation of the Englifh language 
is difficult and unfettled ; for there are no rules 
which, on account of fo many exceptions, de* 

* Dr. Johnfon, in his great Dictionary, has collected 
about 48,000 words, and it was then thought that he had 
left but very few behind. The rev. Mr. Croft, however, 
has afferted, that he has found more than 11,000, which 
are omitted. The new Dictionary which he propofes to pub- 
lift, wiH, on this fuppofition, and on account of the * new 
plan he has adopted, have a great fuperiority over that of 
Johnfon, . It is, therefore, much to be wiftied, that he may 
meet in his great undertaking, with that encouragement, 
Which it deferves, .. * « 

D 4 pending 
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pending on whim and cuftom, are in all in r 
ftances, to which they feem to belong, appli- 
cable. Many words are, by different claffes of 
people, and in different counties, differently 
pronounced. The dialedts in feveral parts of 
the kingdom are various, and the country peo- 
ple, in provinces diflant from the metropolis, 
drawl the words when they fpeak, in the fame 
manner, and with the fame tone of voice, as 
our ruftics do their German. Even a foreigner, 
who has refided a proper time in London, if he 
has a good ear, will be able to know a York- 
fliire man, a Scotchman, or an Irifhman, when 
he fpeaks, by his pronunciation. But no fo- 
reigner, if he is not brought into England at a 
very early time of life, will ever attain a pro- 
per pronunciation of the Englilh. Let him be 
ever fo much a matter of ttie language, he will, 
by fpeaking it, foon betray that he is no native 
of the country. He muft expedt that the fame 
will happen to him which did to Theophraftus: 
after refiding many years at Athens, and ap- 
plying himfelf clofely to the Greek in the Attic 
dialed, he thought he did not betray that he 
was not born in Attica, and yet an old woman 
in the market-place at Athens, of whom lie 
wanted to buy apples, found out immediately, 
ky his only fpeaking a few words, tha,t he was 

-.a fo* 
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? foreigner 6 . The th, the fbibboletb of moft fo- 
reigners, betrays them almoft inftantly ; though 
I know fome who pronounce it perfedly well, 
and, neverthelefs, fhew themfelves to, be fo* 
reigners by the jpronunciatiqn of qther words* 
The mannpr of fpelling the Englifh, and the 
mode of teaching it to children, is totally difr 
ferent from the German, apd infinitely more 
difficult. Since I became acquainted with this , 
method of fpelling, and ifs apparent perplexr 
ities, I have left off wondering how the chil- 
dren of the Jews could learn to read Hebrew, 
before the invention of the points for marking 
the vowels ; which feemed to me one of the 
ftrongeft objections againft the affertion, that 
thefe vowel points are of a modern date. The 
generality of the common Englifh people fpell 
very indifferently, and this may be faid particu- 
larly of the women ; among whom, even many 
of thofe, who may be faid to have received an 
expenfive education, write in a manner that is 
hardly intelligible. 

6 I have obferved, in conventions with modem Greek* 
tfyat they pronounce their G exacUy as the Engliih do their 
th, and yet thefe very Greeks, when they fpeak Englifh. 
betray immediately, and in a (hiking manner, that they are 
foreigners. They pronounce it like Frenchmen, among 
whom I have never met with one who fpoke Englifh toler- 
ably. 

The 
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: Yhfc Eftglifo language, in my ears, ha* tiat 
tli4fe harm&ny and faftnfeft, which are found in 
fofttfc other languages. Even out Gentian, 
Which fo dfteb, by th6fe who do not know bet- 
ter, Is called a rough and b&rbarouS tongue, 
has, in my opittibn, prejudiced as it may appear, 
more harmony to boaft of, when it is pro- 
dotiftfced in Cht of our b'eft dialers, and is more 
melbdious than the Ebglifh. A modern Eng- 
lifh traveller, who is acknowledged to be one 
of the beft judges in matters of found and me- 
lody, though he makes no comparifon between 
At fenglilh and the German, yet, he owns, 
that tfheto he heard German finging for the firft 
tlttte, tot Was aftohifhed to find that the German 
fettguage, in fpite of all its clafliing confonants 
tfild gutturals, as he expreffes himfelf, is better 
calculated for mulic than the French. And in 
aftothct placfe he fays, he was confirmed in his 
6]>iritoh, that, except the Italian, the German 
rKafcttfe* of finging is lefs vifcious and lefs vul- 
gar than that of any other people in Europe 7 , 
This could hardly be the cafe, if the language 
was not Well adapted for rhuftc, and was as bar- 
barous as many, who are unacquainted with it, 
think it to be. 

7 Dr. BVrney*s State of Mafic in Germany, &g« 
vol. i. p. 34, and 117. 

But, 
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. But, though the Engliih his not that which 
mott pleafes the ear ; it poffefles, neverthelefs, 
many advantages beyond others. Being very 
eopious, as a fcledtton from many languages, 
it is nervous and expreffive ; it is well adapted 
for reafonirig, though not for declamation ; ifc 
fpeaks to the \inderftahding with energy, but 
it will hot charm the ear with melody, ot bead* 
ties derived from found and harmony. Having 
Borrowed or ftoleri its 'riches froni a variety of 
jongues, it is capable of a great change and 
ftrength of expreffion. The feme thought may 
be propofed in different vievvs, and reprefentcd 
in various lights, which caniiot be done ih lan- 
guages that are more original. I lifcewife 
think, that no language is more capable 6( what 
the French call double entendre, or double mdan- 
}ng 9 than the Engliih ; or, on account t>f ki 
cohcifenefs and brevity of expreffion* ?s better 
adapted for "epigrams. But, as it hajipeiw, the 
Engliih have no great epigrimmatifts among 
their writers; and Owen, who is wfcll known Hi 
this character, wrote ih Latin. 

As for modern languages, there are not maiif 

of the Engliih, who apply themfelves to them. 

Even in great GramiAar-fchbols, the Ftfeadi is 

po pafrt of tire public leffons. In private* or 

, biding- fchools, it is generally taughti when 

required 
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required and paid for, by perfons who go un- 
der the denomination of French-ufiiers. Whe- 
ther they are always qualified for fuch bufinefs, 
is a queftion, perhaps, not always to be an- 
fwered in the affirmative. Notwithstanding,- 
thofe children, of both fexes, which are edu- 
cated in fuch fchools, learn a little fmattering 
of French, yet they generally forget it after 
leaving fchool. Though the French is almofi: 
the pnly modern language which is cultivated 
in England, iq preference to other foreign 
tongues, it is, hpwever, not frequently fyoken, 
unlefs the converfation be with a foreigner, 
who does not underftand Englifli, but fpeaks 
French, and therefore renders it neceffary ? I 
remember that fome years ago, fcarcely any 
body durft fpeak French in the ftreets of Lon- 
don, or in public places, without running the 
rift: of being infulted by the populace, who 
took any foreign language to be French, and 
frequently faluted him, who ,fpoke what they 
did not underftand, with the appellation of 
French dog. But there is a great alteration in 
this refpedt at prefent. 

As navigation, commerce, and connexions 
for the fake of trade, lead many Englifh into* 
foreign countries over all parts of the globe,, 
it may be naturally fuppofed, that many, who 

m 
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are engaged in the mercantile line, find it nc- 
ceffary to learn fomcthing of the languages of 
thofe nations, among whom they refide, or 
with whom they have to do, on account of 
their trade. This, however, as having no con- 
nexion with learning, cannot properly be placed 
to the account of literature ; and I have reafon 
to think, that very few Englifh have any incli- 
nation to learn foreign languages, if they can 
do without them, and if intereft and gain do 
not prompt them to undertake the trouble. l lt 
is, therefore, among the learned, particularly 
thofe who think Albion to be the only feat of 
/wifdom and knowledge on earth, very uncom- 
mon to apply to foreign languages, becaufe 
they are of opinion^ that Englifh books con- 
tain every thing which is known, or that is wor- 
thy to be learned. 

When I firft came over into England, our 
German language and literature were very fa- 
de known, or, perhaps, held in contempt; and 
even now, a few Englifh merchants and officers, 
excepted, hardly any among the learned .are 
to be met with who are acquainted with either; 
A few that I know, have either on their travels, 
or at home, by induftrjr, learned German, and: 
f^em to be very well fatisfied with the acqui- 
fitioa they have made. Of late our books have* 

got 
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gpf |pfp 3 little r$pre repute, and I am in hope* 
that the tiipp is ppt very far off, when both out 
l#pguag$ f n4 0W literature will be more efteem- 
e$ in £flglaad* At Oxford, fome gentlemen! 
of ge#ius, a&d d&firous of extending their 
knowledge., have within thefe few years, divefi> 
pi tfeen)(elvej? from prejudices in regard to our 
li^erjituFe, and h^ye procured for themfelves a 
qpl^edtion pf books from Germany, in order ta 
^epome apqyaipjed with fome Qf our authors, and 
§pr manner of writing. I moft fincerely wife, 
that they ipay find their trouble and applica- ) 
tjpn ^jpply rewarded, and that others may fol- 
lpW fp goqi ap example. Then, perhaps, Ger- . 
man hppks will be more common ip England 
&i& jno/<e eafily procured ; for hitherto no book- 
feller 1)2$ thought it worth his while to import 
any, unlefs they were previoufly befpoken, or 
h£ h^4 fo^e afibrance that they would not be 
l$ft u$q$ hte hands. 

Th£ L#in, and the.Qrifntal languages, but 
B3#JGHte*ly the;Gseek, are .much cultivated in 
$3g] AM}, As to the Latip, there are very few 
qf %b# IJflgtf lfa hy .whom it is fpofcen. Their 
I>JMWfl$»tfffiP is fo )dif&cent from that which 
grsyaij? fa jll othfiff ^CQiui«ries, that it can 
btf. ,pf 9p- irfp in conyedati(vi between an 
£9g#fe©#» .w4 * foreigner, cxeept one of 

them 
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them could accommodate hupfetf ir* his prtfr 
nunciatioa to the other. I remember ?ha; 
the late Dr. Gregory Sharps wfeo ? in W$ 
younger years, had refided a good while in the 
univerfuy of Leipfie, mentioned to me a pleg- 
fant incident which happened to a German gen- 
tleman, who, on coming over to England, had 
been recommended to him. He wanted to in- 
troduce him to an Englifli g^ntlen^u o£ temp- 
ing, who, on finding that the foreigner ui)d<;r- 
ftood £nglifh but very imperfectly, attempt 
to addrefs him in Latin., It being ibefl r 9jity 4 
few months after the peate of Hubertfbyirg &#£ 
been concluded, one of , the firft queftions; J>$ 
aflced W3V Suntne nunc omnia pacata j in G^rtfja^tffJ 
The other not being ufed to the Englifh pro- 
nunciation, understood pt$cat<i for patMn > awJ ft 
taking it for a fneer upoq hi$ country, jeplied 
with fome warmth, Sunt quiiew tnutia ptccate it% 
Germaniq y fed Jpero plures virtute^ I>r. Sfyarp* 
told me, that he h&d at firft fome trouble #> 
bring them to a right appreheofioo pf wefe 
other's meaning. 

In the year 1767, # I ?m apt roiflalwn, a 
defign was fornjed to introduce tfc? £or,ejjgfl 
pronunciation of J«atjn v}d Qreek utfo the twp 
En^liih univerfities, fflri -the great grammar? 
fchools of the kingdom ; l^ty for ybfa r#*fpp 
7 I know 
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] know hot, the fcheme was laid afide again i 
though it would undoubtedly have been very 
tifeful td Englifli gentlemen of learning who 
travel abroad, and who are not always acquaint- 
ed with the language of the country that they 
vifit. I have ofrferved, that fome of the Eng- 
Ii(h are in the habit of calling German Latin, 
that kind of it, 'to 'which we have given the 
name of culinary or bad Latin, though we have 
more good Latinifts among our writers, than 
England, perhaps, is able to produce. I con- 
fefs that the cuftom, which is now exploded 
among us, of writing and publifhing fo many 
books in Latin, which was deemed a proof of 
great learning among the pedants of the Iaft 
century, has produced a great number of La- 
tin performances, which, on reading, will excite 
difguft ; but we have, at the fame timfc, fome 
who have written with a degree of elegance, in 
the true Roman idiom, that does not yield to 
any modern produ&ion in the Latin language, 
of any other country. Had we in any of our 
fchools, or univerfities, fuch encouragement, 
and fuch premiums annually held out, as are 
given at Oxford or Cambridge, to thofe who 
excel in the beft Latin compofitions, we cer- 
tainly Ihould abound in productions which 
would do honour to modern Latitii ty. But, 

• alas ! 
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alas \ our young fcholars have no fucH incite- 
ments, and we may apply to us the lamentation 
of Martial : 

' Sint Maecenates, non deerunt^ Flacce, Marones \ . 

The Greek language has been, for ages to- * 
gether, in great efteem in this country. Among 
the learned, both ecclefiaftics and laymen have 
applied to it with uncommon affiduity. Even 
among the nobility, and people of fortune and 
independence, many are to be found, who are. 
good Greek fcholars, and read a Greek author 
with eafe. This is more than can be faid of 
our German nobility, though there are, per- 
haps, fome among them, who would boaftthat* 
they could trace their pedigree from Homer's 
Grecian heroes. The ftudy of the Greek fa» 
thers, in religious controverfies and ecclefiafti- 
cal hiftory, has been in all probability one of 
the principal caufes, why the Greek has ob- 
tained fo great repute in England, and has 
been fo much cultivated. We owe fome very 
good editions of Greek dailies to Britifh fcho- 
lars ; but they are not fo numerous as might 
be expedted, confidering the great attention 
that has been paid to the Greek language in 
Engliih fchools and universities. The Barnefes, 
however, the Clarkes, the Bentleys, the War- 
Voi.II. E tons,. 
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tops, the Huntingfords, the Glaffes, and many 
befides, do Ijopour to their country, as one that 
te famous for Greek literature. 

I cannot help making here the fame remark on 
tKcEnglifh pronunciation of the Greek, which I 
made before, relative to that of the Latin. An 
Englifliman, when reading Greek to a foreigner, 
who is acquainted with the language, will be 
as unintelligible to him, and, perhaps, more 
fo, than when he reads Latin. Yet I have met 
with fome of them, who ferioufly contended, 
that their pronunciation was the true one, and 
the fame which was in ufe among the ancient 
Greeks. It is not worth while ferioufly to rc-^ 
fute an opinion of this kind, when the modern 
Greeks, with feveral of whom, and from va- 
rious parts of Greece, I have converfed, pro- 
nounce it exa&ly as we do. All other learned 
nations in Europe, in pronouncing the Ghreek 
and Latin, differ from the Engliih, who, in- 
eonteftibly, have adopted a pronunciation of 
the Latin and Greek vowels, fimilar, to that # 
which is in ufe in their own language. The 
Scotch, by pronouncing the vowels broader, 
and being ufed to gutturals, approach of courfc 
more nearly to that pronunciation, which pre- 
vails on the continent. 

The Hebrew meets with but few admirers in? 
6 Eng- 
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fengland ; and, in the two iiniverfities, not a 
great riumber will be found who ire well verfed 
in it, iThe Lightfoors, Pdcockes, Shaws, 
Hunts, Lowths, and Kennicotfc, are fcarcc. 
In our Proteftant churches in Germany, we can- 
not be admitted as minifters Without under- 
Handing HebTew, as it hiakes a part of that 
public examination, which we are to undergo 
before we enter on the paftoral office. But an 
Englifh divine has rid occafion for Hebrew, 
which is not required, and makes no part of his 
fexamination, previous to his ordination, . I 
confefs that this appears to me by far the mod 
rational* Why lhould We fpend fb muck time, 
and beftoW fo much pains, on the learning of 
a lafiguagfe, which is generally, after the exa- 
tninatrorf is over, neglefted and configned to 
oblivion } We have trariflations of the Bible, 
which are tried in our churches ; we have coiri* 
mentafies written or compiled by men who 
were converfarit with the original, which We 
may cohfult, if we entertain any doubts about 
the juftnefs of the tranflation. It is very true, 
in our tttirVerfities, we muft have men, who 
tmderftand Hebrew prbperly, that they may 
inftriift thofe who wifh to learn it ; but who- 
ever is notdfcfigned for a* profeffor of Hebrew, 
has no bccafiori to learn the language, fince fo 

E % \many 
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many other things require his time. There are 
fome Englifh, who apply themfelves to the 
Hebrew merely from inclination ; and it may 
be proved by many inftances, that thofe, who, 
as dilettanti, conquer the difficulties of learning 
a language, arrive at laft to a higher degree of 
ftill than thofe who regard fuch bufinefs as a 
drudgery to which they are driven by neceffity, 
becaufe their bread partly depends upon it. Moft 
Englifh, who underftand Hebrew, read it with- 
out the vowel points, and pronounce it in a 
very different manner from the Jews, or, from 
what we are taught in our fchools. It is, there- 
fore, extremely difficult to undfcrftand them 
wjien they read ; and it has appeared to me, as 
if fome would put any vowels to the words 
which came firft uppermoft in their minds, 
merely by guefs-work. Some regard thofe He- 
brew letters as vowels, and pronounce them in v 
fheir own way, which, their true found being 
loft, neither we nor the Jews ever read. 

Other oriental languages are by no means 
negle&ed in. England. They are Cultivated \n 
both univerfities, particularly at Oxford, with 
great fuccefs. Dr. Hunt, who was profeflbr 
of the Arabic, in the laft mentioned univer* 
fity fome years ago, was a gentleman ex- 
tremely well verfed in that language, Th6 me- 
8 *it* 
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rits of Dr. White, who publiftied the four Gof- 
pels, according to the Syriac verfion of Philo- 
xenus, are well known; and if fir William 
Jones returns fafely from India, England then 
may boaft of the greateft oricntalift of the pre- 
fent century. The learned are alfo indebted 
for many very valuable and coftly publications, 
relating to eaftern literature, to the univerfity 
or Clarendon-prefs at Oxford, which, perhaps, 
would never have appeared, if it had not been 
for this famous and noble inftitution. 

The critical art, that which has the facred wri- 
ters, as well as that which has the profane authors 
for its objeft, was formerly in greater efteem in 
England than it is at prefent. The Critici Sacri, 
as well as other commentaries on the Bible, are 
bought cheap enough, at public fales ; and in 
great libraries, where they are placed, they are 
not very often difturbed. Even bookfellers 
feem now to be rather fhy in undertaking the 
printing of fuch works. Some years ago, I 
undertook, at the intreaty of feveral learned 
Englilh gentlemen, to tranflate Michaelis's In- 
troduftory Leftures on the New Teftament, from the 
third edition ( of that work ; but, though Dr. 
Lowth, the then worthy bifhop of London, and 
fome other right reverend prelates, were among 
the firft fubfcribers to this publication, which 

E 3 be- 
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beiidcs was fupported by fcveral learned friends * 
and though adv^rttfements announced the un- 
dertaking, in Great Bfitain a,s well as Ireland ; 
yet* I was> npt able to procure a> Effi- 
cient number of fubferibers, to defray, the- ex- 
penses of printing ; and as I could not find ^ 
bpokfeller, y^bp would run the rifk himfeljf* I 
yery foon abandoned my intentions. 

There have appeared, however, within a few> 
years paft> feveral learned publications* which 
amply prove, that the critica facra, and thofe 
languages and fcienccs with which it is cpn- 
i^e&ed* are by no means laid aflde. The Hehrev^ 
Bible by Dr. Kennicot j Biftipp Lowth's JPr«-| 
leSionesde facta Poefi Hebr*orurn; his tr^nftation 
of Ifaiah ; biflipp Pearce's Commentary pn the 
Four Ey$ngelifl:s, befides. many raor$ of the 
kind, which have been published even.with'n* 
my time,, are fojfficienj- proofs, thai; the Engliih 
keep up the renpwn in this branch of literature, 
\phich they have long acquired* 

Notwith#anding the great efteem which 
they entertain for the old Greek and Ronjan au-: 
thprs, it is fomewhat remarkable, that the nation* 
has produced but few good critics, who have 
d.eferved well refpe&ing them*. We have not 

manj* 

9 This is by no means ovtpng to want of learning, 
acutenefs, judgment, or genius j but rather, perhaps, 

becaufc 
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many excellent editions, particularly of Latin 
dailies, which have 'been given by Englifh phi- 
lologifts. Of fome Greek ancient authors, we 
owe to them very valuable and elegant editions, 
with notes that do honour to the editors 5 but, 
though there are fome Latin claflics, printed 
in England in the moft fplendid and beautiful 
manner, fo as to be ornaments to great libra- 
riesr, yet they are generally without any notes. 
As, therefore, they required only a good copy 
to be printed from, and a careful cortedtor of 
the* prefs, they are rather monuments of the 
typographical art than of critical (kill, or deep 
learning. A beginning, however, has lately 
been made, to do j'uftice to the Latin claflics, 

becaufe they do not think occupations of this kind, of that 
confequence and value, which many of the learned have 
done in other countries. I confefs, they appear to me not 
much in the wrong 5 arttf there is certainly good fenfe in 
what, the Learned Dr. Middleton wrote to the .late biftop of 
GloUseiter, Warburton, whciv in his younger d&ys» he had 
an intention of giving an edition of Veileius Paterculu% 
with various readings, and fome notes. u It is," fays he, 
in his letter, " a laudable and liberal amufement, to try 
now and then in our reading, the fuccefs of conjecture ; but 
in the prefent ftate of the generality of old write/s, it can 
hardly be thought aihidy fit to employ a life upon, at leait 
not worthy, I am fare, of your talents and induflry, which, 
indeed, in (lead of trifling o# words, feem calculated rather 
to correct the manners and opinions of the world." 

E 4 in 
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in pubiiftiing the works of Cicero, at Oxford, 
in a manner which does honour to the Claren- 
don prefs, the editors, and the univerfity. It 
is a juft fubjeft of complaint, that moft edition* 
'of Latin authors, printed in Great Britain, are 
very incorrect ; fome of them, however, fuch as 
Mattaire's claflics, and the Gl^fgow editions, are 
to be excepted. The latter are remarkable for 
typographical neatnefs, and a folicitous cor* 
feftnefs. 

The Putch editions of the old claflics are iu 
great repute in England : they are much 
fought after, and dearly paid for. Though 
£hofe editions, which generally go under the 
denomination of variorum , were formerly much 
blamed, and greatly depreciated 9 , perhaps 
more than they deferved ; they are, notwith- 
standing, bought at high prices in England, 
particularly thofe which are thought to be the 
belt editions. The Dutch quarto editions, by 
Burmann, Havercamp, Reitzius, Torrenius, 
<and other elalfigal editors, feem to have, even 
in public? ay&ioijs, when libraries are fold, 

9 The var}ou* opinions entertained qf them, are related 
Jn Walchii Hift, Critic a Latin* Lingua ', p. 483, and alfo by 
Paillet in his Jugemem des Sfavans, &c, torn. ii. part ii. 
p. 394. Morhof, in his Potyhijlor, p. 838, judges too fe-r 
vcrely, wfan he calls them Inefta variorum editiqnts, &c, . 

. their 
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their fixed price, under which, they are feldoin 
to (>e bought. I have often wondered to fee, 
how far this predilection for fcarce and fup- 
pofed valuable editions of the claffics, is carried 
by fome of the Englifh : it feems to border 
upon a kind of mania. There are dilettanti, 
who will pay almoft any price for them, merely 
that they may fay they have them in their pof- 
feffion, though they hardly ever make any ufe 
of them. I remember, that fome years ago, a 
gentleman died, who had collected the mod 
valuable and fcarce editions of Greek and Ro- 
man claffics, though his knowledge of Latin 
was much confined, and as to Greek, he could 
hardly read the characters. HU greateft pride 
was, to be, as long as he lived, the owner of 
fuch a claffical library, to fliew it to ftranger$ 
who wifhed to fee it, and to tell them, that fuch 
a book was fcarce, or had cofl hin\ fo much, 
or that fuch another was the beft edition. The 
prices given in public fales, for what are called 
editiones principis, have often aftonilhed me ; and 
I have been tempted to think, that they were 
,npt altogether confident with reafon, which, 
however, with thofe who are called dilettanti, 
may be out of the qucftion. The firft printed 
editions of the Greek and Roman claffics, are, 
Undoubtedly; of great value; whea they are 

printed 
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printed from good manufcripts, with neatnefs, 
exadknefs, and accuracy, they arc equal to ma- ' 
nufcripts. But, fince it can fcarcely be conjec- 
tured from what manufcripts, and of what 
worth, raoft of them are printed off; and fince 
they have been collated in our bed fubfequent 
modem editions, I do not fee, why, at prcfent, 
they fhould be fo much extolled, and fuch 
great prices be given for them, except it be on 
account of their rarity and antiquity. I wifb, 
by all means, to fee them in public libraries, 
as they are (b fcarce, and difficult to be obtain- 
ed; but it muft excite a fcnile, to hear a young 
critic, or an old pedant, when he gets fight of 
fuch editions, exclaim, Heavens, what a trea- 
sure ! Our beft modern editions, in thany re£ 
pe&s, when reafon is billed in to judge, arc 
fiiperior to fuch dear editiones principis. Theue 
are twe* points only, befkfes their age, in which 
fbrae of the former muft yield to the latter; 
the .fipft is, accuracy and corredknefe * for nothing 
could exceed the care which was taken in this 
iefpe& ; the other is, the elegance and the neat* 
pefsof the types. As to ufefialnefs, it cannot 
tfc denied, that our beft modern editions have 
the Superiority on their fide. I will, however, 
{ay no more on this ibbjed, for fear of incurring 
the difpleafurc q£ the diUttantu\\\ thefe things 
I .: . . . •: and, 
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and, perhaps, of being called- injuftvs rervm 
4jftiwafor> which I a*n not^ I revere thefe mi* 
numents of the typographical art; ; I know that 
many of thefe editions have a great intrinsic 
Value ; I acquire their neatnefs and their correfl:- 
oefs* and I moft fioceirely wilh, that we had in 
o\ar days, among the proprietors of confidence 
printing offices, many who refetnhled an Aldus 
Manutius, a Henry aad Robert Stephens, a 
?la©tjn, a Frobeij, an Opocin, and others, 
whole names are yet juftJy held ia iigh eflecm 
in the republic of letters. 

After thefe general remark* relative to li- 
ternat-ure^ \ f^all make a f$w observations on 
the ftatf of the different branches of faience. 
Thpfe whifch relate to that whiqh goes upekr 
the denomination ot Divinity, wUl be given 
ipore amply when I treat on the ftate of iffli-% 
gion, Books which, concern religion, are, a* 
grjeft#t, as I have already mentioned* r not fb 
ijume^DiiSi as, they were formerly.. The charac- 
ter of this kind of writings is likewife touch 
altered from what it was. a century ago** and I 
may fay much for the better. There, appear* 
indeed* publications even now, which breathe 
the fpririt of the ancient controverfiaL wxiti»gs ; 
and others full of fanatical and enthufiaftkal 

ranting; 
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ranting; but nobody minds them, except thof* 
who arc of the fame way of thinking. Lord 
Bacon was very much difpleafed with the theo- 
logical writings of his countrymen. He faid 
" they were generally diffufe, perplexed, and be- 
" came, by long digreflions in which they a- 
€€ bounded, very tedious to read. In matters 
" of difpute they were full of chicanery, and the 
?5 method which wis adopted in them was aflpeft- 
€t ed and embarrafied." This was certainly 
more the cafe formerly, than it has been fince 
the beginning of the pre fent century. The 
writings of thofe Engiifh divines, who are of 
note, have been, fince that time, thought re- 
markable for their folidity, their fpirit of re- 
search, their learnings -their candour, and that 
imaffedfced method in which they are often writ- 
ten. This praife is bellowed yer^ liberally 
abroad upon Engiifh theological writings; 
though, in my opinion, the exceptions to be 
made are pretty numerous. As for thofe books, 
which have a reference to morality, the Eng- 
iifh writers on this fubjedt have been long fa- 
mous. 

a The fcience of the law, or what is called ju- 
rifptudence, is fo intimately connected with 
(he courts of judicature, ?nd the manner of 

admi- 
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adminiftring juftice, of both which I have 
fpoken in another place 1 , that I fhall be very 
brief in thofe few obfervations, which I have 
to add on this fubjedt. When the clergy, who 
had formerly the greateft fhare in the admini- 
ftration of what was called juftice, quitted the 
law-courts, and the principal of them, the 
court of king's bench, was fixed in Weftmin- 
fter-hall, the gentlemen of the law> who be- 
fore were difperfed, about the kingdom, were 
now obliged to attend to their bufinefs in Lon- 
don. To facilitate the learning of the common 
law, and to give young men the opportunity 
of being inftrudted therein, a kind of colleges, 
fomewhat refembling thofe in the univerfities, 
were formed, which go under the name of Inns 
of Chancery and Inns of Court. Not only lec- 
tures on the law were read, but even the degrees 
of bachelors and dodors of law were conferred, 
only with this difference from thofe in the uni- 
verfity, that the names were altered; for a ba- 
chelor was called a barrifter, and a doctor a fer- 
geant at law. The ceremony of making a fer- 
geantis fuch, that aperfon, who has never feen 
it before, can hardly refrain from laughter. 
Thefe inns were formerly much more frcquent- 

» Vol. i. p. c 54 ; *'_ f\ // 

' cd, 
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v ed, an<4 more relpe&ablc than now, when many 
of the nobility and young men of quality re- 
forted to them. .The two Engliffi univerfities, 
perhaps, looked upon them with not a very fa- 
vourable eye * ; and; indeed, I am ihclined td 
think, that thofe who ftudy the law in a univer- 
Jity, make a greater proficiency in it than thofe 
who only qualify tllenlfclves for pra&ifmg iii 
the inns of court. The ledtures, which are 
read there, are few, and of no confeqtience j 
the exercifes which are to be performed, are of 
fo trifling a nature, that a perfon who attend^ 
them merely as a ftraftger, cannot refrain from 
wonder dnd from pity. Thefe Inns being in thd 
middle of London, where diflipation reigns, arid 
bzd examples create fo much mifchief, it i$ 
hardly to be expe&ed, that many of the yourig 
gentlemen who live in them, and who enjoy 
all poffible liberty, fliould not fall into a way 
of life, which is by no means confident with 
the intention for which they tvere placed there* 
It depends on them, whether they will apply 
thenifelves to fluldy or not, and their^ondud is 
left to their own diforetion. 

1 Black Acme fays : « That a fcience like this fliould ever 
«* have been deemed unneceflary to be ftodied in an univer- 
« c fity, is a matter of aftoniihment and Concern." Commen- 
ta,risi y vol. i. p, Vj* \ 

Many 
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Many, perhaps, will be inclined to think 
not very favourably of the peaceable difpofitioti 
of the EngiMh, when they are told, that the 
number of lawyers in England amounts, as it 
is faid, to more; than forty thoufand. But it 
ought to be confidered, that the Englifli are a 
commercial nation, and that the difputes con- 
cerning meutn and tuum, among people who live 
by trade and manufactures, are almoft infinite. 
The bell laws are made in England ; but no* 
where are they oftener, if pofiible, evaded, or 
more readily and daringly tranfgrefled than here. 
The philofopher, who knows, that the laws arc 
the principal part of ethics, may exclaim, 
quid bona legtsfim moribut proficknt! but the law* 
yer will afkj How ihould we live, if they were 
ftridly obferved > Befide*s, as the forms in law- 
courts, are, if I may ufe the expreffion, almoft 
mechanical, many perfons wjio have nevcf 
ftudied the law, but only acquired a fuperficial 
knowledge of its forms, pradHfe as attornies.* I 
knew a man, about twenty years ago, who origin 
nally by profeffion was a painter, and pradifed 
his art $ but, as it did not produce a fufficient 
income to maintain his family, he praftifed as 
in attorney. I believe there are many fimilar 
eafes, which, in my opinion, may account not 

Only for the great number of lawyers, b*K be; 

the 
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the caufe, that fomc of them can hardly ftfp- 
port their exiftence, and therefore, by practices 
not the mod honourable, difgrace their pro- ' 
feffion. In no country, I believe, are the law- 
yers the moft beloved clafs of people ; and, it 
feems, that in England they are not much more 
liked than thofe in other nations. There are 
undoubtedly among them, and to my own 
knowledge, the worthieft and the moft refpeCt- 
abe characters ; but it is fufpedted, that tjiey do 
not conftitute a majority. 

. The ftudy of the law is very dry, and many 
who have entered upon it, found itfo dull and 
tedious^ that they foon abandoned it. David 
Garrick did fo ; and there is much reafon to 
doubt, whether, in the profeffion of the law t 
his talents would ever have acquired him that 
celebrity and wealth, which he obtained as an 
adtor. 

, As many great offices of ftate are to be filled 
with gentlemen of the law, and counfellors,. 
who are eminent in their profeffion^ eafily ob- 
tain ample fortunes, and are fometimes raifed 
to high polls under government, it is very natu- 
ral, that the clafs of thofe who pra&ife the law, 
ihould be regarded as one of the,firft in the 
kingdom. Peerages are often .obtained in this 
profeflion j and a great part of the nobility owe 

their 
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.t\eir rife, to anceftors, who from commoners 
And lawyers, were raifed to peers of the realm, 
*nd officers of ftatc. 

„ The pleadings in an Englifh court of judica- 
ture rsfcmble much thofe which weje in ufc 
frmovig the Greeks and Romans of old. Orato- 
rical .talents, and rhetorical powers, therefore, 
caa difplay and sxett themfelves no where 
with more freedom and brilliancy than here. 
Bqt'thpygh certainly pleadings may fometimes 
be Jiejjtrd at an Englifh bar, which would not 
haVe difgraced fome of the firft Grecian or Ro- 
man orators* , yet the generality are, as the 
French fay, comme a /' ordinaift. Moft counfcl- 
Iors, in, their fpeeches, are cold and inanimated. 
They commonly lean upon their down-ftretched 
arms and bent fingers, inclining the body a lit- 
tle forwards; and thus, they talk in a low, and 
often broken voice, repeating perpetually the 
phrafe* my lord, with which they addrefsthe 
judge. Neverthelefs, they are well paid; but 
they mufttake care to have their hands well 
ifiited with guineas by their clients, before 
they ple^d; for they cannot fend in a bill, or le- 
gally denvand payment, when their bufinefs is 

$>\?er. ■';. 

cj leaving heire the fciepce of jurifpruder\ce, I 

.fc*ll make a few 9bf^ ati ftft* vP n * he £*tc.qf 
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phyfic and medicine. They are founded upon 
what my own eyes have feen, and what I have 
learned in converfation with fome phyficians in 
London, who might lay claim to fome eminence 
in their ^irt. I am myfelf no phyfician, and I 
entertain of medicine almoft the fame opinion 
as Montaigne; what I fliall fay, therefore, 
will be confined to general remarks only ; which 
I write down, not for phyficians, but for any 
reader, who, not having been in. England, 
wiflies to inform himfelf, in fome meafure, on 
this fubjeft. 

It is faid, that the univerfities of Oxford and 
Cambridge are not calculated for good fchools 
of Efculapius ; that though, perhaps, the pro- 
feffors in phyfic are men of medical knowledge, 
yet their ledhires are too few and too ineffi- 
cient. The falaries, which they receive, are 
fixed, and confequently they are not fo felici- 
tous about the number and applaufe of thofe 
who frequent their le&ures, as the profeflbrs of 
Edinburgh, or other Scotch univerfities, whofe 
rewards and income great] y depend on their 
Hull, their induflxy, and the number of their 
pupils. Befides, it is objected to the two Eng- 
lilh univerfities, that they have not clinical lec- 
tures like thofe at Edinburgh, which are faid to 
-be the beft* fchools for inftru&ing young ftu- 

7 dents 
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dents in the medical art. There is, indeed, a 
fimilar inftitution at Oxford, in the Radcliffe 
infirmary ; but it is pretended that it is by no 
means equal to thofe in the Scotch universities. 
I remember, that other objections of this nature 
have been urged againft the two Englilh univer- 
fities, during difputes which have fubfifted be- 
tween the licentiates and fellows belonging to 
the college in Warwick-lane. This college I 
have already mentioned, as to the building, in 
another place ; and I fhall add here a few ob- 
fervations relative to its origin, which may be 
traced as far back as the reign of Henry the 
Eighth. The neceffity of keeping thofe, who 
would praftife as phyficians in London, under 
a proper infpe&ion, was but then firft thought 
of; and it is a fubjeft of furprize, that this was 
not attended to centuries before. It was ordered 
about the year 15 12, that no perfon, within fe- 
Ven miles from London, under a penalty of five 
pounds, fhould pfa&ife phyfic, . without being 
licenfed by the bifliop of London, or the dean 
of St. Paul's. Whoever applied to thefe eqcle- 
fiaftics for a licence, was, before he obtained it, 
to be examined by four phyficians and as many 
furgeons. When the utility of this new regula- 
tion was obferved, a certain number of phyficians 

F 2 Obtained, 
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obtained, in 1519) a royal charter, by whicli thef 
Were made a corporation, and inverted with 
feveral privileges. Four of them were to bd 
chofen annually, to examine thofe who wifhed 
to adt as phyficians in London J ; and the college 
was empowered to fine, or even imprifon, thofe 
who pradUfed without, a licencei or who afted 
contrary to thpfe rules vyhich were judged rec[ui- 
fite for good phyficians. This corporation is 
the fame which bears the name of the College 
of Phyfifians, and affigns for the true date of its 
exiftence.the year 1523. It has good revenues, 
which, arife frqrri donations and legacies. Thdie 
who wifli to write prefcriptioris, and feel th^ 
pulfe of patients, under the authority of the 
college, are to pay for their examination fifty 
pounds, Phyficians thus examined, are called 
Licentiates, and' out of their number the fel- 
lows of the college are thofen. Actfot'dtrtgtb 
the charter, the felloes of this college' muft 
have ftudied in one of the two Englilh univerfl- 
ties. This regulation has* even wifhin my trm^ 
produced great aftimofities and difputes.- At- 
tempts to obtain admlfiion into the college/ fiir 
^licentiates educated at other unrverfitiefc, have 

. ) The late Mt. Foote, in/his play of Tb$ I)i<t>ilii#ct* J\<pj4 
fyicks, ia$ made very mejry witk thtfe examinations. 
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been made even by 3 kind of force; but with* 
pgt any effe£t ? 

Though a phyflciao may have acquired the 
bed knowledge of the. medical art, in Scotch, 
Dutch, or other universities ; and thodgh he 
may have undergone ah examination before the 
members of the college, with great honour and 
ffedit ; yet he cannot afpire to a higher degree 
$31? t-jiat of. licentiate. He is to renounce for 
^ver the hope Of partaking, de jure, of thofe 
elegant and epicurean dinners, given in the or- 
namented hall of the college, where the golden 
fules of diet are not inferibed, or to befeen a- 
mong the decorations, The difpleafure which 
this limitation, and this exdufion from fellow- 
fliips creates, has occasioned fometimes quarrels, 
$tnd fcenes which have produced matter of mer- 
riment and fetire^ e^grefled in ludicrous prints, 
farricatures, and pamphlets. 

No.twithftaqdiag the care which is taken to 
prevent unUcenfe^ people from pra&ifing phy- 
tic, London a^d its ^nvirons are full of them. 
Even publicly q^ a 9jM> v mpuntjpd on a ftage, 
and furrounded by patients, are to be feen in 
open places, fuch as Moprfields, or Covent- « 
garden. The college of phyficians has lately 
publiflied, under the authority of government, a 

F 3 Phar r 
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Pharmacopoeia 4 of great merit ; but the num- 
ber of noftrums, which are perpetually adver- 
tifed in daily papers, is neverthelefs very 
great. That the fale of thefe quack medicines 
is very extenfive and profitable, is manifeft 
from thefe numerous advertifements, which 
muft be attended with great expence, and 
be dedufted out of the profits. Nay, the 
inventors, or proprietors, of fuch noftrums, 
are not fatisfied with filling the Englifh newf- 
papers, with the praife of them ; but even 
our German, the French, the Dutch, and other 
foreign gazettes, abound with their encomiums. 
This plainly proves, that foreigners are difpofed, 
as well as the Englifh, to believe in the efficacy 
of thefe quackeries, particularly when, as is 
frequently the cafe, they come recommended 
with a king's patent. Very few people abroad 
have the leaft idea of the nature of fuch patents, 
or of the eafe with which they are obtained. 
They believe, that, under royal authority, thefe 
medicines are examined by fkilful phyficians, 
and that, after having undergone a ftridfc trial 
of their efficacy, their excellence is damped 
with fuch royal certificate. 

4 Pharmacopeia Collegii regalis M^dicorum l^ndinenfls, 

i^Mto, 
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The notion, too often entertained abroad, that 
phyficians, who pradife in London, acquire 
very foon, and with much eafe, great for- 
tunes, is not founded in truth. I am rather in- 
clined to think, that the old faying, Bat Gale- 
nus opes, admits no where of more exceptions, 
even with regard to learned and fkilful phyfi- 
cians, than in London* It has happened, in- 
deed, that a fir Hans Sloane, a Mead, a Rad- 
cliffe, a JFothergill, and fome others whom I 
could mention, have amafied great wealth ; but 
thefe inftances are not very common ; and, a- 
mong a hundred phyficians, perhaps there is 
not more than one, who meets with fuch good 
luck; and this, fometimes, is more the refult 
of accident, of particular circumftances, or of 
whim and fafhion, than of eminent {kill or 
learning. I have heard mentioned a kind of 
phyficians, called by fome bon ton do&ors, who, 
as it is faid, gain much money, not, as it is 
pretended, by eminence and fujperior knowledge 
of their profelfion, but by means of accommo- 
dating themfelves, their prefcriptions,. and their 
conventions, to the tafte of their either real 
or imaginary patients. I am of opinion, that 
the reafon why fo many phyficians, particularly 
in London, are without much bufinefs, is to be 
looked for in the largenefs of the fees, which 

F 4 they 
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they cither expeft, or which arc eftablifted by 
cuftom. I remember that the mod eminent 
pbyficians at Hamburgh, who kept their car- 
riages, and thus vifited their patients, had no 
more for each vifit than a mark, which amounts 
to fixteen pence fterling; and the utmoft given 
by rich attd generous perfons, was, now ancl 
then, half a crown. But, in London a phy- 
fician; wherf he is called in for afliftance, and 
writer & prefcriprion, though, perhapsr, but a 
mere palliative, expedte a guinea for his fee, if 
not two: Should the iHnefs of the patient be 
of a long duration, he is, perhaps, fatisfied, 
with tak,ihg a fee only every other vifit. In dan- 
gerous cafes/ if it be required that one or tw<f> 
more phy ficians are to be called in, for the fake 
of a confultation between them, to relieve the 
patiant either one way of the other, they expefr, 
as I have been informed, three, and fonietimes 
five guineas each, jbr thefr trouble. This be- 
ing the cafe, it may eafily be fuppofed; that 
. moft people, without knowing that Hippocrates 
himfelf gave the wholefome advice ?Ws ialf»-, 
will, for the fake of faving experices, avoid the 
phyficians as long as they can. Ifi Ldiiddn, 
therefore, and in all England, the apothecary 
is the firft to whom the patient applies, after he 
has tried what are called family remedies, or, 

per* 
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perhaps, madfe himlelf woHe, •by" , -ufiiig ; "Tomc 
noftrum9. The apothecary, "indeed, -"tibts not 
expe£ fe& like the dddfeor; but* h is biH forpow- 
ders, pills, and draughts/ which he -fends hi 
after the recovery, 1 or happy deceafe of »' the pa- 
tient, amounts fometime$ x td : almaft as much as 
the fees of tht do&or. SbouHd the difordef- of 
the patient, after 'a little time, difcover fome 
dangerous fymptoms, the'regular bped ph^fi- 
cian is then called in for affiftance; ofteiYtfmdi 
merely that the patient may leave the Vfottd'Jii 
cundum artim. It is -Hkewifefaid;' though I do 
not vouch for the truth of iti : 'that the apothe- 
cary fometimes will go hand in hand with thfe 
doftor. Thfe former, it is pretended, witti an 
air of gravity and forrow, will inform either the 
patient himfelf, or his friends, that his own ikill 
is exhaufted, and that his powers are become 
too feeble to conquer the increafing difoidtr; 
^nd, therefore, that it would be advifeable to 
call in the aid of a phyfician. If it happens, 
that the patient is fcit^er not acquainted with ari 
able ptyfician, or has no particular .attachment 
to any, the apothecary knows a very worthy and 
refpeAable phyfician, who would do his utmofl: 
for the relief of the much -to-be pitted patient^ 
and hisdiftreffed friends or family. The dod:or 
is, of courfe, introduced by the apothecary; 
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and the former, out of gratitude to the latter, 
will fometiraes, it is faid, though this appears 
to me hardly probable, prefcribe liberally for 
the benefit of his recommending friend, and 
mpre, perhaps, than the weak ftomach of the 
patient, or his purfe, can well bear. 

When I firft came to England, a large full 
bottomed and well powdered wig, a fword, and 
a cane, generally with a golden head, were 
reckoned among the efiential requifites of a 
phyfician, and without which he could not be 
entitled to confidence. He was to approach the 
fick bed with an air of gravity, and a flow 
pace ; and, after having feated himfelf by its 
fide, he was to aft. the patient fome queftions 
leaning with his upper lip on the head of his 
cane, and calling his eyes thoughtfully on the 
ground* Prescriptions were to be written with 
the appearance of deep meditation. But as 
fafbion prevails even in the materia medica, 
and influences prefcriptions and remedies, fo it 
has extended its power over the phyficians 
themfelves, and their external appearance. The 
venerable wigs, the filver-hilted fwords, and the 
gold-headed canes, were thrown afide ; and the 
old and young London Efculapius's, feemed 
to be at once wholly metamorphofed j a few 

old, 
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old, grave, folid, and folemn doctors except* 
cd 5 . The others appeared in their own hair, tied 
in a handfome bag; with a brilliant ring on 
their finger, carefully difplayed when they felt 
the pulfe of ]their patients; and, after aflcing a 
few queftions, rather in a cheerful manner, not 
to frighten the fick, theyiatdown to write a 
prefcri prion, with fo much eafe and celerity, 
as if they had been long ago acquainted with 
the (late of the diforder, with the cooftitutkm 
of the patient, and with the moft certain reme- 
dies to reftore him to health. I ftall only oh- 
fervc, that*n apothecary, after the deceafe of 
the patient, may not only fend in his bill, but 
even, in cafe of non-payment, enforce it in a 
legal way. This a phyfician cannot. do; he 
muft take care to get paid, whilft the ftate of 
the patient renders him neceflary, for his de- 
mands Will not be fupported in a court of judi- 
cature. 

Some years ago, very laudable charities were 
inftituted, under the denomination of Difpenfk- 
ries, fbpported by the voluntary contributions 
of annual fubferibers. A phyfician, chofen by 
them, and rewarded with a fmall falary, gives 

$ It ftiould be remembered that this was written in 1782 % 
at prefent, a proper drefs prevails among the medical gen* 
tlemcil in" London, 

advice 
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fdvht gratis to the poor aQJidlbed with illqefiL 
frhem they come recommended by a fijbfcribe? 
fo the difpenfery'i and in cafe they, ate, confine^ 
Ify theifdifcrder^ he r jfits theox.in .their habita? 
tipns*. The medicines that are prefprihed are 
given* gratis, to the poor, by aa apothecary 
who i$ like wife, chqfen by th§ fubfe^ibers, and 
Jbeing endowed with a fmall ftipend, hislhop is 
fopptatad aifofrqiBa the money fubferibed. Such 
l?teri?ite^thefc;^ undoubtedly, highly com- 
TOencJafcle ; an<l W e ;pr<*>fs of the -good inten- 
tions*' -and human^ $ifpofitiori, of a pa^tof the 
"jEpgUfe nation,, whi^b , can afford \6 give relief 
**> ;tht diftreffedppor, 

a , Jt has t>e§n faid of Englifhphy^cians, that^ 
jji ttyairprefejiptions, thfy are more for powerful* 
18: fMhfr violent medicines than moderate. Ai\ 
.cjflypjfpt Englifh ghyfician obferved to me, that 
j0ejr j#atei;ia niedica contains mpre chemical 
than Galenical preparations, becaufe the former 
#ffc,fp-0pgeiy For this very reafon, he thought 
-thaSrftfc fft^thqd of French phyficians, in cur- 
A^g difprd^rs, was far lefs efficacious than the 
vEngJiih, becaufe the former, in their pharmacy 
€ %tfi tp9$e for Galenicals than chemicals. A Ger- 
man phyfician refident in London, who is emi- ' 
r neritip the medical art, has affured me, that a 
greater quantity of laudanum, and more opiates, 
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are prefcribed by Erigliih phyficians in London 
Within a twelvemoiich> than in a)l Gctrnany for 
many years together. 

England, it cannot be defiled, has produced 
Very eminent phyffctansj and < fuch as have 
greatly prorftoted the medical aft: by thiir leanv- 
ing ahd fcrenccw Even now I cobld -mentid* 
gentlemen in this line, who" are ftill living, and 
Who do honour to their profeflion, ndt only as 
men of fuperior medicat knowledge and abili- 
ties, but likewife as men of excellent and ami- 
able characters. v \. v;.; 4 . 

The furgeons in England wire, till tlie year 
*74S> upon the fame footing as durs in Ger- 
many ; they were both barbers and furgetfh*. 
At that time, however, thty became two fepa- 
rate bodies, and the furgeons were made a cor- 
poration and a company by themfiflves; Ac- 
cording to the charter of thU company, nobody 
thould praftife furgery, within feven miles <Jf 
London, except he be examined and Jteenfed 
"by the company^ Notwithftaridirig thisTOgiil*- 
r KonV many, I believe-, praftife, withoilf having 
Undergone an exafoinatitfh, d*' tfeteit&i a li- 
cence. The Company has agne hall in the 
Old Battey, with ah anatomical theatre, .\\here 
tfibfear^ f yiflfeated> wh<> a*6 kinged \iottm^ 

li • " Eog- 
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England, and particularly London, has emi* 
nent and renowned furgeons ; but, the majo* 
rity, I believe, are not intitled to much com* 
mendation. The numerous hofpitals, the army 
and the navy, are molt excellent fchools to 
breed good furgeons ; though, at the fame time, 
they are apt, to render fome of them deftitute 
of compaflion, and to make them forget the 
di&ates of humanity towards the unhappy ob- 
je6ts who ftand in need of their affiftance. Dur- 
ing the winter time, anatomical le&ures arc 
frequently announced in public prints, and read 
by eminent men in the profeffion. Dead bodies 
being with difficulty to be procured for diflec- 
tion, a fet of people, called in- the London* 
phrafeology Rcfurre&ion-men, clandeftinely 
dig up fome of the recently buried bodies* 
and though there is a fevere punifhment inflift- 
cd upon thofe, who are convi&ed of robbing 
the church-yards, yet they venture for the fake 
of afmall gain to bring thofe bodies under the 
anatomical knife, which, by the furviving rela- 
tions, are fuppofed to reft quietly in the graves 
in which they were interred. . 
r The Britilh philofophical writings, even th£ 
very modern ones, are well known with us in. 
-Germany i and, therefore, I need not he mi- 
nute on this branch of literature. The manner 

of 
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of teaching, in the two Englifh univerfitks, 
what is called in the fchopls philofophy, is, as 
I fhall fhew afterwards, rather unphilofophicaL 
But fuch old Gothic and fcholaftic inftitutions 
are not the rules J>y which the ftate of philofo- 
phy in England is to be judged. Ever £nce expc^ 
rimental philosophy has been purfued by unre- 
mitted induftry, the manner of philofophizing 
has happily received a very different turn* 
Locke has applied it fiiccefsfuliy to logic and 
metaphyfics, and Newton has done it with the 
fame advantage in his purfuits and works* It 
has alfo been of the greatcft fervice in thole 
parts of philofophy which relate to ethics and 
to the nature of man. The Britilh writers are 
the firft, who, in this refpeft, opened the way 
for truth. Real philofophy is to teach us the 
principles of our knowledge, and how its dif- 
ferent branches are related and connected ; 
by a careful obfervation of eflfofts which are per- 
ceived by our fenfes, it is to lead us to the find- 
ing out their caufes ; and by comparing the caufes, 
we are to conclude what the effects of them 
will be. It, therefore, (hould long ago have been 
difcovcr^d, that the way of obfervations and 
experiments, and not the conftru&ing of arti- 
ficial, tpttcring, and. ill-founded fyftems, to 
which we arc too much ftilladdifted mGermany* 

is 
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i^the only means of finding but .and adhering t© 
trudi. • Since the Eoglifh havc:fet an je sample 
-itxf ch|s kind of philofophy, morality, at l£aft 
tteoffciifcallyj has gfcihed by k;> jT&e >Ay hfe 
Jtfeh opened of reasoning and of fwritingf oa 
-kgiflatkm, government, finance, comrrierce> 
andotlier important 1 fubje^8y> : philo;fopfei<^lly 
:and oqd^p the^ guidance of found, fenft, mtfofc 
•more than it ufed to be foririerly. Hiftoiry hafc 
ibeen reftored to its trtfe dignity* fo ^to,<be£ 
come, as lord Boiingbroke fcxprefi^s it* philo- 
sophy teaching by examples ; nay, all. kind* of 
fcierices feeni to bt regenerated t wid e$Ij#ene{I 
;by this fpirit of philofophy, ^ which ^ ry& gi#en 
tci crafting fyftematiffclly ■ caftles ifl ; t)i<? t air r but 
*&$. jtuft taay of reaforttng frpm fatfls, fropci care- 
£t& obforvatians^ and |MFOper<exjperiments. How 
•iiiiich; does *he Republic of levels, in this fe- 
;fjgc&ft owt to Great-Britain I I am* however; 
-aimoft; inclined to thiftk, that foine moderti 
-FnetieH iphilofophfe^l waiters,, have, trod, this way 
,of airivtog at truths witfc more- fcolffoefs and! 
fuebefe*, than many Britifh authors of the fajp^e 

ciafs. But, though a few of the French nation 

i- . . . • 

« \ • Tfcis aflertion is now ftrongly confirmed by the late revo- 
lution in France, wnich, in a great meafure, tfs J t& t>fe attribut- 
*i& tottofe Writers, which 1* had in vie*¥> when^f^wrcrtcthis, 
JAmtimfcnnycztL xgti.::.. .. ;; cr, i » . >. .. i - 
t: have 
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kavfc (hewh themfelves great in theory ; yet the 
Englifti have ' this preference, that they, as to 
the greateft part, have already long ago prao 
tifed and reaped the benefit of thofe princU 
pies, which a few of the French have advan- 
ced only in their writings. 

Nptwithftanding the pralfe which is due td 
the Englifh, on account of their promoting ex- 
perimental phi!ofophy> and the great fcrvicc 
which by their writings they have done to learn- 
ing, it can hardly be thought, that the manner 
in which this kind of philofophy is, at prelbnt, 
by fomc purfued, is conflftent with its dignity* 
or that it can be ptodu&ive of the utility which 
might otherwife be expe&ed> Almoft every 
one, who now claims the title of a philofopher, 
pretends to be converfant in natural hiftory, 
though* in fad, many refemble only the" virtu* 
ofo Nicholas Gimcrack* who, under the motto 
of nugis addere pondus^ is recorded, with his laft 
will, in the Tatler 7 . Their time is fpent in 
real trifles, and they huqt after fame in pretend- 
ed difcoveries, which, far from being of any im* 
portance, are only chilcjren's atpufements in a 
different fliape.; It is the fafhion to claffify the 
different kingdoms of nature, as they are called, 

' " ? VoLiy. No. 2i6 T . 
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and to build fyftems. This, indeed, is very 
ufeful, and even nccefTary, but there are many 
who ftyle themfelves natural philofophers, who 
think that in this confifts the whole fcience of 
nature, and that k is* nothing but a mere voca- 
bulary, which employs only the memory, leav- 
ing the underftanding unoccupied; priding 
themfelves on being engaged in the noble ftudy 
of nature, though they are doing nothing that 
has any tendency to produce the leaft benefit to 
fociety. 

Chemiftry has been cultivated, for fome 
years paft, with great fuccefs in England. Dr, 
Watfon, the prefent bifhop of LandafF, and Mr. 
Kirwan, have particularly fignalized themfelves 
in this branch of fcience, by their writings. 
The' latter has even fuccesfully applied himfclf 
to the learning of the German language, that 
he might be able to read our books written upon 
this fcience, which, I believe, is . alnioft the 
'only 6ne in which the Engl'rih have hitherto al- 
lowed us any eminence. 

The Britifli writers in moral philofophy are 
Undoubtedly of great merit, and they are very 
well known in our country. They, hotfever, 
grow, at prefent, fewer in number, ^nd, as fomc 
pretend, lefs in intrinfic value. Good moral 
periodical publications, andfuchas tend to pro*- 
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bote virtue, appear not fo frequently as for- 
merly; and many of the old ones may be faid 
to be nearly configried to oblivion; The Spec- 
tator, Guardian, Tatleri and other fimilaf pro- 
ductions, which were formerly highly efteemed* 
arc noWj at public fales, bought at a cheap rate, 
Whoever meets them in family book-cafes, may; 
in moft inftances> fuppofe that the owners 
look upoh them as publications which fiiited the 
tafte of their anceftors very i^ell, to pais ah idle 
hour with ; but that they are now out of fafhion, 
becaufe -genteel pfeople; at pirefent, know better 
how to fpend their time, by going to afTembliesj 
and other places of ehtertainment, by fitting 
down to the card-table, or following amufe- 
tnents of different kinds* The romances of a 
jkichardfon, a Fielding, and others, which 
Were formerly in high fepiite, begin to be laid 
afide; as books which make the reader fodii 
fleepy ; and the rather; firtce almo'ft every week 
ne# romances, in two or more little pocket vo*- 
lumesj are publifhed in London; which arc 
Written with fo much eafe, atid arc fo entertain- 
in g* beCaufe they cbrrefpohd fo much with the 
manner* and %hb fafliions of the prefeiit age. 
The works of Lord Shafiefbury, which went 
formerly through fo many elegant editions j 
which contain fo much truth and excellence ; 

G % "which 
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which reprefent virtue in fo amiable a light, 
are now almoft forgotten. Lord Shaftefbury's 
principle, that virtue is defirable for its own 
fake, does not altogether agree with that pre- 
dominant properility to luxury and fenfuality, 
wliich cannot be fo eafily fatisfied, on account 
of the accumulating taxes and dearnefs of liv- 
ing. Every one cries, virtus f>q/i nummos, and 
very few can form an idea of difinterefted vir- 
tue. The fate which has attended Lord Shaftef- 
bury's writings, in regard to a natural inflin£t 
to virtue, has likewife befallen thofe of a Hut- 
chefon, .recommending the beauty of virtue, 
and a proper dire&ion of the paffions. The lat- 
ter, perhaps, ftill meet with fome admirers, in 
the poorer and barren parts of Scotland, where 
indigence has fomewhat preferved the purity of 
manners, and where virtue, confequently, has 
not met with fo many impediments. During 
the firft years of my refidence in England, whaf 
is called fentimental, was the hobby-horfe of ma- 
ny moral writers, *nd of fuch perfons, as pre r 
tended to have finer feelings, and tenderer mo- 
ral nerves, than others, though they contradict- 
ed it frequently by their actions. The public 
however, grew tired of this, as of all other 
things ; and many perfons of both fexes may 
»ow be fecn, fmiling with a kind of contempt, 

though 
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though often without reafon, and very little to 
their honour, at every thing which appears to 
them to come under the denomination of fcntir 
mental. 

Mathematics are ftill, and defervedly, in that 
high repute, in which they have flood in Eng- 
land for fo many years, and Euclid is, as for- 
merly, the chief guide. The merits of the 
Englilh in regard to thefe fciences are indifput- 
able ; and Newton's name is known over half 
the globe. Even in thefe modern times a Mac- 
laurin, a Simpfon, a Smith, a Fergulbn, and 
others, are become famous for their mathema- 
tical knowledge. Mathematical inftruments 
are nowhere made to greater perfection than in 
England. They are exported to all countries 
where learning is cultivated ; and it ftruck, me 
when I obferved, that the befl telefcopes, and 
other mathematical inftruments, in the royal 
obfervatory at Paris, were of Englilh fabrica- 
tion. The greateft improvements of micro? 
fcopes, eledtrical machines, and telefcopes, we 
owe to the Englilh ; though our countryman, 
Herfchel, in regard to the latter, has now gone 
farther than any one before him. 

It is but of late years that England has pro- 
duced any hiftorians of note ; though, perhaps, 
even now it may be faid, that the Scotch have 

G 3 the 
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the fuperiority. Burnet, Hume, Robertfon^ 
and fpme other modern hiftpriajis, who have 
gained reputation by their hiftorical writings^, 
are Scotchmen. England, however, has fome 
fo boaft of likewife ; and, among others, Lord 
Littleton's Hiftory of Henry the Second, as well 
as Gibbon's Hiftory of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire, are monuments, which 
will dp credit to the Englifh hiftorical Mufe for 
many years to come. The Univerfal Hiftory, 
which is tranflated into pur language, and aug 7 
niented with many new quarto volumes, has 
certainly its merit; but it is not fp much ad- 
mired in England as it feerns to b$ with u$ in 
Germany, 

In regard toecclefiaftiqal hiftory, the EnglHh 
were formerly in greater repute than they are at 
prefent. Dr. Jortin, I believe, may be con* 
fldered as the laft, whofe writings on this branch 
pf fcience are of eminence. Mofheim's Eccle- 
fjaftical Hiftory, which, fome years ago, was 
pranflated into Englifh, has met with uncom- 
mon fuccefs; but.moft of pur other modern 
writers op this fubjed:, which are of merit, are 
unknown in this country. 

The famous Di&ionary of Bayle, has been 
the means of introducing into England a great 
tafte for biography. It has been riot only 

tranf- 
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tranflated into Englifti, but has even given rife 
to a fimilar work, under the title of Biographia 
Britannica, a fecond edition of which, with great 
• additions, is how publifliing. The learned edi- 
tors fpare no pains to make its merit far exceed 
thefirft; but as they cannot call their time (b 
much their own, and have not fo much leifure 
upon their hands, as thofe who are provided 
with prebends or finecures of confiderable 
emolument, the progress of the work is by 
no means equal to the wiflies of thofe who want 
to fee it foon completed, by the able hands 
which are now employed about it. Dr. John- 
fon's Lives of the Englifh'Poets are undoubtedly 
a valuable biographical work, though there are 
fome perfons who think, that they are written 
with too much prolixity, and too little candour 
and accuracy. Biographies were formerly not 
very common in England, but at prcfent hardly 
a perfon of any note in fociety, or an authpr little 
above mediocrity, can depart this life, or a cri- 
minal of fome notoriety be executed, but he 
has inftanfly more than one biographer, who 
wilhes to edify the furvivors by writing his life 
in a magazine, in a pamphlet, or even in a whole 
volume. 

Geography owes much to the Englifh; parti- 
cularly as they, by their fea voyages and new 

G 4 dif. 
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difcovcric9, have greatly contributed towards 
enlarging the knowledge of the globe. Their 
accounts of voyages, when they are publtfhed, 
are generally very good. The Britifh travellers 
are commonly cool obfervers, who do not Hare 
with furprize and admiration, at .every thing 
they meet with new, nor do they prefer every 
fpot on the earth to their own country. They, 
therefore, relate what they have feen in the man- 
nej in which it really prefented itfelf; though, 
indeed, there are fome who will exaggerate and 
embellifti their accounts, at the expence of 
truth, claiming the privilege of travellers, and 
requiring allowance to be made for what they 
relate. Englifhmen who have travelled, or who 
jiave informed themfelves by reading and con- 
verfation, are pretty well informed of the ftate 
of other countries ; though even among the for- 
mer, as I have before obferved in another place, 
many exceptions are to be made. As for the 
t>ulk of the nation, I believe, that the gene- 
rality even of thofe who have received what 
might be called a fuperior education, are much 
Uninformed in matters relating to any other 
parts of the globe, except that little fpot in 
their own country, which they have feen with 
. their own eyes. The want of this fpecies of 
Jojowledge I have frequently obferved, in 3 mojl 

laughs 
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laughable degree, in Englifh newfpapers ; nay it 
tas fometimes flifcwn itfelf among the fpeaker* 
in the Britifli fenate. 

. As to what relates to the ftudy of antiquity, 
Ifhall fpeak of that more amply, when I give 
an account of the Antiquarian Society, One 
remark, however, I cannot help making here, 
which is^ that, as the Englifh have brought fo 
many remains of antiquity, at great cxpencc, 
from Italy, Greece, Egypt, Afia, and other' 
parts of the world to their illand, it is rather 
remarkable, that they have but few learned an- 
tiquaries among their writers. Potter, of 
whom we have the Antiquities of Greece ; Pri- 
deaux, Pococke, and Chandler, who is the edi- 
tor of the Marmora Oxonienfia and of the Io* 
nian Antiquities, are all learned men, much to 
be efteemedj but England cannot yet boaft of 
a Montfaucon. 

Eloquence is much cultivated and efteemed 
in Englapd $ and yet I thipk it has by no means 
rifen to that degree of perfe&ion, which might 
naturally h^ve been expe&ed ; fince the incite* 
pients, and opportunities for it, are nowhere 
greater, and more frequent, than in this ifland. 
Pulpit eloquence in England is not very bril- 
liant, or calculated to excite great admiration. 
Ip the eftablipied church, it is generally mor^l 

dqc- 
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do&rine, drefTcd in cold logic, which is read 
with a kind of monotony, without animation*, 
without any appcarrnce of zeal in the preacher, 
and commonly in a very low voice. Befides 
many, though they have their notes clofe before 
their eyes, read in a ipoft timorous manner, as 
if they faw the inftruments of punifhment be- 
fore them, which were in ufe at the rhetorical 
cxercifes at Lyons in France inftituted by Ca*. 
ligula, to which Juvenal alludes in that well 
known line : 

• • . Lugdunenfem rhetor di&urus ad aram. 

There are, indeed, fome excellent compofitions 
for the pulpit, fuch as thofe of a Tillotfon, a 
Sherlock, and in modern times a Blair; but 
their excellence confifts more in the elegance 
of expreffion, and the purity of language, in 
which they are written, than in that ravifliing 
eloquence, which not only addrefles the under- 
Handing, butawakens the paflions, and goes di- 
ye£Uy tq the heart. The French, in my opinion, 
have greater orators among their clergy than the 
Englifh, who cannot boaft of a Bofluet, a 
Flechier, a Bourdaloue, a Maffillon, or a Sau- 
rin. Addifon complained in his time, that the 
clergy of his nation were not poffefled of the 
exterior qualities of an orator ; they ftarid, he 
fays, in the pulpit like blocks, and will hardly 
§ move 
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ftioye a finger, to enforce the do&rines which 
they preach. Whoever has ftudied the father* 
pf eloquence, and read the third book of Cicero 
pn the Orator, or the eleventh of Quintilian, 
will rather hefitate before he pronounces favour- 
ably on fuch kind of pulpit eloquence. There 
are, indeed, among fotne enthufiaftic Engliih 
preachers, many, who run into the other tx- 
treme ; they bawl like madmen, and geniculate 
in the pulpit, in a manner which certainly can- 
not promote devotion ; but neither their exte- 
rior deportment, nor the interior quality of 
their difcourfes, are fuch as come before the tri- 
bunal of eloquence ; for they are both, in gene- 
ral, beneath all criticifm. 

The eloquence at the bar, and in parliament, 
is far fuperior; but confidering the frequent* 
ppportunitie$ which occur, and the various 
and important fubje&s which offer themfelves 
there, for pra&ifing the rhetorical art, and dis- 
playing the power of eloquence, it is rather fur- 
prizing, thatitis not carried to greater perfection. 
Some fpeeches which I have heard at the bar, 
and in parliament, were, indeed, excellent, and 
mafter-pieces of oratory, quite in thefpiritof * 
Cicero or a Demofthenes ; but they are not very 
frequent. There are counfellors at the bar, and 
Speakers in parliament, whofe delivery is animat- 
' " ' «*, 
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ed, and their a&ion fuitable to the fubjeft of 
which they are treating; but with the generality 
k is the reverfe. Very few fpeak with that 
fire and energy, which, as we are told by an- 
cient writers, diftinguifhed the principal orators 
of Athens or of Rome, 

How much the talent of fpeaking publicly 
is efteemed and cultivated in England, may be 
fecn by the many debating focieties, which at 
different times have been eftabliihed in London. 
The fubje&s to be debated on in thefe focieties 
are various, though moftly political, and are 
often announced in the public papers feveral 
days before the debate takes place. There 
were even, fome years ago, theological debating 
clubs, where all Hinds of people, coblers and 
butchers, had a right to difpute upon intricate 
matters of faith and fubtile points of divinity, 
certainly not to promote religious knowledge, 
edification, charity, and toleration. This nui- 
fance, however, became fo flagrant, that a ftop 
was put to it. In fome of thefe focieties I have 
pbferyed much decorum and regularity. It can- 
not beexpe&ed, that in fo motley an afTembly 
as thefe focieties fometimes are, the fpeakers 
Jhould be always well informed of the fubjedt 
yppn which they prefume to give their opinion, 
or th^t their arguments ihould be delivered in 

fuch 
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fuch a manner as to afford much evidence of 
their rhetorical talents. I have, however, fome- 
times been entertained, and even furpri^ed by 
fpeakers, who, when they arofe, did not pro- 
mtfe much. When the fubjeft of debate hap- 
pens to be political, Speakers and orators Hart 
up in great plenty; but when it relates to the 
fciences, there is rather a fcarcity. I happened 
once to be prefent in one of the principal 
focieties of this kind, where the queftion to be 
debated was, Whether it required more talents 
to write a comedy, or a tragedy? The affem- 
bly was fufficiently numerous ; but the fpeakers 
were very few, and thofe who delivered their 
opinion, feemed to be much unacquainted with 
the fubje&« One man only* who, by his apron 
and his ftrait hair, which he wore, betrayed 
that fortune had not been favourable to him* 
fpoke with fluency, and with fo much good 
fenfe, delivered with natural eloquence, that it 
pleafed me much. But, though he excelled 
the other fpeakers, who were drefled like gen* 
tlemen ; "yet he fhewed, that he had thought 
very little on the fubje&, and perhaps had ne- 
ver read any thing relating to it. The elo- 
quence and the powers of fpeaking, in theft 
focieties, appear never more brilliant, nor is the 
number of orators ever greater, than when the 

fub- 
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fubjeft of the debate happens to be the favo- 
rite topic of the Englifh, marriage and women; 
Every one of thofe prefent, who is in the leaft 
inclined to entertain the company with a fpeechjf 
becomes animated ; and though, perhaps his 
beard has hardly begun to fprout forth, is as^ 
ivife and as eloquent as Homer's Neftor could 
be* 

Accidentally, to pleafc a friend, I went with 
him to one of thefe debating focietiesj where 
thequeftion to be debated was, Whether it was 
more advifeable to marry an old maid or a wi- 
dow? What a mellifluous drain of eloquence 
was there to be heard from old and yoiing ! All 
feemed to be animated by the prefence of many 
female hearers ; when, after a long and fpirited 
debate, the widows came off vidtoridus. 

In the year 1779, ^ e attempts for the pro* 
tiidtidn of eloquence went fo far, as to givd 
even the female fex an Opportunity of improving 
and difplaying publicly thofe gifts and powers of 
their tongues, with which nature has fo bounti- 
fully endowed them* This rhetorical fchool 
teceived a French naifie* and was called la belle 
ajfemblee, though all the declamations were id 
Engltth* It was held onee a week; fa the even* 
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ing, and the admittance into the room where 
it was kept, coft four times as much as in other 
debating focieties. I was once prefent, wheti 
the fubjedfc of debate was, Whether a country 
life was preferable to a town life ? There were 
about ten who Ipoke from the galleries, and 
the firft two or three who had mafks on, appear- 
ed to have learned their fpeeches by heart, and 
were perhaps adtreffes, to fct the debate a-going. 
Others harangued afterwards without mates, 
and fome delivered their fentiments extremely 
well. One, I am pretty certain, fpoke, as it is 
called, extempore, and much to the purpofe. 
Another, who, I believe, was never in want of 
words at a tea table, or in fight of the curtains, 
attempted feveral times to fpeak j but was as of- 
ten obliged to flop, and at laft to give it up. 
This belle ajfemblee, however, did nor laft long, 
and another fchool for orators was opened* 
which was to reprefent the houfe of commons. 
The illufion that attended this imitation was 
carried to a high degree, indeed. The appear- 
: aftce of the room, the reprefentatidn of the 
fpeaker, and df the' rtiinifterial and oppofition 
party, the fubje&s of theiV debates, the warmth 
With which they were carried on, and the -man- 
lier in Which the fpeakers expreited themfelves, 
Was entirely in the ftyie of the houfe of com* 
'• - mons. 
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mons. But this curious inftitution was of st 
ffiort duration. Some of the fpeakers who were 
bred to the law, or had received a proper edu- 
cation, did, aff:er they had once or twice Ihewn 
their talents, not appear any more in their feats* 
and the debates became of courfe very impex* 
fedl. Betides, the fpedators in the galleries were 
not numerous enough to defray the necefiary ex* 
pences, which attended fuch a kind of enter- 
tainment, and this mock parliament could not 
impofe taxes and great fums of money for its 
own fupport. It was, however, a good fchool 
for orators ; and ic might have been far 
more fo, if the fubjedts had not referred to the 
dry politics of the day, but had rather been 
chofen from ancient hiftory, and the topics 
been fuch as engaged formerly the Greek ora- 
tors, or thofe in the fenate and the forum at 
Rome, It is faid^ that members of parliament, 
who (hone afterwards in the houfe of commons, 
have delivered the firft fruits of their eloquence 
aj: the fhrine of a Robinhood. 

The ftate of poetry in England is well known 
-with us in Germany, where fome of the Eng- 
lifli poets are reprinted in the original, and 
others, with Johnfon's Lives of the Poets, are 
tranflated into our language. It is faid of the 
Englifh poets, that they are more eminent for 

geftiu* 
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ius than tafte, more dHtinguHhed for fpirk 
fire, and for ftrength and force, than for 
; but refpediing this I will decide nothing. 
s only I ftall obferve^ that thofe who think 
this iflaad has not at prefcnt any good 
ts, are much miftaken. Many times have I 
rd foreigners exclaim, The glory of Englifh 
try is paft, there «rc no more Miltons f 
•es, Youngs, or Thomibns ! Generally fuch 
ended connoiffears of Britilh literature, 
ie over with a conceit that they are tho* 
*hly acquainted with all its branches, though 
aft they know very little of it. They are 
erfe&ly informed of what it was fifty years 
, and (till more imperfe&ly of what it is at 
■cnt. I will not fay, that the encomiums 
ch are bellowed upon the poets juft now 
itioned, have exhaufted all the topics of pane- 
c in fuch a manner, that nothing is left for 
e who come after thenaf but this I will af- 
, that to many modern Englifh poets, and 
r poetical talents, more juftice would have 
1 done, if the former had not previoufly 
:n poffeffion of fo much praife as they really, 
!. However, as pofterity generally judges 
1 more impartiality, when the heat of enthu- 
1 is paft, than the contemporaries are 
iftomed to do, fo it feems to me, as if the 
ol II. H Eng- 
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Englifli themfclvcs begin to lower the tone ia 
Which thofe poets were formerly fpoken of. 
^/f ikon, atleaft, who was ajmoft put upon afo equa- 
lity* with any of the Greek or Roman moft re- 
nowned poets, feems to lofe ground. Lord 
Chefterfield, who, in his time, was at the head 
of what the French call beaux efprits, writes to 
his fon in this manner: ". But \7hat will you 
fay, when I tell you truly, that I cannot pof- 
fibly read our countryman Milton through. I 
acknowledge him to have fome fublime paflages, 
fome prodigious flafhes of light, but then you 
muft acknowledge that light is often followed 
by darknefs vjjible, to ufe his own expreffion. Be- 
fides, nor having the honour of being acquainted 
with any of the parties in his poem, except the 
man and the woman, the chara&ers and fpeeches 
of a dozen or two of angels, and of as many 
devils, are as much above my reach as my en- 
tertainment. Keey^his fecret for me, for if it 
ihould be known, I fhould be abufed by every 
taftelefs pedant, and every folid divine in Eng- 
land 7 ." 

Within a few years pall, feveral poets have died 

in this ifland, who cannot be confidered as much 
inferior ro thofe before mentioned. Gray's 

• ~ Lord Chefterfidd's Letters to his Son. Letter eclbr. 

vol. iii. p fc 370. 

Elegy 
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Elegy written in a Country Church-yard, is thought 
by Englifhmen, who may be eftcemed good 
judges in fuch matters* to ; be equal t& any of 
the elegies of the ancients, of an OvidoraTibul* 
lus. His odes are equally efteemed. Akenfide's 
Poem, the Tkafures. of Imagination, is by fome 
fuppofed to be one of the beft which has beeft 
written in the Englifh language, Mafon wrote, 
befides many other valuable pieces, a Monody on 
the Death of Pope> which' many think Pope 
himfelf could not have furpafied. Glover's 
Leonidas is an heroic poem, much known, and 
more efteemed in Germany, than here in Eng- 
land itfelf, where it feemed to begin to be con- 
signed to oblivion, even before its author died. 
Goldfmith was a poet of fine feelings and 
line imagination, whofe verfification is eafy and 
harmonious. His Deferted Village and his Travel- 
ler have, in my opinion, much poetical and 
moral merit. Mr. Hayley, Dr. Jofeph 
Warton, and his brother Thomas Warton, 
to whom we are indebted for The Hifiory of Eng~ 
Ufh Poetry, are poets, who in . England are 
thought to be poflefled of confiderable merit. 
The Englifh Mufe, within thefe thirty years, 
has particularly fignalized herfelf in fatiHcal 
compofitions, and Churchill ought to be 
placed at the head of the EngliQi poets of thi* 
H a kind* 
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kind. His fatirical lafh was almoft as much 
dreaded as that of Peter Aretincf, who ufed t6 
boaftof h'is, that he put even princes, by its 
menace, under a kind of tribute. It is to be re- 
gretted, that '-' Churchill's .poems, which arfc 
written fo much in point, fo bitter, and in fuch 
fmooth and flowing numbers, are, as fatires, to6 
local and too perfonal, fo that even now they 
can hardly be underftood without a commen- 
tary. Since Pope publifhed his tranflation of 
Homer, England has produced poets, who, by 
their tranilations in metre, have acquired fame. 
Grainger's Ttbullus and Weft's Pindar are 
deemed to be of decided merit; and Hoole's 
Tajb is, in regard to verfification, pronounced, 
by fome, to be equal to that of Pope. This 
age has even produced many Englilh poetefles, 
fuch as a Seward, a Smith, a Williams, a Carter, 
a Bafbauld, a More, who, whilft I am writing 
this, are ftili living, and poflefled of acknow- 
ledged merit. 

How fond the Englifh are of making verfts, 
may be feen from the monthly poetical produc- 
tions in each of the Magazines, whece many ap- 
pear as poets, of whom the fame may be faid, 
that Horace pronounces upon many in his 
time, 

Non homines, nonDl, nonconceflere column*. 

6 There 
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There is hardly any daily newfpapc r, in which 
a fmall room, under the denomination of Po- 
et's Corner, &c. is not affigned to the makers 
of verfes j to gratify readers, who arc delighted 
with reading rhimes, let them he of whatever 
kind they will. 

During my refidence in London, two ftrange 
meteors have appeared in the Engliih poetical 
atmofphere ; I mean the poems of Q/San by 
Mr. Macpherfon, and Rowley's Poems by 
Chatterton. I believe that, at prefent, among 
the learned Britons, who are in the teaft ac- 
quainted with thefe pretended relics of old po- 
etry, few will be found, who are not convinced, 
that the pretended connoiffeurs were as much 
taken in by thefe publications, as Scaliger for- 
merly was by thofe few verfes of Muretus, which 
be, according to his arrogated fcent of anti- 
quity, declared to be remnants of the old poet, 
Trabea 8 . Thofe, indeed, who endeavoured 
to defend the ingenious fi&ion of Macpherfon, 
and the poetry of Chatterton, which, as it is 
fuppofed by fome, was compiled, in great mea- 
fure, from Bailey's Di&ionary, have expofed 
themfelves not a little. Dr. Johnfon, when he 
was afked, Whether he thought any perfon 

* Di&ionaire dc Bayle, torn. iv. Art. Trabta, Rem. A. 

H 3 now 
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now living, cpujd have written fuch a poem as 
Offian? isfaid to have replied, with his ufuaj 
roughnefs ^ Yes, fir, many men, m^ny women, 
many children." 

It is time for me to conclude this general 
view of the State of Literature in England* X 
am well aware, that much is wanted to render it 
more perfed ; but I fhall content nciyfelf, with 
adding only a fliort account of thofe focieties, 
which are inftituted for the, advancement of 
learning, and with a few obfervations relative tq 
public libraries. 
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THIS learned Society has contributed, un- 
doubtedly, much towards the : promo- 
tion of true and ufeful knowledge; and it is, 
perhaps, among all focieties of this kind, the v 
firft and the mofl eminent. Since fuch inftitu- 
tions have taken place, the eyes of men are 
foraewhat more opened. Ill founded hypo- 
thefes, and fyftems, built upon them, began to 
be thrown afide. Nature was more carefully 
inquired into, and experiments of various forts 
were made. From thefe two fources, infer- 
ences were drawn* Human knowledge, which 
otherwife is fo much confined, became more en- 
larged; truth and error were now better diftin- 
guilhed, and many, who followed this new me- 
thod of fearching after knowledge , ihewed 
more modefty in judging, and left offfpeaking 
in a decifive tone. By this they diftinguifhed 
themfelves from the bulk of thofe, who arc 
called learned, and from thofe, who, under a 
fijppofed divine authority, are fond.of fpeaking 
io a dictatorial manner, and of perfecting thpfe, 

H 4 who 
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who are not inclined to adopt their opinions. 
The true philofopher finds > by fuch refcarches, 
his understanding ftrengthened, and bis mind 
compofed and tranquil. He reveres the hints, 
whiclrnature gives him, when he is enquiring 
after truth, and particularly that which concerns 
athics or morality. 

I do not introduce this as an enthufiaftical 
admirer of that fociety of which I am fpeak- 
tng; but I mention it rather with a view of pre- 
viously declaring, that I am acquainted with 
Us merits, and know how to value them; 
though, at the fame time, fincerity and a regard 
to truth will oblige me to fay a few things, 
which do not come under the denomination of 
praife. 

In the year 1 645, fome learned men in London 
agreed to meet once a week, and to have a con* 
verfation upon philosophical and mathematical 
fubjefts. Dr. Wallis,Dr. Wilkins, Dr. Goddard, 
Samuel Forfter, profeffor of aftronomy in GreA 
ham college, and Theodore Haak, a German 
from the Palatinate, may be confidered as the 
firft who gave rife to the inftitution of the Royal 
Society. Thefe gentlemen ufed to meet fome- 
times at the houfe of Dr. Goddard in Wood- 
fireet, becaufe he had a glafs-grinder with him ; 
fbmctinoes at profeffor Forfter's, in Greftiam col* 

lege. 
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lege. They very wifely laid it down as one of 
their principal laws, that all political queftions 
and debates fhould be entirely excluded from 
their conversation, when they met; and irtftead 
of them natural philofophy, geometry, aftro- 
Romy, mathematical fciences, chemiftry, navi- 
gation, and mechanical arts fhould be the topics 
of difcorofe* 

Some time after the fociety was in danger of 
being entirely diflblved, becaufe many of its 
members, particularly Dr. Wilkins and Dr. 
Wallis, quitted it, and fixed th$ir refidence 
elfewhere, on account of the public commotions 
and troubles, which then prevailed in the king- 
dom. However, towards the latter end of the 
year 1660, feveral of the old members, when 
public tranquillity was reftored,affembled again, 
and foon ereded a fociety more numerous and 
more refpe&able than the former. They met 
at the College of Phyficians, in Warwick-lane, 
and confifted of fifty-five members. It was then 
refolved, that whoever became a member of the 
fociety, fhould be elefted by at leaft one and 
twenty votes, and his chara&er fliould be fcru- 
tinized into, unlefs he were a noble lord, which 
appears rather a lingular exception tp be made 
by philofophers. It was likewife refolved, that 
every member fhould pay a ihilling weekly to 

the 
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the treafurer of the fociety, and ten lhillings for 
entrance, which latter expence was afterwards 
railed to two guineas, and it is now five. For 
the weekly lhillings, or two pounds twelve 
lhillings annually, the members receive the 
Philofophical Tranfadtions, as they are pub* 
lifted. 

In December of the above mentioned year 
Mr.Boyle, Mr. Denham, Mr. Alhmole, and 
Henry Oldenburg, a German, who afterwards 
became fecretary to the fociety, were received 
as members. In 1663 Charles the Second took 
this inftitution under his protection, and confti- 
tuted it a Royal Society, and a corporation. 
The diplomas given on this occafion may be feen 
before the printed ftatutes of the fociety 9 . Ac- 

9 Diplomat a et Staluta Regalis Societatis, Londini, pro Sci~ 
tntia naturali promwendctr—Juffu prafedis et concilii edita, 
175*. The Latin in which thefc diplomata are written is 
fuch, that it is fcarcely poffible for it to be worfe. J± fa- 
reigner, who is not acquainted with the Englifh language, 
will hardly be able to underftand it. It is to be regretted, 
that the Society did not commiffion one or more of its mem* 
bcrs to draw them up properly, and, if not to give them 
a Roman or claflical turn, at leait to expunge the gramma- 
tical errors which are to be found in them. The editors 
ieem to have been afraid io alter any thing, in printing 
them. The grammatical faults, therefore, are confejenti- 
oufly printed off, and marked with a ftar, referring to tht 
words at; the bottom of the page, Sic legitur in authen- 
tic* I 

cording 
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cording to thefe ftatutes, every one, who wifhes 
to become a member of the ibciety, is to pro- 
mife, that he will promote the knowledge of 
natural philosophy. The meeting of the foci- 
ety is fixed in thefe ftatutes, for Wednefday, at 
three o'clock in the afternoon ; but it has been 
fince changed^ and Thurfday at eight o'clock 
in the evening, is the time now fubftituted. Dif- 
ferent letters and memoirs, addreffed to the fo- 
$iety> are th<?n read, and the new members, 
who have been propofed in the manner required 
by the ftatutes, are balloted for. This lafts for 
an hour, after which the Prefident difmifiTe* the 
fociety. It is, at prefent, not the cuftom to 
c;onverfe or debate, during the meeting, upon 
the fubjefts which are communicated either in 
memoirs or letters. There has been, within 
thefe teft years, a pretty warm debate in the &- 
ciety, of which I ftiall prefently^ fay a few 
words, but it was not upon points relating to 
natural philofophy. 

The hiftory of this fociety was firft undertaken 
by Dr. Sprat, afterwards biftiop of Rochefter ; 
but as his book appeared fo early as the year 
1667, it extends itfelf only over a very fhort 
fpace of time. Dr. Birch, who was, for fome 
years, fecretary to the fociety, took the fubjeQ: 
up again ; but, finding that the fale of his book 

, did 
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did not anfwer the expences, he dropped his un* 
dertaking, after he had carried his hiftory only 
down as far as the year 1687 io . Every thing re- 
markable, Which was tranfa&ed in the foci- 
€ty, during that period, is here collected from 
the minutes of the fecretaries. The lives of 
the members, who died during this time, are 
infer ted ; and though they are not fo complete 
al might be wifhed, are yet entertaining to thofe 
who are fond of biography. Among them 
that of Oldenburg is to be found. This honeft, 
learned, and laborious man, who particularly, 
by means of his very extenfive foreign corre- 
fpondence, did, in his time, much contribute 
to the renown which the fociety then acquired, 
had a falary of forty pounds as fecretary $ and 
he fays, in one of his letters, that with a hun- 
dred pounds annually, including fixty which he 
had by marriage, he was hardly able to main- 
tain his family. 

Thofe papers, which the, fociety felcdts for 
publication, are now collected annually in one vo 
lume, and printed under the title of Philojophicat 
TranfaSiions. The number of volumes publifhed 
hitherto, amount to about eighty. Great part 

le The Hiftory of the Royal Society for improving Na- 
tural Knowledge, from its firft Rife, &c. By Thomas Birch, 
D. D. Four Vols. 4to. London, 1756. 

of 
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ef them has been abridged by feveral learned 
aieh % but thefc Abridgments, which certainly 
are of great ufe, go no farther at prefent than 
to the year 1750. 

It has been frequently afferted, that many of 
the memoirs, or papers, which are printed by 
the fociety, do not anfwer the expedation, 
which might naturally be formed of the publi- 
cations of (o refpe&able a body \ This is not 
fo much to be wondered at, confidering that 
among four or five hundred of its members, the 
number of thofe who write, and do it to the 
credit and honour of the fociety, is not very 
great. Befides, it was but a few years fince, as 
I believe, that a committee was appointed, to 
feledt thofe papers which are to be laid before 
the public ; and it is thought, that, from that 
time, the fele&ion of them, is, in many refpefts, 
fuperior to what it was formerly. 

x Philofophical Tranfa&ions and Colleflions of the Royal 
Society to the Year 1700, abridged by John Lowthorpe, 3 
Vols 4m 1705.— From 1700 to 1720, abridged by Benjamin 
Motte, 2 Vols. ^to. 1721.— From 171910 1733, by John 
Eames and John Martyn, 2 Vols.4to. 1734. Vvith a general 
Index 1735. — From 1732 to 1750, by Joau Martyn. 4 Vols. 
4to. 1756. 

* I refer the reader to the new edition of the Biographtu 
Britannica, vol. i. Art. Baker (Henry), note [A], where he 
Will find this fubjeft more amply difctuTed. 

I have 
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I have before declared, that the ufefulnef* 
of this fociety, and the fervices which it has 
rendered to the fciences, are undeniable ; but 
it has neverthelefs, from time to time, met with 
adverfaries, who have attacked both the fociety 
itfelf, and its publications. It has been faid* 
that many of its members became fuch merely 
from vanity ; and that they are admitted only 
on account of their payments, though they have* 
as it is pretended, no claim either to learning 
or tafte. It is alfo brought as a charge againft the 
fociety, that in their ele&ions of new members 
rank, titles, and riches, have too much influ- 
ence ; and that learning, and particularly in na- 
tural philofophy, is not much enquired after* 
I have myfelf heard thefe charges frequently, but 
I have found that they are by no means new. Sir 
Richard Steele, in the Taller, advances the fame 
charges, when he fays : " There is no ftudy 
more becoming a rational creature, than that of 
natural philofophy ; but as feveral of our mo- 
dern yirtuofos manage it, their fpeculations do 
not fo much tend to open and enlarge the mind, 
as to contract and fix it upon trifles. This in 
England is, in great meafure, owing to the wor- 
thy elections that are fo frequeutly made in our 
Royal Society. They feem to be in confederacy 
wgainil men of polite genius, noble thought, 
' ' and 
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and diffhfive learning ; and chufe into their a(- 
femblies fuch as have no pretence to wifdom, 
but want of wit; or to natural knowledge, but 
ignorance of every thing elfe. I have made ob- 
fervations on this matter fo long, that when I 
meet with a young fellow, that is an humble 
admirer of thefe fciences, but more dull than 
the reft of the company, I conclude him to be 
a fellow of the Royal Society v \ The late Dr. 
Hill, as it is fuppofed from refentment, gave 
extracts from the Philofophical Tranfa&ions, 
with remarks 4 , which are very laughable. I 
have heard fenfible members of the Royal Soci- 
ety exprefs a wifh, that thofe memoirs, which 
the dod:or has quoted, had never been inferted 
into the Tranfattions ; and they acknowledged, 
that many of his ironical remarks were not with-* 
out foundation. Before Dr. Hill, Abraham 
Johnfon, and others, have attacked the fociety 
in their writings. 

The fociety, which at the beginning aflem* 
bled inGrefham college, now turned into a coft- 
ly refidence of the excife, had afterwards a 
houfe in Crane-court, Fleet-ftreet, where the 

1 Tatler, vol. iv. No. 237. p. 178. 

* Re vie .v of the Works of the Royal Society of London, 
by John Hill, M. D. 175 1, 4to. There has been a new edV 
Uon printed fince. 

"jpeet- 
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metings were held, and its library and mufeum 
kept. But fince a very noble building has been 
ere&ed, in the Strarid, where formerly Somer- 
fct-palace flood, the fociety has been there pro- 
vided with very convenient apartments. The 
library, which is opened twice a week, on Tuef, 
day and Thurfday, is of no great confequence. 
The greateft part confifts of the old library of 
Bilibald Pirkheimer, which was bought at Nu* 
renberg in Germany, by one of the anceftors 
of the dukes of Norfolk, and afterwards pre- 
fented to the Royal Society s . A proper fund 
is wanting to increafe this library. The mu- 
feum, which belonged to the fociety, is at pre- 
fent united with the Britifh mufeum in Great 
Ruffel-ftreet. 

Befides a patron, who is always the king, the 
fociety has a prefident and two fecretaries, who 
are eleded annually; but if nothing can be 
alleged againft them, and they choofe to con* 
tinue in their places, they are generally re-chofen. 
The fociety has, likewife, a council, in which 
the prefident prefides, confiding of one and 
twenty members, ten of whom go out annually, 
and as many are reelected. Thefe ele&ions 

5 See Biblictbeca Norfolciana Regit: Societati don at a* Lon4 
don. 168 1. 

take 
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take place on the gothp of Nowxiber, or St- 
And re wY day, wbcn;at«he &mc time it is decid- 
ed, who i«co- receive tiie golden medal, left 
in the will of fir Godfrty Copley , for the au- 
thor of die belt memoir, relating to natural 
philofophy, which during that year has been 
printed m the Trarifa&foni of the fodety. 

The foreign correfponfdeace, which, at the 
time when Oldenburg was fecretary, was of 
great exteat arid of much confequence, is at 
prtfeat no more for It } has, however, been 
lately pmpofed to make it agam more exten-* 
five. t 

The number of honorary members, which 
were received into the fociety, was, feme years 
ago, very great. It was by na means difficult 
to olkaio this honour^ and d* Alermber t, Diderot, 
and other Frencbmeby cdebrated in the repub- 
lic of letters', tifcd to aik in joke, theit 
learned countrymen^ who travelled intoEng- 
Ipad*; :WhetheT i^y.lwrfdfvai defire to beoome 
members of ahe ORftyalr Society in JU>n4on j 
hrwhifch fcafe they gave thern a few* -.tetters of 
recofaifflQendatiott,; which r procure^ theai this 
hoaduD withotrt much difficulty. Thefe 
jokes i and it;; hiving; feefcn ; $fcpvfcred, thaf 
many people, from all parts of , Euroj^ r who 
atrndng their own nations were confidered as men 

Vol. II. I of 
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of no. bright talents, were, received as members: 
of the Royal Society in London, occafioned 
the etedion of honorary members, for forpe 
years to be fufpended, , till the ^dumber was re- ' 
duced to a hundred, which now it is not to ex ' 
ceed. ; - ! ■ ••..-..■■;. .. -. . .• ;,i. ■: 

It has been afierted, that fome members of 
the fociety are not very fond of receiving learn- 
ed and eminent men. of the Diffenters amongft 
them; but they certainly do not conftjtutc a ma- 
jority, and the feal pf the fociety, a tabula raja 
with the motto* nullm in verba, is by no means 
applicable to their way of thinking. 

During the winter of 1784, fome commo- 
tions prevailed in thefociety> and produced de- 
bates rather too violent for a philofophical fpirit. 
Some of the members menaced a feceffion, 
and one of them thus addrefled the prefident 
in the Jieat of debate: €€ . Sir, when the hour 
of feceffion comes, the prefident wHI be left 
with his train of feeble amateurs, and thaf toy 
upon the table, the ghoft of that fociety in 
which Pfoilofophy once reigned 1 , and Newton 
^refided as her min£ftet."' -However this hour 
did not come ; the philofophers grew cool and 
calm again, and the prefident fetaw to be 
efteemed as much as ever. - 1 . • • : * 

■ ; * : ■:':,. I have 

t r ,. -/■ 
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I have drawn up this article the more exften- 
fively, becaufe Brucker, in his voluminous 
work on the Hiftofy of Philofophy 6 ; has little 
more than barely mentioned this fociety, though 
it makes, if I may fo exprefs it, a new epocha 
in the hiftory of true philofophy. 

6 Hiftoria Philofophi*, torn. v. p. 663. fee. edit. 
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TheSOCIETY of ANTIQUARIES 
of LONDON. 



TOWARDS the end of the fixteenth 
century, about the year 1572, a kind of 
Antiquarian Society was formed, under the pa- 
tronage of archbiftiop Parker, which aflembled 
for twenty years together, in the houfe of fir 
Robert Cotton, and got into fome repute. The 
little mind and the jealoufy of James L took 
alarm, and he diflblved it. In the beginning 
of the prefent century, fome lovers of antiquity 
agreed to meet every Wednefday, in a houfe in 
Fleet-ftreet ; and whoever was defirous of being 
received as a member of their fociety, paid half 
a guinea for entrance, and a lhilling at every 
meeting. It wasby the intereft of lord Hard- 
wicke and their then prefident Martin Folkes, 
that in the year 1751, they obtained a charter 
fimilar to that of the Royal Society, in which 
the king declared himfelf their Founder and 
Patron. They now compiled a body of ftatutes, - 
and adopted a common feal, which, as an en- 
graving, is to be feenupon the title pageoF 

6 their 
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their Tranfaftions, reprefenting a burning lamp, 
• with the motto, nOn extingueiur. 
'• the chief objed of the enquiries and re- 
searches of the fociety ate Britifli Antiquities and 
Hiftary, not, however, wholly excluding thofe 
of other countries. Since the year 1770, the 
fociety has publifhed its tranfadions, in a fimi- 
lar manner as thofe of the Royal Society, 
under the titleDf Archtologk; or, Mifcetianeous 
ft*8s relating to Antiquity, of which about nine 
volumes have been printed. It has been feid, 
that the attention and the refearches of the 
fociety are too often employed about trifles, 
and the fweepings of antiquity; that many of 
the memoirs, which they publiih, have the 
appearance of micrology, inftead of furnifhtng 
both inftru&ion and entertainment, by dif- 
cpvering and reftoring traits of the character, 
the manners, the arts and fciences of an- 
cient times and nations, which have been 
nearly obliterated by a long ftries of elapfed 
centuries. But, fuppofing there were forne foun- 
dation for fuch a cenfure, allowance fhould be 
made for the difference of the tafle of thole who 
write fuch memoirs, and of thofe who read 
them. Some readers will be highly amufed 
with reading that, which a critic may condemn 
as trifling and ufelsfs ; and it may very well be 

I 3 afked, 
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afkecl, Why the taftc of the former fhould not 
as well be gratified as that which the latter 
thinks tO;be the only true one ? The late Mr. 
Foote ufed to entertain the audience at his the* 
atrc at the expence of this fociety, but he car- 
ried^ in my; opinion, the ridicule too far. 

The expences of the members of this fociety, 
and the regulations obferved in their meetings, 
together, with the manner of electing new mem- 
bers, rcfemblc much thofe of the Royal Soci- 
ety. Noblemen and perfons of high rank are 
receivedr into the fociety, without a previous 
Jcftitiny of icharadter, to which other members 
are fubje&j before they are admitted. Perhaps, 
it might not altogether be ariaifs, to makefome 
excerptions in regard to fuch an immediate ad- 
mittance, even for reafojis of finance; for, I 
have been rather furprizedand diverted, when 
I have fomej^imes been prefent at the meetings 
of this fociety, and fecn pieces of pafte-board 
Ihoved abput upon the long table, expofing the 
names of noble perfons, who, for years toge- 
ther, have not paid, for reafons beft known to 
themfelves, the contributions for the fupport of 
the fociety, to which they are bound by its fta- 
tutes. 

This fociety has likewife apartments in the 
new buildings of Somerfet-place, and affembles 

in 



in a room contiguous to that of the Royal Soci- 
ety, on the fame day when the latter meets, but 
an hour earlier. Thofe* members,* thefefdre, 
of the Antiquarian Society, who are of the 
Royal Society likewife, may go, when the for- 
mer breaks up, into the latter immediately. 

About the middle of the month of June this 
fociety clofes its feflions', as well as the Royal 
Society, and renews them' agaih in the nfentH 
pf November, r 
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Tac &0YAL SOCIETY of EDIN- 
BURGH. 



^u Society for, iroptpyfog arts awi fciences, 
^ wJucfc WW. t>y the title, of, Jie, #&*>; 
fopbical Society, had exifted many ye^rs at Edin- 
burgh, and had publiftied feveral volumes of 
Tranfa&ions, when, in 1782, it was propofed 
to eftablifh a new fociety on a more extenfive 
plan. This T)eing done, it obtained in the fol- 
lowing year a royal charter, and was incorpo- 
rated under the name of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. 

It is formed upon a plan fomewhat different 
from that in London ; and, as it appears to me, 
upon a plan that is rather preferable ; for it is 
divided into two claffes ; one of which is called 
the phyficaly and the other the literary clafs. The 
firft alone, has all thofe fciences for its objeft 
which engage the Royal Society of London 5 
and! tffie other is occupied about general lite- 
rature, philology, hiftory, antiquities, and 
fpeculative philofophy. The whole fociety has 
aprefident, two vice-prefidents, a council con- 
fiding 
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filling, of twelve members, a fecretary, and a 
troafurer. Each of the twoclafles has, befides, 
four prefidepts, ,an4 two tecretaries. This foci- 
ety has; lately bqgun ^o puhliih fits Tranfac- 
tiops, aftd tbs ;fifft yoluiffleof *hern appealed ia 

Ther£;i? alfo 3 Spciefy of Antiquaries at 
Edinburgh like that of London. 

At Dublin in Ireland, a Royal Society has 
recently been if>ftituted; but, none of its 
transitions, fbfar as I know, have yet been 

printed, 

Be&dfis thffe Royal Societies, others which 
do not boaft of royal patronage, have been form- 
ed in fevcral parts of. Great Britain, with an 
intent to promote arts and fciences. Some are 
of a longer tending, others of a later date; 
fopne, perhaps, ceafe to ex id, and others rife 
again. Among the many inftitutions of this 
ki^d, J flail only mention thofe at Manchefter 
and Spring, which have publifhed fome vo- 
lu^nes- of their memoirs. Literary clubs have 
alfo been formed, particularly in London; but 
generally upon plans not much calculated to 
anfwej? the>ir intention, to promote the true in- 
tereft of literature,, and tp procure to thofe who 
vifit them, that agreegblp- converfation, of 
which Jupifaiy men fta&d fo much in need, 

partly 
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partly to enjoy a necefiary relaxation from more 
ferious ftudies, partly to communicate ufeful 
thoughts to each other, or to hear literary news, 
and to give and to recfcive hints, which might 
be turned to the Advantage of tfeietice. «Suth 
clubs too frequently turn out eating and drink- 
ingfooetiea, and for a literary, agreeable, con- 
vocation, idle political debates are ofteft fub* 
fthuted. Indeed, I have found, during^ a long 
refidence in London, that men of letters hav6 
much reafon to with that, in fo great a metro- 
polis, two of their wants might be better fop*, 
plied, I mean in regard to^ pubifc ^Kferaries, 
and agreeable literary conventions ' -*■ . 
As to public libraries; there is ntoi&of l note, 
except that in the Britifh Mufeiftn, wh ich; though 
a very numerous and valuable collection, is yet in 
many refpeds very deficient, and, astoitsufe, 
much circumfcribed. Several attempts have been 
made, within thefe few years, and many fchemes 
have been formed, to remove this want, and 
the inconveniences arifing from it^ but without 
the wilhed-for fuccefs. As for circulating libra* 
ries, even thofe which are thought to be the 
beft and moft eminent, they are more for the 
convenience of idle people than of the learned. 
The honourable Mr. Cavendifh is now forming 
a kind of public library in Bedford-fquare, upon 

a very 
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a very ufeful plan, and I cannot but wifh that 
the heft fuccefs may attend it. From the in* 
tention of its founder, the colle&ion of books 
of which it coofifts, is confined only to certain 
fciences and fcleft branches of literature. 

A public library, well fituated, confiding of 
the beft ancient and modern books, defigned 
more for utility than to gratify curiofity, to 
which there was an eafy accefs, and which was 
open at all proper times, would be an inftitutiqa 
of the gteateft advantage; to the learned who rc- 
fided, or made fome ftay in London. If to the 
rooms of fuch a library, another was added for 
converfatioft, and for perufing the, neweft lite- 
rary journals, it would gratify the utmoft wifties 
which men of letters could reafonably enter* 
tain. A liberal fubfeription, and fome patron- 
age, might eafily produce fo noble and ufeful 
an eftablifliment ; which, at the fame time that 
it mufl: do honour to the chara&er of the nation, 
as a learned one, would be a more lading, and 
more refpe&ed riionument, to perpetuate the 
memory of its firft founders, than any which 
might be erected for them in Weftminfter-abbey. 

In fevcral great towns on the continent, a fo* 
ciety of learned men, refident there, have, by 
annual fubferiptions, hired either a whole 
houfe, or only a fet of rooms, which arc open- 
ed 
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ed every day for fubferibers, and hardly ere? 
empty of company, where they meet under cer- 
tain regulations and rules, not for eating and 
drinking, but merely for converfation, at any 
time of the day which they plcafe. Learned 
foreigners are fometimes introduced by fome of 
the fubferibers, and whoever wi&es for an hour 
of relaxation, or to fee a friend belonging to 
fiich a fociety, will feldom be difappointed in 
thofe intentions, with which he left his home or 
Ms ftudy. Many of fuch focicties and conver- 
fation rooms might be eftabliflied in fo large a 
town as London, at no great expence; but I 
have never heard of any thing of this kind re- 
fembling what I have feen on the continent, and 
flitch I found highly ufeful and agreeable to a 
traveller. Oftentimes have I met with foreign- 
ers, of different nations, coming from the con- 
ttftent, who have expreflcd their furprize at fuch 
a want, and confidered it as a proof of that un- 
fociablenefs with which the Englifh chara&er is 
charged abroad ; but which, in my opinion, 
does not go to .the extent that foreigners are apt 
to believe. They draw their inferences of this 
Itind from the number of folitary beings who 
walk about with an air of melancholy, or from 
thofe who come thoughtfully into the gloomy 
coffee-houfc, look out for an empty box or 

table 
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table to fit down by themfelves, and to read the 
papers, or to eat their dinner without fpeaking 
to any body. If another perfpn happens to take 
his feat in the fame box, he finds his neighbour 
as filent as an Harpocrates, and fees that he a- 
voids the meeting of each other's eyes very care- 
fully, or perhaps even with a fulky air. From this 
foreigners are apt to conclude, that the generality 
of the Englilh, both the learned and the unlearned, 
ate averfe to fociety ; in which opinion I have of- 
ten taken much pains to undeceive them, though 
I cannot fay always fuccefsfuJIy. Abroad the 
bookfcllers Ihops are frequently the places where 
the learned meet, and have fome converfation 
about literary news, and learned fubje&s; a 
cuftom which prevailed even in antient Rome 7 
But this is likewife not the cafe in London; 
a few bookfellers (hops, perhaps, excepted, 
where fometimes two or three literary men, wljo 
are either cuftomers, or acquainted with the 
toafter of the fhop, accidentally meet, and fpend 
a few minttttsin a converfatkm a"bout literary* 
matters. 

: .* jl;. '..;;; • t .. *\ . ; -, v K * 

7 ApM 4^Uto^;f(^te inUbraria, ego et Julius Paulus, 
vir mcmorjia ^oftiji.ipftijBimus, jponfedcramus, &c. A.Gellius 
kL v. cap. 4, , 
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GRAMMAR fchools in England are 
thofe, wherein . the Latin, the Greek, 
ajid perhaps the Hebrew languages are taught* 
and bdys prepared to go, if they choofe it, to 
one of the Englifh univerfities. They, there-, 
fore, properly fpeaking, belong to the epifcopal 
church, though, fometimes, children of diffent- 
iog parents are educated in them, without after- 
wards going to either of the two Englifh univer- 
fities, where they would be obliged to fubferibe 
the nine and thirty Articles, or make a declara- 
tion of their being members of the church of 
England. Schools of this denomination are 
eftablifhed in many of the principal towns of 
the kingdom ; and in London are no lefs than 
the following four, that pf Weftminfter, that 
of St. Paul, the Charterhoufe, and Merchant- 
taylors fchools. Mod of thefe in ft i tut ions are 
endowed, for the benefit of a limited number 
of fcholars, either by royal munificence, or by 
corporations, or by fome other benefaftors. It 
is not my intention to give here a minute ac- 
7 count 
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count of the plans upon which thefe fchools are 
founded; *nd I fhall ofcly obfervc, that there 
is much Foom for their reformation and im- 
provement, as well in regard to inftru&ioii 
and learning, as to manners and morals. 

L have before obferved, in another place, that 
in mofb Englifti public fchools, the number of 
thofe who indraft is not altogether in propor- 
tion to thofe who are to be inftru&ecL A Gram- 
mar-fchool has, general I}'', a head or upper- 
mafter, and an urtder-mafter, affifted by fome 
ulhers br affiitertt matters. The number of boys 
is nearly Woj Or perhaps three hundred, divided 
into ftven or eight forms or claffes. It can 
hardly be expeifted, that fo few teachers (hould 
keep proper order among fo many boys, and give 
them fuch inftru&ion as may be fuppofed to be 
adequattto the purpofc for which they are placed 
in thefe fdhobls, or could be adapted, even but in 
a fmall< degree, to their different capacities* Be- 
fides, thett is generally, but one large fchool- 
room, -where the greateft part of the boys, i£ 
not alii are to aflemble, and to receive at one 
time; "thfit inftriiftion from their different maf- 
te*s. ' It is eafily to be imagine^, that this mtift. 
"be a great impediment to that attention^ which 
is fo tteceffary, and yet fo feldom to be met with 
in 1 fchools; and that the ndife, produced by the 

r r - teach- 
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teaching of different mafters at the fame time, 
aod tbe-^oife of the boys, which is a matter of 
courfe, muft give fuch ap affembiy rather the 
appearance of a Jewifh fyfiagogue than of a well 
regulated fchool. : . • -j 

The manners and the comluft of many of the 
boys, educated \n thefe fchools, particularly in 
London, where bad examples arid opportunities 
to do evil, are fo frequent, and operate fc power- 
fully, deferve little commendation. They have 
too much liberty, and are treated with too much 
lenity, and indulgent which young people, for 
want of better juclgrppiy: and more experience, 
are very apt to abpfe. Being, therefore, early 
initiated in : many vices, they render themfclyes 
too often, even at the beginning of life, un* 
happy both .with regard t(j mind and bqfty. ", 

The mafters of the principal granww fchooH 
are generally men of learning and of eminerKe. 
Their yearly income is very cpnfiderabk jf;an^ I 
arp qertam, that the. jie^d matters of out Gr^sm^ 
mar : fq|>palsirt G^^a^ ; ,t^gh their &bour is 
fav greater, have pot the; twentieth- p#r{ qf ^vh# 
thole Ji^ve'in I£ngla$4 ri Befid^; , tfe© j$|#:esf of 
Englifh • GFammar-fchoojls ^have the » fair-eft 
ch^qe, from various reafoas r tabe proaiotedctj 
hig^^nd very lucrative places in thtf eltab^iihed 
duir^h, to which they belong. Deaneries and 

bifliop- 
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bilhopricks are fometimes the rewards of their 
fcholaftic labours. 

I have been informed, that feven years are 
required in fome of thefe fchools, to go through 
all the different forms or claffes, arid to rife from 
the lowed to the highcft* No fciences, not even 
mathematics are taught, nor foreign living 
languages. Whoever is defirous of being 
inffru<£ted in them, or in mufic, dancing, 
drawing, is to pay the feparate teachers, who 
give leflbns in each particular branch. A 
colleftibn of fchbol-books, and feleftions 
from Latin and Greek authors, particularly 
thofe which are ufed at Eton-fchool, were 
fent fome years ago, by order of a great per- 
sonage, to profeffor Heyne at Gottingen, the 
editor of a much admired edition of Virgil, 
o give his opinion of them. He has done it, 
md it is publiflied 8 , but his judgment is not 
rcty favourable. 

In fome of thefe fchools, the boys now and 
rlien aft Latin plays. I have myfelf feen, at 
feveral times, a play of Terence performed in • 
:he dormitory of Weftminfter fchool, and I was 
pleaifed to fee how much juftice the aftors did 

•* In the Gottingen Magazine for the year 1780. No. 6. 
p. 4.29. in German* 

Vol. II. K to 
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to the bcft of Latin comic writers. A foreigner, 
however, who is not acquainted with the Eng- 
lifli pronunciation of the Latin, will be totally 
at a lofs to underftand them. Some new Latin 
prologues and epilogues, which were fpokcn 
on fuch occafions, did honour to thoie who 
wrote them. 

I have obferved* that many private perfons, 
though their fortune is not adequate to the ex- 
pences required* will fend their fons to fuch 
fchools which are in reputation, that they may 
be educated with noblemen's fons, and others, 
who, it is fuppofed, will have, in time, fome in- 
fluence in the fiate, in order to form connexions 
with them, and, by means of their friend- 
fhip and patronage, advance thcmfelvcs in the 
world. This, in many inftances, I have found 
to turn out a vefy fallacious fpeculation. Con- 
nexions formed from a view of felfifhnefs and 
intereft, arifing generally from a narrow mind, 
are frequently broken off; and the advantages, 
which were expe&ed, vanifh at a time when 
they were confidered as neceffary to the hap- 
pinefs of thofe who lived in hope of them. 
Sometimes, boys, inftru&ed by their parents; 
previoufly how to behave and to promote fuch 
views, will, by cringing fubmiffion and ap ab- 
jedt flattery, render themfelves contemptible, 

even 
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evert in the eyes of thofe whom they wi(h to 

oblige; fometimcs, when they remove with 

thej> fuppofed future patrons to one of the two 

xiniverfities, they will go to greater expences 

than they are able to bear, and get involved in 

an extravagant, or even profligate way of life. 

Friendfhips formed and fupported upon fuch a 

plan can never be lading j and when they are 

once broken off, the expectations, which were 

long entertained, are not only at an end, but a 

habit of living is contracted by them, which, 

as it cannot be maintained, muft render the per- 

fon, who is accuftomed to it, the more mifcr- 

able. 

Befides thefe Grammar-fchools, a number of 

a more private nature, for both feles, are to be 

met with, which go under the denomination of 

Boarding-fchools, or, by a more rtfined name, 

that of Academies. There is hardly a fmall 

town, or even a large village in England, where 

the traveller is not prefented with the fight of a 

large black board, on which is inferibed in 

golden letters, < c A Boarding- fchooP or "An 

Academy." Some of thefe houfes, by their 

outward appearance, do not promife much ; 

though they bear fometirnes the inscription 

c * Young Ladies genteely educated." Jn board- 

K a ing- 
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ing fchools for boys, here and there, much 
wildnefs is to be feen ; and as to thofe for girls, 
that genteel education which is fignified on the 
board, has frequently the happy confequences, 
that the boarding-fchool mifies get their heads 
fo full of fantaftical notions and modifh follies, 
that they become for ever unfit to make good 
wives. Nay, they commence love-intrigues at 
a very early period of life, and fometimes run 
away, even from fchool, upon a matrimoniaL 
expedition, with a man who pretends to be cap- 
tivated by their beauty and accomplifhments 
^d leaves them afterwards in a fitpation, in 
which they have reafon and leifure enough to 
repent of their folly. Every perfon, man or 
wonjflii, is at liberty tofet up a board ing- fchool, 
if they have any hope of meeting with fuccefs • 
though there are many, even within my own 
knowledge, who are in all refpefts very well 
qualified for the education of children; yet 
•there are others who are quite the contrary. A 
tradefman, who, perhaps, has failed in bufinefs, 
either from misfortuneor his own fault, or a wo- 
man, who never had a proper education herfelf, 
or whofe moral character cannot very well bear 
a ftridk enquiry, will fet up boarding-fchools, 
and fometimes meet with more encouragement 

than 
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than thofe who are more defcrving. They keep 
ufliers, teachers, and mailers to aflift them, who 
afe frequently as unqualified for the bufinef9 
they are employed in, as thofe by whom, they 
were hired at a falary as low as poflible. I con- 
fers, I have often wondered, how unconcerned 
many EhgUih parents feem to be about the edu- 
cation -of their children. Many a rich man, 
when he has a horfe tabe broken in, or a dog to 
be trained, will carefully enquire whether the 
perfon he entrufts them with, is properly qua* 
lifted for the bufinefs $ but, this is not always 
the cafe Vith parents* when they plqce their 
children to be educated. Clergymen, Who are 
not provided with a fufficient income to fupport 
themfelves or their family, will now and then 
let up a boarding-fchooly and fuch are moftly 
the beft of the kind, though they alio admit 
of exceptions* 1 fliall make an obfervation 
xapon the Englifh boarding-fchools, which. I 
think to be a very juft one, when I giv.e, in 
the fecond part of this volume, an account of 
the Quakers. 

The generality of children, who are educat- 
ed in thefe fchools, do not make any great pro 
grefs in their learning. The frequent holidays, 
which fometimes continue for fever al weeks, 
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and are given, during the courfe of the year, 
for the benefit of thofe who keep fuch fchools f 
do not contribute towards their improvement, 
either in learning or manners. They go home, 
during fuch a vacation, to their parents, where 
they indulge themfelves in every thing elfe 
but what they are to learn at fchool : for very 
few fathers or mothers give themfelves the trou- 
ble to prevent them from returning worfe to 
fchool than they came from theuce ; though 
fome, perhaps, will difcharge even this duty- 
towards the education of their children. 

It ought to be faid, in favour of the generality 
of Eriglifh boarding-fchools for boys, that they 
are more calculated to make them ufeful for fo- 
ciety, than to fill their head and their memory 
with fuch things as are very ufelefs to thofe 
who afterwards follow no learned profeffions. 
Good fchool-mafters are more intent to make 
thofe, whom they inftruft, develope their capa- 
cities, and render them in time prudent and fkil- 
ful to difcharge the duties of life and fociety, 
than to make them fhine with a little learning, 
that is forgotten almoft as foon as they leave the 
fchool. Roufleau, in his treatife on education, 
very juftly cenfures thofe fchool-mafters, who 
chiefly teach their boys thofe things, which 
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render them in the the courfe of life more vara 
than ufeful j but I,wi(h he had left out an anec- 
dote, with which he concludes the firft volume 
of his Emilius, and the truth of which I have 
had an opportunity of examining. An Englifh 
gentleman, after three years abfence, returned to 
bis own country. Being defirous to know what 
progrefs in learning his little boy, nine years of 
age, had made during his abfence, he repaired 
to the fchool where he was placed, in an after- 
noon, and walking with his fon, accompanied 
by the fchool-mafter, on the play-ground, he 
afked the boy, Where (lands the kite of which 
you fee the fhade here on the ground ? The boy, 
knowing that his fchool-fellows as well as him- 
felf, ufed to play with their kites on the other 
fide of the wall, where the highway runs along, 
anfwered immediately, ".Over the road." 
The father, thinking his fon, only nine years old, 
anfwered his queftion from optical principles, 
embraced his child with parental warmth, 
finifhed his examination immediately, and re- 
warded the fchool-mafter moft bountifully the 
day following, by fettling an annuity upon him. 
Full of his ufual fire, honeft Rouffeau exclaims 
upon this occafion, <c Quel homme que ce pere- 
la, et quel fils lui etoit promis ! La queftion 
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-eft pr^cifement de 1'age : la reponfeeft bicnfitav 
pie j mais voyez quelle nettete de judiciaire en^ 
famine elle fuppofe ! C'eft ainfi que Teleyc d' 
Ariftote apprivoifoit ce courfier celebre, qu* 
aucun ecuyer n'avoit pu dompter !" A perfon 
unacquainted with the merits and talents of 
Rouileau, both which are fo eftimable, might 
here aik, Where is the deep and fharp- lighted 
philofopher ? and find ic difficult to avoid 
laughter. The young modern . Alexander, 
whom he extqls fo highly, has neicer acquired 
any celebrity, .,.-,., 

The mode of education in England has its 
Angularities, in fchools -for. boy 9 as well as 
for girls. This may becosafidered as the foun^ 
Ration pf tbofe chara&efiftic traits, by which 
the Englifti diftinguifh themfelves from other 
nations. When in England the, Romiih was 
the eftabliihed religion, , and its government had 
more iefemblance to fuch arbitrary power as is 
prevalent in many other countries, the educa* 
tion, under the dirc&ion of priefts, who were 
either foreigners, or Englishmen - educated 
abroad, was more fimilar to that in other coun- 
tries, and confequently the character of the na* 
tion more like that of its neighbours. But, at 
prefent,.if a child born in England, was from 

it* 
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its eariy years educated in a foreign country, and 
lent back to England at the age of eighteen, 
let it be boy or girl, it would be fpoiled for life, 
and find itfelf if not wretched^ at leaft very 
-uncomfortable in its native country. An Eng- 
lishman, educated from his early days in France, 
Germany, Italy or in Switzerland, will always, 
even againft his will, betray fomething of the 
foreigner ; he will find, that many of his coun- 
trymen, from prejudice, will look upon him in 
fuch alight, that he cannot gain their confidence 
and efteem fo eafily as if he had been bred 
among them ; and, if I may exprefs myfelf fo 
paradoxically, being left more to nature, had 
been more transformed, by the art of Englifh 
education, into an Englifhman. I need not 
meqtion, that if a German boy, at three years 
of age, were to be, carried over to England, and 
educated among Englilh boys, he would be- 
come in time a complete Englifhman. He 
would, if he returned to his own country, at 
the age of manhood, exprefs as much averfion 
and indignation againft German manners, and 
the Gerrrem way of life, as ever a true John 
Bull would fhew, if he were at once, out of 
the midft of England, tranfported into Weft- 
phalia. That the Englifh extol their manners, 

their 
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their way of life, their pleafures, above thofc 
of any other country, and, from a ridiculous 
national pride, defpife and laugh at them as in- 
finitely inferior to theirs, is owing to the edu- 
cation which they receive. So much does an 
Englishman's national char after, his way of 
thinking, nay his whole happinefs, depend on 
the manner in which he is educated ! 
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A Boy, if only fifteen years old, when he 
wilhes to be entered as a member of ci- 
ther of the two Englifh univerfities, is to fub- 
fcribe previously the nine and thirty Articles ; 
even if he had n^ver read them in his life, for 

By ftatute he's oblig'd to vow 

To do, he knows not what, nor how. 

HUDIBRAI. 

This unhallowed cuftom has been frequently 
cenfured, remonftrated, and written againft, but 
liitherto to little purpofe 9 . It appears from 
this fubfcription, which is always required, that 
the two Englifli univerfities can be frequented 
only by thofe of the epifcopal or eftabliflied 
church, and that, on this account, all diflenters 
are excluded from them. 

It is well known among us, that the manner 
in which ftudies are profecuted, in thefe univer- 

9 At Cambridge, fome alteration has been lately made ; 
fubfcription to the Articles is not required at matriculation; 
but the ftudents are obliged to declare themfelvcs members of 
the church of England, which is nearly equivalent, and 
they mutt dill fubferibe before they can take any degree. 

fities, 
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fities, is very different from that which prevails 
in other proteftant univerfities. The fludents 
N at Oxford, 'Cambridge, and Dublin, live in 
colleges, greatly refembling monafteries. Much, 
of what is called, learning, but at the fame 
time much ignorance and pedantry, is to be met 
with in them. Gray, one of the beft Englifh 
poets, who fpent many years of his life at 
Cambridge, does not reprefent them in the moft 
favourable light, when in one of his poems he 
apoftrophizes the colleges, and begins with 

Hail, horrors, hail , ye ever gloomy bowers ! 
Ye Gothic fanes and antiquated towers, &c. 

Though this defcription of Gray, which I do 
not choofe to tranfcrjbe at full length, appear? 
to me rather too poetical, or, which is the fame* 
a little outre; yet, upon the whole, I think 
he is in the right. The greateft part, indeed, of 
thofe who frequent thefe univerfities, do not 
make any confiderable progrefs in learning, or 
knowledge; and, if lord Chefterfield is to be 
credited, neither do they in manners 10 . There 
have been, and are now, both at Oxford and 
Cambridge, men eminent for their learning, and 
celebrated by their writings* and I am myfelf ac- 
quainted with fome, who deferve to be efteemed 

CI Chefterfield's Letters to his Son,lett.clxxxi. ccxii. cdvL 
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for their erudition and politenefs ; but, whether 
they owe this to their education and their 
refidence in the univerfities I cannot decide. 
This I know, that many who have refided 
in them, and have afterwards acquired ce- 
lebrity, frequently join in the cenfure and 
the fatire that is thrown out againft thefe feats 
of learning. The foundations, the legacies, and 
the donations of which thefe univerfities may 
boaft, are very great; and the accumulated be- 
nefaftions beftowed from ages to their colleges, 
for the encouragement of learning, are tht mod 
generous. Neverthelefs, the end is but indiffer- 
ently obtained. Indeed, the ftate of thefe cele- 
brated univerfities makes quite a contrail with 
many on the continent. Education and fcience 
are in a flourifliing condition in many of ours, 
fuch as Leipfic, Gottingen, Halle, and Jena, 
notwithftanding the fcanty manner in which they 
and their profefibrs are endowed. The contrary 
might be faid of thofe in England ; and I am in- 
clined to think, that their very riches, and the 
affluence which their members enjoy, is the trUe 
reafon why they differ fo much. The well-being 
of our univerfities, and the fubfiftence of our 
learned men in them, depends on their abilities, 
their affiduity, and their reputation; but in . 
England, they live in luxury, id colleges re- 

fembling 
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fcmbling palaces, and their annual income is fe-» 
cured, without the affiftance of induftry ; or, if 
they are profefibrs, they feem to be unconcerned 
about the applaufe of the ftudents. The latter, 
finding themfelves rather negie&ed, and the lec- 
tures which are read but few in number, and of 
little importance, their emulation naturally is 
not much excited, and they are led to prefer 
amufements and vices, to ftudy and improvement 
infciences. In fhort, the Englifhuniverfitiesftand 
in need of much reformation $ and though therea- 
fons for it are very obvious, and the neceflity vifi- 
ble, yet I think it will be a long while before any 
thing of this kind will ever take place. Many" 
rich monafteries on the continent have been 
aboliftied, by power, within thefe ten years; 
but I am certain, that none of the focieties that 
lived, and were fed in them, would voluntarily 
have fubmitted to a thorough reformation of 
their convents, and much lefs would they 
themfelves have brought it about, by their own 
accord. 

The conftitution of the Englifh univerfities, 
and the circumftance of the ftudents living in 
colleges, is not fo old as they themfelves pre* 
tend. Nay, it is even a fubjedt of difpute be- 
tween thefe two alma tnatres, which of them is 
the oldeft ; though it is acknowledged, that 

very 
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very old age does not ftrengthen the powers of 
the mind, , but rather leads to a fecond child- 
hood. The origin of the colleges, in both 
thefe univerfities, is to be fought for in the 
middle of the thirteenth century. Before that 
time, the ftudents lived in private houfes, and 
hired fome large rooms, where le&ures were 
read and academical exercifes performed. Af- 
terwards fome bifhops, fome men of quality or 
riches, nay kings and queens themfelves, who 
wifhed to fhew themfelves as patrons of learn- 
ing, ereded, at their own expence, thefe con* 
vent-like manfions, in which a number of young 
men, under the care of a fuperior or matter, 
and thofe who were made his affociates, received 
their education, and were maintained by the 
provifion made by the founder of fuch a col- 
lege, and other benefadtors. The heads of col- 
leges, therefore, might have been compared to 
abbots, though they went under a different 
name; and thofe who were placed at their 
fide a* fecit, or, in Englifh, Fellows, were equal 
to thofe in convents, which are called convert- 
tuales. The fellows in thefe colleges are, as 
fuch, not permitted to marry, and if they do, 
they lofe their fellowfhips. The number of 
thofe who live as ftudents in a college, depends 
partly on the extent of its endowments, and 

partly 
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partly on the reputation of its tutors, who are' to 
inftruft the young men fent there for education. 
There are at Oxford five Halls, which arenot 
reckoned to be colleges, becaufe they have no 
endowments fqr fellowships, and are looked upon 
as appendages to fome college, though they 
have a principal of their own. At Cambridge 
the name of Hall is Jikewife in ufe, but there 
k is equivalent to a college. Clare-hall, Trinity- 
hall, &c. are fplendid colleges ; have a number 
of fellows, and are independent. The heads 
of colleges go unde? different names. In fome 
they ar$ called provoft, in others matter, or 
warden, or principal, orre&or. Befides them 
each college has a vifitor, who is, frequently a 
bifhop, though fometimes noblemen are chofen 
for that kind of dignity. 

It appears from the conftitution of thefe col- 
leges, that their founders had particularly two 
things in view. The firft was, that young men 
might be inftrq&ed iti them ; and the feeond, 
that the fellows, and the fcholafs ajfo who had 
pad the inftru&ioa of the tutor, might purfue 
by themfelves their ftud»ies in.quietnefs, and 
without being fubjeft to. many of the cares of 
life. But noble as thefe intentions are, it can- 
not often be faid that they are aafwered. Each, 
college has its library, fome of which are very, 

large, 
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liirge, and well furnifhed with valuable books; 
A garden frequently belongs to a college, for 
the recreation of its inhabitants. I have feen 
in fonlfe of thefe gardens a btfwling-green, and 
in Iimmantiel-college at Cambridge a neat cold- 
bath. Each college has like wife a chapel, and 
fchaplains are appointed to rfcad the prayers^ 
The halls in which they dine in common arc 
generally very elegant; In fliort, every provi- 
iion is made for thofe who, for the fake of ftudy, 
live in thefe colleges ; and every conveniency 
is thought of, that they may, without interrupt 
tion, if they choofe it* apply themfelves to their 
ftudies. And, indeed* if the fellows* and the 
matters of arts in fuch colleges* are friends to 
fcience and learning ; if they can reconcile 
thfemfelves to aftudious life, and to retirement; 
if they find a pleafure in rational amufements, in 
books and meditation* or in agreeable literary 
converfatioh among themfelves, I believe no in- 
ftitutions could be better calculated for fuch 
purpofes than thefe colleges. But I am forry to 
think, that this is feldom the cafe* and that what 
I have faid, fuits very few of their inhabitants* 
Moft of them, I believe, had rather be any- 
where elfe than in thefe manfions, which were 
dedicated to the Mules, but which they confider 
Vol* II.4 £, as 
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as the gloomy dwellings of fadnefs and melan- 
choly. 

Whatever a ftudent learns in thefe univerfi- 
ties, it is from the tutors, or from his own pri- 
vate application. Moft colleges of any note 
have two of them, fome perhaps more. If he 
has fpent' four years under fuch a tuition, and 
atteaded the hours of inftrudtion, he then is 
left in his ftudies to himfelf and his own appli- 
cation. It may eafily be fuppofed, that thefe 
tutors have much to do ; that they muft be men 
-of no fmall abilities, of confiderable learning, 
and much induftry ; three qualities which, per- 
haps, are not always found united in one per- 
fbn. .. There are, to my own knowledge, very 
able, learned, and deferving men among them, 
who take great pains with their pupils; but I 
will not prefume to aflert, that fuch conftitute 
the majority. Here again, I cannot, help re- 
peating, that the number of inftrudtors is not 

* proportionable to the pupils. So many of dif- - 
ferent capacities, who come fo differently quali- 
fied from fchool to the univerfity, are here, at 

, the fame time, inftrudted by the fame tutor ; 
and it cannot be fuppofed, that they fhould be 
equally benefitted by the inftrudtion which 
they receive. 

It 
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It appears to us in Germany, confidering the 
manner in which ftudies are profecuted in our 
tiniverfities, almoft impoflible to conceive, how 
one tutor Ihould be able to give leflbns in all 
thofe fciences which a ftudent, according to 
out ideas, is to learn in the univerfity. But 
we ought to know, that in England not the 
third part of that is required, which in our 
country is deemed neceflkry for a ftudent to 
know, or at leaft to be inftru&ed in. The Eng- 
lifh, in this refpeft, certainly attend more to 
the dictates of good fenfe, than we do* The 
principal rule, by which all inftruftion in fchools 
and univerfities fhould be regulated, is that 
which, according to Plutarch, Agefilaus gave 
for anfwer to him, who alked, what boys were 
to be taught ? " Teach them", faid he, " that 
which they will find ftill ufeful, when they 
are grown up men." I will, however, not af» 
firm, that this wife and excellent advice is al- 
ways kept in view in Englifh univerfities. The 
inftru&ion in them generally refers to Latin and 
Greek, to grammar, to mathematics, to natu- 
ral and fome other branches of philofophy. It 
depends on the tutor what Latin and Greek au- 
thors he choofes %o explain to his pupils ; and 
the cuftom of fome of them, of reading the 
fcientific claffical authors with their pupils 

L 2 in 
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in the original, is certainly much to be approved. 
dThu9 fometimes Euclid and Ariftotle will be 
explained from the Greek, when the inftru&ion 
to be given refers to mathematics, to rhetoric, 
or to poetry. In the fame manner, and for the 
fame purpofe, parts of the wbrks of Plato, Plu- 
tarch, Cicero, Quintilian, and others, will be 
read. By thefe means the learning of the Ian* 
guages is facilitated, the pupils are made ac- 
quainted with the fciences, and they have an op- 
portunity, by due attention and proper applica- 
tion, to form their tafte more after the ancient 
claffics. . Whether this method, on account of 
its utility, is fo frequently adopted as might 
be expeded, and whether the pupils avail them- 
selves properly of it, to improve both ip lan- 
guages and in fciences, are queftionsupon which 
I do not pretend to decide. 

As for the other books, which ferve as lec- 
ture-books, for the inftru&ion of the young 
ftudents, they are moftly of an old date ; and I 
wonder that modern authors are not fubftituted 
inftead of them, as preferable. At Cambridge, 
Locke and Newton are ufed by fome tutors in 
their philofophical ledtures ; Maclaurin, Hel- 
Iham, Hamilton, and Fergufon in mathema- 
tics ; Ulher and Marlham in hiftory and chro- 
nology ; Grotius or Puffendorff in the law of 

nations; 
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nations; but at Oxford, tbefe modern writers, 
as I have been informed, are not thofe from 
which the young ftudents receive their inftruc- 
tion. By the ftatutes of the univerfity of Ox* 
ford, the authority of Ariftotle is ftill very 
great. He is to be the guide in diale&ics, and 
whoever wifties to obtain the degree of bachelor 
of arts, is to prepare himfelf by exercifes, 
which are thus defcribed : Diebus lunse, &c. 
queftiones logicales proponat, qu^s fecundum 
Ariftotelem (cujus fupremajit auftoritas) defendat. 
"This, indeed, founds pretty fcholaftic! Since, 
however, mathematics are fo much cultivated 
in thefe univerfiti.es, and the Elements of Euclid 
are juftly fly led by Locke the beft fyftem of 
logic in the world, and fuperior to all dry and 
frequently ufelefs rules and dodtrines of meta- 
phyfics, I am rather inclined to give the pre- 
ference, in this branch of education, which in 
our fchools is called philofophy, tp the Englifh. 
Metaphyfics are over-rated, and too much time 
fpent upon them in our univerfities, which pro- 
duces that attachment to fyftems, and that in- 
clination for fyftem-building, that many of our 
learned men are lb often, and frequently not 
without reafon, cenfured for, by thofe of other 
countries. I therefore, cannot help wifliing, 
tjiat, in imitation of the Englifh, we applied 

L 3 our- 
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ourfclvcsnn out univerfities rather more to ma- 
thematics, and that the rule of the old Pytha- 
goreans were infcribed over the ledhire-rooms 
in our univerfities : ir%if Avwptipiks iw-ib. 

According to the ftatutes of the univerfity, 
a ftudent is to be four years under the inftrudfcion 
of his tutor. The fons of peers of the realm 
are, however, excepted from this regulation; 
for three years, or, if the chancellor will grant 
it, even lefs time is fufficient to finifh their ftu- 
dies under the tutor, A perfon that knows no 
better, might perhaps fufpeft here, that the 
alma niatres, who are looked upon as the nutrias 
honarum liter arum atque artium, are, in this inftance, 
not unlike other good nurfes, who think that 
noble birth and riches fupply the want of talents 
and learning. If a young man has thus fpent 
under his tutor the time prefcribed, he prepares 
himfelf to take the firft degree of academical 
honours, which is that of a bachelor of arts. 
At the college of Dublin, the ftudent is to un- 
dergo quarterly examinations, during the firft of 
his academical years ; which, though to all ap- 
pearance a very ufeful regulation, is, as ' I 
find, not adopted in the two Englifh uni- 
verfities. Moft young men pafs the three 
firft years, after their matriculation, in a man- 
ner not much fuited to progrefs in learning, 

and 
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and their occupations are oftentimes very diffe- 
rent from thofe of fcholars. On entering the 
fourth year of their refidence in the univerfity, 
they get themfelves ready, as well as they can, 
to take their firfl: degree. For this purpofe a 
clifputation is required, which, indeed, is not 
of much confequence ; and yet many feem to en- 
tertain great apprehenfions before it is over. 
"When thefe exercifes are performed, hardly 
any body is prcfent, excepting thofe who are 
obliged to be there ; nay, I was told at Oxford 
that it was deemed impolite for any body to 
come in, who had no particular bufinefs there. 
As the difputants find it often very difficult to 
perform their exercifes in Latin, it has been 
more than oncepropofed to fubftitute the Eng- 
lish language ; but this alteration has hitherto 
not taken place. At Cambridge, the exercifes 
for the degree of bachelor, are more ferious 
than at Oxford, and examinations in mathe- 
matics rhetoric, grammar, &c. follow after the 
difputation. They continue for three days to^ 
gether, though but a few hours each day. The 
ufefulnefs of them, to afcertain the progrefs in 
learning of thofe who take their firfl; degree, is 
undeniable ; but they make only a part of the 
-education at Cambridge. 

L 4 The 
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The young ftudent having obtained his fir ft 
degree, is releafed from attending the inftruci 
tipn of the tutor, and flipuld now continue his; 
ftudies, by means o£ his own induftry and pri- 
vate application. But many leave the univerfity 
after fhis, and return, perhaps, only at the end 
of each ?erm, to fliew themfelves as members 
of the univerfity, and to retain the right tp other 
academical degrees. Of thefe terms, annually 
four are kept at Oxford, and three at Cam- 
bridge; for the Eafter term of the latter uni- 
verfity includes the Trinity-term of the former. 
At Cambridge, therefore, is lefs vacation-time ; 
and for that reafon, as may be fuppofed, more 
ipduftry. 

Qn the number of terms, in which the mem- 
bers of thefe univerfities have attended, de- 
pends their progrefs in rifing to academical de- 
grees. After haying obtained that of a ba- 
chelor of arts, twelve terms, or three years more 
are requirecj at Oxford to become a mafter of 
arts, and to be received into the academical fe- 
n^te. To be created a dodor of civil law re- 
quires at Oxford five, and a do&or of phyfic 
three years more. At Cambridge it is one year 
lefs, The degree of dodtor in divinity cannot 
be obtained in fo fhort a fpace q{ time. A 
mafter of arts muft wait feven years before he 

cat} 
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can claim the degree of bachelor in , divinity, 
and four more to be created a dodtor. We have 
in our univerfitics in Germany dodtors in philo- 
fophy, a degree which the Englifti univerfities 
have not s but they create another kind of doc- 
tors, of which we know nothing ; I mean doc- 
tors of mufic. 

The two Englifti univerfities think very 
highly of their academical degrees, and will 
not admit any graduate of another univerfity, 
ad eundem as it is called, in theirs ; except thofe 
whphave received their degrees at the epifcopal 
college at Dublin. The archbilhop of Canter- 
bury has the right of creating do&ors in divi- 
nity by diploma ; but the two univerfities look 
upon fuch as have received their degree in this 
manner, by no means in fo honourable a light, 
as thofe who, by mere length of time, have 
been raifed to fuch a dignity by them. Yet, 
many of thofe whom they, with a kind of fneer, 
call Lambeth-dodors, are men of greater me- 
rit and learning than fome of the univerfity- 
doftors can boaft. Sometimes honorary degrees 
are given, but very feldom accompanied by a di- 
ploma ; by which means thofe upon whom this 
honour is conferred, are excluded from fitting 
and voting in the academical fenate, or convoca- 
tion. Moflieim, when he had tranflated Cud- 

worth's 
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worth's Intelleflual Syfiem into Latin, with valu- 
able notes and additions of his own, was cre- 
ated a mafter of arts by the univerfity of Cam 
bridge, though he at that time was already a 
do&or in divinity, and an eminent profeffbr in 
one of our univerfities. Father Courayer was, 
in 1727, made a do&or in divinity at Oxford, by 
diploma, becaufe he had written in favour of 
the Englifli epifcopal ordinations ; but, I pre- 
ftime, he would not have received a diploma, 
if the univerfity had thought that he would 
have come over to England ; though, fo far as 
I know, Courayer never made ufe of the privi- 
leges to which his diploma entitled him. 

Both Englifh univerfities are provided with a 
number of profeflbrfhips, founded by various pa- 
trons, and at various times. They are enume- 
rated in books which are eafily to be procured, 
and, therefore, I Ihall decline giving any ac- 
count of them here. Salaries are annexed to 
them, and fome are very confiderable ; but thofe 
who enjoy them hold generally other places of 
emolument befides. The labour of the profef- 
fors is very eafy» and in no refpedfc to be com- 
pared to the drudgery' of thofe in our univer- 
fities. The ledtures which they read are very 
few, and generally very little attended by the 
ftudents. The celebrated Dodwell, when he 

was 
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was profeffor of hiftory at Oxford, read within 
three years, two and twenty lectures; and it 
was thought that he excelled in induftry. la 
our univerfities, one fingle profeflbr reads as 
many in one week only. Perhaps, it is becaufc 
thefe profeflbrfinps are almoft finecures, that 
they are frequently difpofed of by favour, and 
not always given to the moft defer ving candi- 
date. It is to be regretted, and is certainly not 
for the credit of the univerfities, that no re- 
form takes place in regard to thefe profeflbrfhips 
and lc&ures, and the ftatutes of the univerfity 
concerning them, of which they (land fo much 
in need. 

The number of thofe, who ftudy in thefe 
univerfities, is not fo great as is commonly 
thought on the continent. The Englifh, at leaft 
at prefent, are more addi&ed to trade and com- 
merce, to agriculture and manufactures, to the 
navy and army, than to the fciences, particu- 
larly thofe which may be called fpeculative. 
Money is the general defire, and fince Mercury 
can procure it fooner than Minerva, he has of 
courfe the preference. The univerfities are 
not fo full as formerly; which, in my opinion, 
is not to be regretted. Learning and fciences 
would be far more refpettable, and more valued, 
if only the tenth part of thofe exifted, who 

have 
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have frequented univerfities, and who appro- 
priate to themfelves the name of learned. It 
ought to be likewife remembered, that only 
thofe of the epifcopal church refort to thefe uni- 
verfities, and that other feds in England have 
likewife their academies and learned feminaries. 
It is certainly fabulous, that under the reign of 
Henry HI. no lefs than thirty thoufand ftudents 
were to be found at Oxford. This is fo much 
the more incredible, as Oxford has hardly the 
circumference of Leipfic, and but a few col* 
leges were then eredted. It is calculated, that 
in full term-time, Oxford, upon the whole, 
contains about fifteen hundred members of the 
univerfity, and Cambridge fomewhat lefs. Of 
under-graduates there may be at Oxford per- 
haps fix hundred, and at Cambridge about five 
hundred. Sometimes, but not very frequently, 
it happens, that in term-time fome colleges can- 
not contain all thofe who belong to it, and in 
that cafe only it is permitted to take lodgings 
at the houfes of citizens. 

The ftudents in thefe colleges are diftin- 
guifhed by the manner in which. they are fup- 
ported. Thofe who live at their own expence 
are called commoners ; thofe who are upon 
foundations, or are exhibitioners, becaufe they 
are fuppprted by exhibitions or {Upends, go 

gene- 
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generally under the name of fcholars ; and laftly 
thofe, who, on account of their neceffitous 
condition, muft fubmit to what may be called 
officia fervilictj and are maintained by the college 
where they receive inftru&ion in common with 
the others, are ftyled fervitors at Oxford, and 
fizars at Cambridge. A fervitor's place is often 
fought for as a favour, and is not to be obtained 
without fome friends. There have been many 
inftances wherein fervitors have turned out men 
of learning and celebrity; nay, have raifed 
themfelves to the higheft preferments in the 
church. All thefe three clafles of ftudents are 
' diftinguifhed by the difference in their drefs, 
befides their manner of living, and the treat- 
ment which they receive. The commoners live 
not only in a higher ftyle, but are likewife treated 
by their tutors with much lenity and indulgence, 
fometimes with familiarity. The fcholars are 
nearly upon the fame footing ; but the fervitors 
with whom many of the commoners will not af- 
fociate, experience fometimes hardlhips, to 
which they muft fubmit in filence, or againft 
which they haw no redrefs. For, though even 
the beggars in London are the moft impertinent 
fet of people, yet, thefe fervitors, who had 
perhaps only the misfortune of being born of 
poor parents, muft verify, until they have taken 

the 
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the degree of batchelor of arts, what Juvenal 
lays : 

. . . Plurima funt quae 
Non audent homines pertufa dicere lawia. 

Thofe who are received in the college, as king's 
or other fcholars, upon foundation, or who en* 
joy exhibitions, are fometimes fons of opulent 
parents, and their treatment is as mild as per- 
haps that of fervitors has the appearance of ri- 
gour. 

The life led by many who are members of 
thefe univerfities, is not deferving of much 
praife. An ingenious author, who is ftill living, 
and who himfelf was of the univerfity of Ox- 
ford, expreffes himfelf rather ftrongly on this 
fubjeft, when he fays : " I faw in our univer- 
fities, immorality, habitual drunkennefs, idle- 
nefs, ignorance, and vanity, openly and boaft- 
ingly obftruding themfelves on public view V 
It is to be hoped, that thetearenot many inftances 
which confirm this affertion ; though it cannot be 
denied that the number of thofe is not veryfmall, 
who bring much wildnefs along with them even 
from fchool, which they afterwards greatly in- 
creafe. Perhaps fome of the fellows in thefe 
colleges are liable to cenfure too j and it is af- 

* Knox on Liberal Education. London, 1783. Sixth edit* 
p. 367* 
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ferted, that they who cultivate languages and fci- 
ences, who love retirement and ftudy, do by no 
means conflitute a majority. Mr. Blackburn, 
who himfelf was educated at Cambridge, relates 
in his celebrated book TheConfej/ional*, " that the 
eminent Dr. Prideaux had propofed, among 
other neceffary regulations in thefe feats of learn- 
ing, to have a new college eredted in each, by 
the name of Drone-Hall, for reafons there fpeci- 
fied, by no means honourable to thefe academi- 
cal bodies." Some have thought, that there 
was no neceflity of being at the expence of 
ere&ing fuch a new college, but only to ex- 
change the names of fome that have been built 
long ago. There are not a few fellows, and 
mafters of arts, who fpend their evenings either 
out of the college, or in their common or com- 
bination-room, where the converfation does not 
frequently relate to learning and the fciences. 
Neither the Bodleian or univerfity library, nor 
thofe belonging to the colleges, are much fre- 
quented ; and the ingenious author of the Com- 
panion to tbt Oxford Guide +, has laid open the far 
more eafy road, which the ftudents at Oxford 
take, to improve in the arts and fciences. Ma- 
ny of the Abelards, who live in thefe colleges* 

3 P. 437 not. p, third edit. 1770. 
* P. 11. fourth «dit. 
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keep their Eloifas, perhaps not always very pri- 
vately, in the town or in the neighbourhood^ 
chough the laws of the univerfity in this refpedi 
are pretty ftrift. They are particularly fond of 
taking trips to London, where they indulge 
themfelves liberally in the pleafures of the me- 
tropolis. A fhort play, called the Oxonian in 
Town, which is not unfrequently afted on the 
London theatres, reprefents their manner of liv- 
ing in lively colours, but it is faid, that they 
are not yet fufficiently ftrong. It was not 
long fince propofed in parliament, to pafs an 
a&> to give leave that the fellows of colleges, 
who originally derive their cxiftence as fuch, 
from monadic inftitutions, though they do not 
make the vow of chaftity, might marry, with- 
out lofing their fellowships on committing the 
aft of matrimony, provided they did not refide 
in the college; but the matter is dropped, and 
things remain as before. The reafon, in all pro 
bability, is this, that fellowships would then not 
fo frequently be vacant, and thofe who wilh 
for them would either be difappointed, or be 
obliged to wait a long while before they could 
be provided. 

It is evident from what I have faid, that the 
two Engliih univerfities cjo not come up to the 
idea, which is generally entertained of them 

on 
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oil the continent. They were, as I have before 
obferved, modelled upon a monaftic plan ; and 
it cannot* upon refle&iqn, but excite furpfrifej 
that a nation, famous for wife regulations, and 
for learning, has not yet thought of reforming 
its univerfities, and fubftituting a better plan 
in the room of that, which obvioufly does not 
only contain many ufelefs things, but evfch fucH 
as have a tendency to impede the progrfcfs of 
learning. The ancient foundations and endow- 
ments, together with the benefactions which theft 
univerfities are from time to time enriched with, 
are fo confiderable, that infinitely more might 
be done with, them, towards the promotion of 
literature artdithe fcientes, than is hotf adtualty 
the cafe. Changes in idle falhions, altera- 
tions for the better, in trade, commerce, and 
manufactures, are Very frequent in England J 
but they are brought about with difficulty in: 
old inftitutions, which produce a large ihcome, 
and are very comfortable to thofe perfons, who, 
by means of fuch eftabKflied revenue*, are en* 
abled to enjoy an eafy life, without much la-» 
bour and fatigue. Many of them, if an at- 
tempt for a falutary reform were made, would 
call it facrilege, and be inclined even to cry out 
treafon I merely becaufe their laziriefs, avarice, 
and affumed authority, were threatened with' 
Vol. H. M fome 
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fome danger. The untverfities and the efta. 
bliihed church are clofely cdnne&ed ; the latter 
isy for good reafons, protected by the govern* 
menu and thus, happily for all three, every 
thing remains, without reformation, upon the 
old footing. Neither Oxford nor Cambridge 
fire good fchools either of law or phyftc * fo 
that thofe, who want to make proficiency in 
-the common law> and wiflx to try their for- 
tune in courts of judicature, are obliged to en* 
ter the inns pf court in London; and phyficiam 
who are apt fetisfed merely wkh acquiring 
the title of do#or, by keeping a number of 
terms at Oxford or Cambridge, go to Scotch, 
or to foreign univerfities > to rendfcr themfehre* 
paore Ikilful in their prof cflion. 

X have faid enough of tfrs interior complexion 
of the twp Englifli univerfntes ; and I fhall only 
$dd a few obferyatipns, which relate tp the ex- 
terior of them. The city of Oxford is, in 
fituatiop and in hoyfes, fuperior tp Cambridge, 
though, in regard to colleges, both univerfi* 
tiejB are, in my opinion, upon an equality, 
Cambridge has fome that are very elegant and 
fjplendid ; and as to the public buildings belong- 
ing to that univerfity, fiich as the fenate^hpufe, 
the public library, and the fchools, they, being 
modern ere£tions> are fuperior to thofe of the 

fame 
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lame kind at Oiford. Both towns are irregu- 
larly built, and they were, when I firft faw 
them, badly paved, and unclean ; but this is 
altered fince, and both have as fine a pavement 
as the be ft flreets in London. A ftranger, vi fif- 
ing thefe feats of learning, will find, that on 
approaching them, Oxford makes a much finer 
appearance than Cambridge, which lies in a 
plain. The diftance of both urtiverfities from 
London is nearly the fame ; Oxford being fifty* 
feven, and Cambridge fifty-two miles diftanr. 
A foreigner, who thinks, that having feen Ox- 
ford, he piay go frbm thence in a regular ftage, 
or in a poft-coach, to the other univerfity, will 
meet withdifappointmentj there being no con- 
nexion or communication of that kind between 
them» Nay, I have met with many gentlemen, 
Who had ftudied at Cambridge, or were fellows 
of colleges there, who had never in their lives 
been at Oxford ; and of many Oxonians the 
fame may be fgid with regard to Cambridge : 
fo little connexion is there between thefe univer- 
fities. Whoever comes from the continent, as 
a man of letters, and vifits, on his travels in 
England, thefe feats of learning, having heard 
fo much of the Bodleian libraty, will undoubt* 
fdly when he comes to Oxford, let this be one 
of the firft objects to gratify bis curiofity. He 

M a will 
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repofitories, contains the greateft part of the 
manufcripts. When I faw this library for the 
firft time, the books, at leaft below, were chain- 
ed to the fhelves ; but they are fince fet at li» 
berty. There is no doubt that this is, if not 
the very firft, certainly one of the beft libraries 
any where to be met with ; and as to old ma- 
nufcripts, it furpafles all others. Sir Thomas 
Bodley was not, properly fpeaking, the firft 
founder of it ; but rather Humphrey, duke of 
Gioucefter, who finiflied, long before, the un- 
completed building, and gave many printe4 
books, as well as manufcripts. Bodley, however, 
fpent afterwards almoft his whole fortune upon 
this library, which is faid to have coft him no 
lefs than 17,0001. He has fhewn what 3 rich 
man, poffeffed of good fenfe and a good will, 
*nay do* if he has a defire to be ufefal. Perhaps 
thoufands, who were richer than him, had ftu- 
cJied at Oxford, and none of them, though they 
frequently offered coftly facrifices to folly and va- 
nity, had any thought of eredting fo honourable 
a monument as Bodley has done, for which, 
no doubt, fome ambitious men have envied 
Xiim. He has had, however, followers, who 
liave trodden in his fteps. Archbifhop Laud, an 
^arl of Pembroke, fir Tljoipas Roe, and fir 
^JCenelm Digby, were great benefa&ors to this 
x M 3 library, 
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library. They ,colle£ted manufcripts wherever 
they could, in all parts of the world, and fur- 
niftied it with them. Within a few years it 
may be far *P°re valuable, in regard to printed 
books, than it was formerly. Modern books 
were much wanting, particularly foreign ones j 
and the univerfity has but lately inftituted a 
fund, which will amply fupply the expences to 
remedy this defefh Of all the new books, 
which are entered at Stationer's-hall in London, 
a copy is to be delivered for the JJodleian, 
as well as for the univerfity -library at Camr 
bridge. 

All thofe folemnitles, commemorations, and 
Academical promotions, which at Cambridge 
^re performed ija the fenate-hqufe, fake place at 
Oxford in the Sheldonian theatre; a noble edir 
fice, built towards the dofe of the laft century, 
by fir Chriftopher Wren, at the expence of 
Gilbert Sheldon, archbifhop of Canterbury, 
who was then chancellor of the univerfity. 

The Afhmolean mufeum was of more im* 
portance before it was, if I may ufe the exprefc 
(ion, eclipfed by the Britilh Mufeum, and the 
collection of fir Afhton Lever. Notwithftand- 
jtiig, there are many valuable things to be feefl 
here, which ftUJ eptille it to the atteritipQ of the 

gwmh 
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The i|iiv<trfity prefs was formerly under the 
Sheldonian theatre, for which, reafon the books 
printed there in ancient languages, bore on the 
title-page, the words, £ fypographeo SbtUoniaw; 
but fince the magnificent Clarendon printing- 
houfe was ere&ed, about the year 1711, books 
have no longer been printed at the Theatre, and 
the above words are changed into, £ Typography 
Clareudoniano. I have obferved already in an* 
other place, that many valuable and coftly pub- 
lications, particularly fuch as relate to Eaftern 
literature, owe their appearance to this prefs* 
They would never, perhaps, have been in the 
hands of the learned, or become ornaments to 
libraries, if the univerfity had not liberally fur- 
infixed the expences for their publication* 

The botanical or phyfic-garden Was inftituted 
by the earl of Danby, but afterwards much 
improved by Dr. Sherrard, who had refided 
many years at Smyrna, He flocked the garden 
with valuable and numerous exotics, brought 
from diftant climates* He founded a profefibr* 
fhip for botany, and built a houfe for the re- 
ception of a botanical library, in which the 
profeflbr fhould alfo refide. This garden, toge- 
ther with theRadcliffe Infirmary, which was firft 
opened in the year 1770, might be very good 
fthools for thofe who ftudy phyfic in this uni- 

M 4 vcrfity^ 
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vjcrfitjr, but it is faid that there is a Want of 
good regulations. 

An obfervatory, built upon an extenfive and 
* well adapted plan, has lately been ereded r 
Jt is forni&ed with an excellent and complete 
fet of aftronomical instruments ; and I fincerely 
toifli, that aftronomy, may, in time, reap 
many advantages frpm fo noble an inftitu- 
ftion, 

I fliall not enter into a minute defcription of 
the different colleges, either of this, univerfity 
or that of Cambridge. There are many books^ 
eafily to be procured, which give an ample ac? 
count of them 5 . 

Cambridge, as I have before obferved, is, 
fituated in a plain, and its air is thought to be 
falubriouj; the north, and north-eaft winds are, 
however, apt to produce agues among the in? 
habitants. The town is very indifferently built, 
and the colleges, by which it is encompaffed, 
are almof): its only ornaments. The beft view 
pf it is from a hill clofe by, upon which, in 
former times, a caftle was built, the remains of 
which now make the county gaol. St. Mary's 
church is that of the univerfity, and has, both 

5 For the benefit of my countrymen, the Germans, I have 
jnferted in the original a fhort defcription of each of the 
colleges of Oxford and Cambridge^ which it would be fu- 
tcrfluous to tranflate here. 

8S 
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as to in and outfide, a better appearance than 
that at Oxford of the fame name, in which 
likewife the fermons are preached before the 
univerfity on Sundays and holidays, Near ir, 
on the north-fide, is the ffenate-houfe, a mag- 
nificent building, which ferves for the fame 
purpofes ?s the Sheldonian theatre at Oxford. 
Oppofite the church are the fchools and thoi 
public library, which conftitute likewife an 
elegant modern building, well-planned, and of 
a handfome appearance. If the fouth-fide of 
thi3 quadrangle, oppofite to the fenate-houfe, 
was likewife adorned with a building corref- 
ponding with the reft, the whole would make 
a very neat little fquare, highly ornamental to 
the univerfity. It was in contemplation to do 
fo, when I was the laft time at Cambridge, 
Under the library are the fchools, and the room 
in which the natural curiofities, collected by the 
late Dr. Woodward, are depofited in the beft 
order. The public library confifts of four gal- 
leries, each of which takes tip one fide of the 
building, which is' quadrangular, and has a 
court within. Of the printed books, which are 
very numerous, a catalogue was printed, and 
jhe new books which have been purchafed fince, 
are added in writing. A fmall fquare-room, en- 
Jjghteqed by a cupola, contains the manufcripts ; 

a good 
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a good colledion of the firft editions of the Greek 
and Latin daffies, and moft of the works of 
William Caxton, who was the firft printer in 
England. I need not mention, that here, among 
the manufcripts, the famous Codex Bez* is to 
be found, of which an edition, in fac-fimile 
letters, like that publifhed lately of the New 
^JTeftament of the Alexandrian manufcript, is 
preparing for the prefs. There is a written and 
well arranged catalogue of the manufcripts 
belonging to this library. Gentlemen belong-* 
ing to the univerfity, after they have taken 
their firft degree, may borrow books out of this 
library, on leaving a memorandum with their 
names, and* have them home for their perufaK 
This is not the cafe at Oxford, where no book 
or manufcript in the Bodleian library is lent 
out ; and whoever wifhes to perufe one is ob* 
Jiged to do it on the fpot. When I was at Cam- 
bridge, I was offered, wkh the greateft kind- , 
nefs, to have fuch books fent me, as I wanted 
put of the library, to the inn where I lodged ; 
and I cannot help acknowledging here, with 
particular pleafure, the politenefs, and the very 
friendly reception, which I met with from the 
learned and worthy Dr. Farmer, matter of Em* 
manuel college, who was the principal librarian, 
tthen I vifited fome years ago that uaiyerfity. 
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The botanical garden has been inftituted only 
within thefe thirty years. It is nearly of the 
fame dimenfions as that at Oxford ; but things 
appeared to me to he here in better order than 
there; and a very fine green-houfe contains a 
number of exotic plants. Thomas Martin, 
profeffor of Botany at Cambridge, has publifhed 
a catalogue of what this garden contains % 
which is arranged according to the Linnasail 
fyftem. 

Cambridge cannot boaft of fuch an obferva- 
tory, as that which is lately added to the fplen- 
dour of Oxford ; but there is an obfervatorjf 
over the great gate of Trinity college, where 
fir Ifaac Newton ufed to make his obferva- 
tions. 

J £atalogus Horti Sotanici CantabrigienJb* 177a* 
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THERE are four univerfities in Scotland ; 
at Edinburgh, atGlafgow, at Aberdeen, 
and at St. Andrew's. The preference is to be 
given, in many refpedts, to thefe univerfities 
before the Englifh ; and Scotland has produced, 
within thefe modern times, learned men and 
writers of great reputation, who cannpt but 
excite the jealoufy of their fouthern neighbours. 
Dr. Johnfon 7 , indeed, is of opinion, that the 
ftudents in the Scotch univerfities learti there 
but little, becaufe they go to them at too e^rly 
an age, and leave them again before they arrive 
at manhood. This apcufation, however, is one 
of thofe numerous proofs that he faw, on his 
travels in Scotland, too many things through 
the fpedtacles of prejudice. As far as I know, 
very few Scotch youths go to their univerfities 
at fo early an age as is generally the cafe in 
England ; and if they remain there, perhaps, 
three years, and make good ufe of their time^ 
and of the inftrudtion given by fo many eminent 

* Journey to the Weftern Iflands, p. 375, 
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men, who read their leftures with care and af- 
fiduity, I do not fee why they fhould not learn 
at lead as much as a ftudent in an Englifh uni- 
verfity, under a fingle tutor. What are called 
in Englifh univerfities Terms, go in Scotland 
under the name of Sejpons. They laft generally 
eight months, from the beginning of Odtober, 
to the beginning of June, when the vacation 
takes place. I look upon this regulation to ' 
be preferable to that of the Englifh univerfities, 
becaufe the ftudies of the young men are not 
fo frequently interrupted, by an abfence from 
the univerfity, and repeated vacations within 
the year. 

If the Scotch univerfities are to be mentioned 
according to the time when they were firft 
founded, that of St. Andrew's ftands the firft; 
being inftituted in the year 141 1. There were 
formerly three colleges here, but at prefent pnly 
two, fince that of St. Salvator and that of St. 
Leonard are united. The new college, which 
is called St. Mary's, was founded in the year 
1553, anc * has a principal. The univerfity and 
the town, which were formerly in a flourifting 
fituation, are faid at prefent to be much in de- 
cline, and the whole number of ftydents, is, 
" as I have been informed, only about an hundred. 
This, perhaps, is th$ more to be wondered at, 

fince 
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fince the town is agreeably fituated, the luring 
very cheap, and the cold in winter not fo in- 
tenfc by far as at Copenhagen, though the lati- 
tude of both places is nearly the fame. The 
expences of a ftudent, during a whole feffion, 
if he be not extravagant, are faid to be only 
between fifteen and twenty pounds. The uni^ 
verfity has a chancellor, two principals or heads 
of the colleges, and eleven profeflbrs,\ between 
whom the lectures on all the principal branches 
of fcienc? are divided. 

Giafgow follows next; for the uni verfity 
there was founded about the year 1454. There 
is a college here alfo, but the ftudents do not 
tefide in it; they live in lodgings, or in the 
houfes of the citizens, as is the cuftom with 
pur ftudents in Germany and thofe in Holland. 
Many of them are lodged and boarded in the 
houfes of the profefFors ; but the expences are 
then pretty high. The number of ftudents in 
this univerfity amounts to about four hundred* 
who are inftru&ed by fourteen profefibrsj 
fome of them are for the Greek, the Hebrew, 
the.Qriental languages, and Belles Lettres. The 
public library of this univerfity is faid to con* 
fain -good books, and fome manufcripts. 

Aberdeen has two colleges. The one was 
founded in the year 1477 by Jamps I. and is 

called 
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called King's-college. It has a chancellor, > 
reftor, a principal, and feven protestors. The 
other is called Marifchal-college, in New- 
Aberdeen, it being founded by an earl marif. 
ehal, about the year 1593. Here are likewise a 
chancellor, a re&or, a principal, and feveo 
profeffors. Attempts have been more than 
once made to unite botfy thefe colleges, fo a* 
tp make but one, which, it is thought, would 
be very beneficial to both. I have not heard, 
that this falutary union his hitherto taken 
place, 

Edinburgh, the fourth and principal univerfity 
in Scotland, is of the year 1582* It has a col- 
lege, but the fludents live as at Glafgow, in 
the houfes of the citizens, and their drefs has 
nothing diftingui&ing. The number of them 
is faid to be between f»* and feves hupdred, 
with whofe jnftru&ion no lefs than twenty-three 
profeflQrs We occupied, Each branch of lite* 
rature and fcience is well provided for ; but 
particularly the medical. Edinburgh has been, 
for many years paft, one of the beft fchools 
for young phyficians; and> therefore, aljjioft 
h^alf the number of ftudeiits that frequent the 
university, are faid to be in thf medical line, 
Many pf.th^n ar$ foreigner*, a»4 fon&s fr<m 
& Ame- 
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America. The public library, which belong* 
to the univerfity, is fufficiently numerous, but 
deficient in modern books. 

I have already obferved, in another place, 
that the profeflbrs in the Scotch univerfities, 
take much pains in inftru&ing the young flu- 
dents, and generally read their leftures with 
great affiduity. And, indeed, this is very ne- 
ceflary, for the endowments of their univer- 
fities are but indifferent ; and befides, the fmali 
falaries, annexed to the profeflbrfhips, the 
fees received from the fcholars make a great 
part of their emoluments. They, therefore, 
muft take much pains, as their fubfiftence is 
neceflarily conneded with their learning, their 
reputation, and their affiduity. 

Though the Scotch ftudents do not feem un- 
der that reftraint, and clofe obfervation, as 
thofe in Englifh univerfities ; yet, I have not 
heard, and I do not believe, that their beha- 
viour, and their manner of life is more extra- 
vagant, or more blameable, than of thofe at 
Oxford or Cambridge. The merit, however, 
and the furprize, in this rcfpcd, lefiens, when 
it is confidered, that the Scotch ftudents have 
not fo much money to fpend as the Englifh ge- 
nerally have, and that luxury is not yet arrived 

at 
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at that height in Scotland, to which it is car- 
ried in England. 

Of the fchools and academical college? a- 
mong the Diflenters in England, I fhall fa/ 
more, when I treat on the ftate of religion in 
this country* 
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On the STATE of ARTS in 
ENGLAND. 



THE arts, of which I am fpcaking here, 
are not thofe which are called mecha- 
nical or ufefd, but thofe which are known un- 
der the name of fine, polite, or liberal arts- 
In treating on this fubjed, I do not lay the: 
mod diftant claim to the title of a conno^fleur 
in thefe things. My fenfes, my feelings, com- 
mon underftanding, and hints from a few who 
are converfant in thefe arts, fhall be' my only 
guides. 

Montefquieu, du Bos, Winckelman, and 
others, have denied that the Engliih had any 
natural genius for the fine arts. Phyfical caufes, 
which are attributed to the climate of the ifland, 
are faid to be in the fault. The Engliih pafs 
with them for good mechanics, with a compafs 
-and plumb-rule in their hand ; but they deny 
that they are pofleffed of genius and tafte for 
thefe arts. The Engliih, they fay, can calcu- 
late well, but their imagination is without life, 
and their feelings are blunt with refped to what 
a is 
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is beautiful in the arts. I {hall by iia means 
«nter into a difquifition, how far thefe aceufa- 
tions have any foundation* much left fhafl I 
prefutrte to decide whether they afe juft or tirf- 
juft« Thus far I will boldly affert, that the 
Engliftij at prefettt, in nrtechariical arts, furpafs 
all other nations. Real life, and what is beft 
* adapted to obtain the end in view* is that which 
-chiefly engages their attention in works of in- 
cluftry. A Frenchman wiflies td (hew his tafle } 
he makes good defigns, and draws excellent 
-patterns} but an Eftglifhmart, when he is to 
execute them, does it in a manner fat fuperiof 
to the Frenchman, though the inventor. Be*. 
~4ides, the dirtiate has, in my Opinion, by no 
means that great influence which fome have 
pretended, oh the ehafaftefr, oil the mariner of 
-thinking and a&ing of inhabitants of different 
countries. The climate of Great Britain is ne- 
ver fo bad, or fo obnoxious to genius and ta- 
lents for arts, as many on the continent have 
gravely aflettcd, even in their writings. There 
are at prefent among the Engliih eminent paint. 
crs, fome very good engravers, and other in- 
genious artifts j perhaps, future times may pro- 
duce greater numbers* 

The reafons why the arts have not made a con- 
ilderaWe progfefs in England, and why the Bri- 

]<{ 2 tons 
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tons remained behind fome other nations, are 
various. The character of the nation was al* 
ready formed, when they began to Sacrifice to 
the finer arts. This, even among the Englifh 
themfelves, is afligned as one of the principal 
caufes, why they have not met with a warmer 
reception, and have not rifen to a greater perfect 
tion. The Reformation, in the fix teen th cen- 
tury, is alfp blamed for obftru&ing in the na- 
tion, the exertions of genius for painting and 
mufic. In Italy, and in other Roman catholic 
countries, the decoration of churches with 
paintings, and the mufic as well as the jSnging 
in them, have greatly contributed towards 
promoting the arts. In Great Britain, the 
walls of the temples are bare, the churche$ 
and meeting- houfes are without decorations, 
and moft of the pfalms, which are fung in ho?- 
nour of the Deity, have, perhaps,, nor more 
melody in them, than the fongs of the bards 
of old. I have already mentioned, in another 
place, that eminent painters, fuch as a Rey- 
nolds, a Weft, and others, have offered to or^ 
nament the cathedral of St. Paul with paint- 
ings, but that the Gothic religious prejudices 
of a bifhop rejedted their propofah The large 
halls of corporations, and trading companies, 
are, in general^ as VoidLpf decorations by the arts, 
8 as 
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as the members which affemble in them are 
often void of ufte, eating and drinking excepted. 
Thefe focieties, particularly in London, and 
other commercial towns in England, are gene- 
rally rich, and have .therefore the beft oppor- 
tunities and means to encourage the art of 
painting, fculpture, and ftatuary; but when 
they aflemble, a table profufely fet out 
with coftly difhes, and a fide-board well 
iiored with various forts of wine, has infinitely 
more -charms for them, than all the mafter- 
pieces of painting and fculpture that might de- 
corate their halls, > attract the eye of the be- 
holder, and enrapture the admirer of the arts. 
They would look upon the fum paid to an ar- 
tift, for ornamenting their hall with an excel- 
lent pi&ure, as a mott idle and unpardonable 
expence ; they would enquire how many fine 
haunches of venifoh, how many well-fed tur- 
kies, how many delicious turtles, how many 
dozens of excellent old wine might have been 
bought for fuch a fum ? It is the more extra- 
ordinary, that thefe corporations and focieties 
have not, even from Epicurean principles, and 
ceconomical motives, entertained the thought of 
decorating their halls with good paintings, and 
thereby accidentally called forth and encour- 
aged a genius for arts, fince the trifle which is 

N 3 paid 
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paid for feeing the painted hall at Greenwich, 
ha$ already produced not lefs than 20,qoqU 
J-Iow many ipore good dinners might the menv 
bers of fuch corporations and companies enjoy^ 
if they ere&ed a fimilar fqnd at ths expence of 
the cqripfity pf ftrangers ! But to fpea£ fern 
pufly ; 'might it not be afked, why thefe rich 
focieties give no encpyragemeru to the artift, 
or opportunities to. gepius {o exert itfelf, when 
either want of riches in churches cannot, .or 
bigotry and prejudice will not do it, Foreign-. 
ers are told much of t\\c public fpifit of the 
Englilh, which, ^s it is (aid, operates fo powers 
fully for the honour pf the, nation, and is di-» 
, reded to the nobJeft purpofes j but if it really 
exifted, in the manner which is pretepejed, 
why' does it not fhew itfelf more in fuch 
things, which might be deemed not pnly ufe* 
ful and prnapiental, but ^lfo fuch as are intir 
mately connected with the reputation pf the 
pation, a? far a$ it lays claim tp arts and fai- 
ences ? If thp churphes be fhut againft the 
arts, why fhould palaces and public buildings 
pert give thpqi a libera} entrance ? 

It is an pbfervatior), which hiftpry confirms, 
that liberty has not always promoted arts and 
fciences. They began tp flourifh moft among 
fhp' Greeks when the republics fell into decay, 

and 
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and when tyranny lifted up its head. The 
times when Rome began to lofe its freedom, 
were the moft favourable to the arts, and the 
reign of Auguftus is juftly celebrated for them. 
Arts and fciences never (hone with greater hif- 
tre in modern times than during the reign of 
Louis XIV. Liberty is moft favourable to 
trade and commerce. Of this the Englifh na- 
tion affords the ftrongeft evidence. The fpirit 
of gambling and commerce are nearly related ; 
to gaiA riches by means of genius and enthu- 
fiafm for the arts, is exceedingly precarious. 
It is far more eafy to obtain a fortune as a tradef- 
man or merchant, aflifted with the good luck 
of a gambler, ahd his not always very honeft 
maxims. No wonder, therefore, if the great- 
eft part of the Engliih, whofe fummum bonum 
is money, are taftelefs in the arts, and treat 
them with negleft, or even look upon them 
with a kind of difdain ; no wonder if a tradef- 
man or merchant, favoured by liberty, regards 
the accumulation of money above all, and con- 
fiders a man of talents and learning, or an ar- 
tift endowed with excellent genius, as beings 
far below him. • Moft of thofe who exhibit ' 
themfelves between two or three o'clock, with 
greedy and envious eyes, on the Royal Ex- 
change, thitvk the images of the Britifh kings 

N 4 oa 
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on the guineas, and the white figures in the 
black fpot upon bank notes, to be the moft 
excellent and moil pleating productions of the 
arts* As for the reft it is, in the eyes of the ge- 
nerality of them, little better than traftu 

Modern Engliih writers, who are well ac- 
quainted with the fubjedt of which I am fpeak- 
ing, have given, without hefitation, with ref- 
peft to the imitative arts, the preference to the 
French before the Englifh. In a letter to fir 
Jofhua Reynolds, by Mr. Valentine Green % 
it is afierted> that the arts are much more pa- 
tronized in France than in England. He praifes 
Louis XIV. and Colbert, as the firft who raifed 
them to any confiderablc height in that king- 
dom. He afferts, that the protection and en- 
couragement which the arts have received in 
France, are not only very great, but even fo 
durable, that they can be ihaken only by the 
Igreateft convulfions in the ftate. According 
to this, it might be fuppofed, that Mr. Green 
had no great opinion of the Royal Academy in 
England, inflityjed about twenty years ago; 
and that he does not look upon it as fo great, 
durable, and ufeful an inftitution, as fome, per- 

* A Review of the polite Art* itt France, compared with 
their prefent State itt England ; in a Letter to Sir Jofliua 
Reynolds, by Valentine Green, London, 1782, 4^0. 

haps, 
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haps, may be apt to think. In my opinion, 
however, this royal eftablifhment has produced 
pli-eady many good effe&s, towards reforming 
the tafte of the Engliih with regard to the pa. 
lite arts. It is true, that the artifts of genius, 
who have flatted up fince its inftitution* are 
not very numerous ; but, certainly, forae have 
been called forth, who otherwife, perhaps, 
might have been buried in obfeurity* That 
the firft has not happened is not the fault of the 
academy * for it is not irt its power to create 
genius, or to diftribute talents. 

TJbe yearly exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
in Somerfet-place, is confidered by fome as a 
kind of barometer of the progrefs of painting, 
fculpture, and architc&ure in England ; though 
it^is faid not to be very favourable, becaufe, 
according to thofe who pretend to be connoif- 
feurs, it has funk for feveral years pail, and 
the exertions of genius are fuppofed to de- 
creafe. 

It is rather lingular, that mod: of thofe who 
have excelled in the polite arts in England, 
have been foreigners; This is by no means 
owing to the great encouragement given them 
,by die Engliih, who are not very much inclined 
to encourage ftrangers, except they be fidlers, 
.dancers, or fingers. A foreign artift, though a 

man 
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man of talents, has many difficulties to ftruggle 
with, arifing from his not being born on the 
ifland; The Englifii painters travel frequently, 
cither at their own expence or otherwife fup- 
ported, into France and Italy ; but they -return, 
too often, without having much cultivated or 
refined their tafte ; and it is therefore not to be 
wondered at, that few of them ftiine afterwards. 
From whatever caufe this may arife, whether 
from the ufual extravagant way of life which 
they generally lead, particularly in foreign 
countries, or from that want of genius with 
which they are charged, I fliall not prefume to 
decide. 

Italy draws yearly considerable fums from 
England, not only by means of her fingers, 
caftratos, dancers, and muficians, but likewife 
by her productions of the arts. Rich lords and 
othdrs^ whofe underftanding and tafte are, per- 
haps, exceeded by their money, -give commif- 
fions for buying up paintings, ftatues, and an- 
tiquities, fpr confiderable fums, and have them 
brought over to England, to ornament their 
London refidences and their country-feats. In 
my opinion, thofe who fend thefe fums to Italy, 
would do better to apply at leaft a part of them, 
as an encouragement for their own country- 
men, iirhp difcover a genius for the fine arts, 

. . inftead 
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inftead of giving fa much money to Italian 
painters, who,, befides, impofe too frequently 
upon the ignorant, by felling copies only in- 
ftead of originals. No man can juftly be con* 
fidered as an enlightened patriot, or a patron 
of the polite arts, who merely purchafes the 
celebrated works of foreign, artifts, without 
giving himfelf any trouble to encourage the 
produdion of fimilar works in his own coun- 
try. 

. I have had frequently occafion to obferve,; 
that fome of the owners of fuch works of art, 
appear to enjoy the poffeffion of them without 
much liberality of mind, and with Httle incli- 
rjation to communicate the pleafure which they 
may afford to others. Many town-rcfidences 
and country -feats of noblemen, and perfons of 
opulence, are by no means inferior to» thofe of 
of the Romans ; where, according to Juvenal's 
defcription, ^ 

. , f Cuin Parrhafii tabulis fignifquc Myrbnis 
Phidiacum vivebat ebur, nee non Polycleti 
Multus ubique labor. Sat. viii. v. 101. 

But it feems as if the owners of fuch coflly 
things, which belong to luxury and fplendor, 
thought themfelves perfe&ly happy* merely 

becaufe 
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becaufe they can fay that they are the pofleflbrs 
of them. In France and Italy, the rich, to 
whom fome fcarce and valuable monuments of 
the arts belong, feem rather obliged to him 
who thinks it worth his while to come to fee, 
and to admire them ; but, in England, he is 
fometimes given to underfland, that he lies un- 
der a kind of obligation to the mailer of the 
houfe* if he permits him to fee it, and to re- 
ward the fervant, who ihewed him about, with 
a -crown, or half a guinea. It feems to be a 
charafteriftical part of this clafs of Engliih- 
men, to gratify their pride and vain felf-love in 
this point, and to value thcmfelves merely, be- 
caufe they have things which others have not, 
and which are coftly ; though it is frequently 
no concern of theirs, whether they have an in- 
trinfic value or not. Hence it arifes, that Eng- 
land, in fome refpedts, may be confidered as a 
kind of lumber-room, where the refufe of the 
fine arts among the Italians, French, and Flem- 
ings, is colle&ed and fold for high prices. 
Many of thofe in London, who, as au&ioneers, 
with the hammer in their hand, offer pidures 
it public fales, aflfume the character of perfedt 
judges of their value, of their beauty, and of 
the matters, as if they were poffefled of the 
greateft knowledge, and the moft exquifite 

tafte 
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tafte in things relating to the arts. Their 
judgments, however, and their decifions, which 
would often make a true connoifleur fmilt, are 
received like oracles, by thofe who have their 
money ready for the purchaft. Thus many 
old pidures covered with fmoke, and many 
that are executed by obfeure artifts, are fold for 
pieces of Rubens ; and many opulent dilettanti 
are enabled to enrich their collections with the 
works of a Raphael, a Carache, a Titian, a 
Pouflin, and others, merely becaufe it has 
pleafed the auctioneer to father inferior produce 
tions upon thefe great artifts, and thereby to 
difgrace their celebrated names. I have feen 
pictures among the colle&ions of noble lords 
and others, which, as I was told, had coft four 
or five hundred guineas, though men who are 
well acquainted with the true value of fuch 
things, have affured me, that they were not 
worth half the monejr. Some Englifli point- 
ers, it is faid, turn this lingular and frequently 
very ill-ibunded predilc&ion of their country- 
men for foreign paintings, to their own adr 
vantage. They fend, unknown, fome of their 
works to the continent, and have them as foreign 
production* re-imported; they enter them at 
the cuftom-houfe as fucb, and pay the duties, 

which 
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which axe rather high. Notwithftanding all 
thefe expences, they fell them afterwards at a 
much higher price than what they would have 
fetched, if it had been known that they were 
the works of Englifli artifts. 

I (frail now fpeak more particularly and di- 
ftin&ly on-thofe arts, which are generally call- 
ed polite, after having firft faid a few words on 
a fociety eredted to promote them, under the 
•name of a Society for the Encouragement of Arts, 
Manufaftures, and Commerce, which was inftituted 
in the year 1754. Some patriots, and pro- 
moters of what is good and ufeful, united toge- 
ther, to raife voluntary contributions among 
themfelves, to give rewards to thofe that exert- 
ed themfelves in ufeful inventions and improve- 
ments, relating to the fine arts, to manufac- 
tures, and commerce. It might have been ex- 
peftcd, that a fociety, whofe views were fo no- 
ble, and whofe generofity in rewarding was fo 
beneficial to the ftate, would have been taken 
under the foftering proteftion of government, 
and been fupported to the utmoft ; but no foch 
thing happened. It was from the liberality of 
private perfons; it was the good genius of 
Great Britain, by whom all this was done fof 
the benefit of the public and the honour of the 
■ • ..- nation; 
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nation ; nay ; of all mankind. Ic could never 
be too much regretted, if this fociety fhould 
ever ceafe for want of fupport. With an in- 
come, of perhaps, 4000 1. it has done an infi- 
nite deal of good. Many young rifing geniufles 
f in the art of painting, ftatuary, and architec- 
ture, have met with encouragement from this 
. fociety ; and it has alfo rendered great fervices 
to agriculture, manufactures, and commerce. 
And if fo much good could be done with fo 
jmall a fum, raifed by a few patriots, how 
♦much more might have been expeded, if go- 
vernment had fupportcd them ? If afiiftajice 
had been afforded by the parliament, which, 
within acentury, has voted more than five hun- 
dred millions of money out of the people's 
pockets, perhaps, not always for the benefit 
and happinefs of the nation ? 

The number of the members of this fo- 
ciety is uncertain, fince fome die, others are 
(truck off from the lift, when they do not pay 
their fubfcription, and others are new chofen. 
Hence it is, that the yearly revenues of the fo- 
ciety are unequal. A few years ago it was ap- 
prehended, that thefe times of luxury and dif- 
fipation, when patriotifm is rather fickly, had 
thrown it into a decline ; but I am happy tp 
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r, that it has recovered itfcif, and is at pre* 
it in a flouriftiing fitiwion 9 . 
If this fociety, the ufefulnefs of which is 
deniable, ihould have the proper influence 
on the nation, it would bepeceffary,in order to 
Kier it more cxtenfively beneficial, to inftitut* 
xhcr fociety, which ihould offer premiums 
thole who would adopt the ufefuj inventions 
d improvements made known by the former 
:icty, and put them into practice in common 
e. There are not wanting hardly in any 
untry, wife and patriotic men, who wiih to 
tprove the arts, and to leflen labour, and the 
irdens of life ; but it really requires often- 
nes more (kill to perfqade people, and the 
ilk of mankind, who are ignorant and felf- 
>nceited, to adopt vftfnl inventions and im- 
ovements, than to invent them. I have fceji 
the houfe of the Society a large chamber, 
ntaining models for machines and tpoj* to 
ake labour eafy, and to fave time and trou- 
e ; but how much is it to be lamented, th^t 
oft of them are confined to this room, when 
ey ihould be met with in the field*, in the 
ibiutions of the induftriou? poor, and in tfee 
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* Here follows, in the German original, a more circum*' 
atud account of this fociety, which, being well known inv 
t country, is here omitted. 
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fcoAfappt <rf attifws. , N*JT, even ipany of 
tho£ if hafliPttld be w0x, m4 whftfe <fy«y itj% 
to promote, hy their *uthgpty, ufeful iny^ntion^ 
io4 rational iraprcwerpcents, becaufe th^y ar£ 
[uddvioc k by the ftate, (tecBne rendering thfa 
iwiactcnthcpublic^ cithec f rom ig^rwc^, or 
Tom indolence. The: Sqcifefty ha*i a houfe it* 
:he Adelphi-Buildings, where the, members 
neet every Wednefday, at five o'clock in the 
vening, from the fourth Wednefday in Oc- 
ober to the firft Wednefday in June. The 
re&ion of Hiis houfe coft the Society four 
houfand pounds, and it was expe&ed that go- 
vernment would have defrayed the expences; 
>ut flfefuch thing has happened. In the houfe 
ire, befides other apartments, an elegant room 
vhere the meetings of the Society arc held, 
ind the large chamber mentioned before, where 
lumbers of models of various kinds are kept. 
The great room is ornamented with a feries of 
biftorical and allegorical paintings, executed, 
in a moft mafterly ftyle, by Mr. James Barry, 
[n one of the lefler rooms I have feen a col- 
lection of books, which, however, on account 
0f fcsf fcpqilnefs, can hardly be called a library. 
The Society has publUhed feven volumes of its 
Tranfa&ions. 

Vol. IL O Ifcali 
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I (hall only mention, that in other parts of 
the kingdom attempts have been made to pro* 
mote the arts. Thus, for inftance, there was 
inftituted at Liverpool, in the year 1773, * 
Society for the Encouragement of Defigning, Draw 
fag, and Painting,* tec. but I have not heard, 
that it has met with great fuccefs. 
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IT is but of late, that England has poffeffed 
painters of eminence who Were v natives of 
the country. Formerly the painters in Eng- 
land of any celebrity, were moftly foreigners* 
Virtue's jfnecStes of Painting, publifhed by Mr. 
Horace W^pole, will fuffipijently evince this 
aflertion. The abh£ Winckelman, however, 
if he had written his Hifioty of the Arts among 
the Ancients, at the prefent time, would not have 
dared to afiert, that England had not produced 
one fingle painter of celebrity l0 , fince a Rey- 
nolds, a Weft, a Gainiborough, and many 
others, have done great credit and hoootir to 
their profeffion. There are, perhaps, fome 
who will agree with him, when he fays, that 
all the defcriptions in Milton's Paradife Loft, 
the love fcencs of the firft pair in paradife only 
excepted, are like well painted Gorgons, which 
bear a refemblance to each other, and are 
always equally frightful. But this cejrtainly 
is AQt owing, as Winckelman fuppofes, to the 

•• Vol L pi a^Gtima edi*. 

O *^ ctt- 
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climate of England. Thomfon, whd Wias 
born much more northerly than Milton, has, 
in hi$ celqijratefl pofm, ffy Setfons,- fuclxjpic- 
turefque defcriptions, as would furniih fubje&s 
for the moft pleafing pidtures. And how many 
Other Engliih poets migh r t be mentioned ,.w,hqfe 
powers of imagination haVe drawn the melt 
beautiful fcenes, in w^ich tke Still of *arfe 
painters might be fuccefsfully^mploy^d.^ A- 
'mong the inhabitants of 'England* iiUm^ers pjT 
bandfome iriea and womep are ;jtbjfe fjfieVwith, 
the country is full of fioe pVofp|&ts, and £o*- 
mantic vjcWs ; why then "I&ould it bp Irppqfli- 
bie for &e Britons, to ^rrive at a 1higV 'degree 
pf eminence in paining J 1 Who fcnbws^ but 
that, future ages may give to England painters, 
jperhap^, riot inferior tq tliofe of whjch Greece 
or Italy c;an boafj ? If the cKniatc clia itiipire, 
why have hot the moderft. Greeks V*2euxT$* 
ah Arieses, 1 ." k Frotogenes, an ApolloHorus ? 
\yhy is there pobpjqjv among thettj, .who qan 
tie the ! chiflel like' 4 Ph^Ja^' f g * Praxiteles,' a 
Polycletes ? The climate; is (till 'the n^ne^ anct 
yet ho fuch artifts how appear. .' , "". * * " * \ 
During the pr^fent rei|;n, the arts of paint* 
Jnj£, yfculptiire, 1 engrayin^iind architedturcT. 
have certainly rifeh to a confiderab'le hefght. 
This, in no fmaU degrea, p owing to the Royal 
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Academy, which was inftituted in the year 
I 769. Some arttiUf painters, ahd ftatuaries, 
who had inftituted a fociety before, may be 
confidered as the origin and foundation of tfhis fc 
royal academy. 

. It exhibits the new produ&iofts of its mem- 
bers and affociates every year, in the month of | 
^4ay. The exhibition rooms in Somerfet-place, 
aye at (that time often fo crowded With gentlemen 
and ladies, with pretended connoifleurs and fu-» 
pcrcilious critics, who all come toftare at the pic- 
tures that, ii the middle of the day fome ladies 
ace ready to faint, on account of the heat of the 
rooms, aad the powerful perfumes of the odo- 
riferous company with which they are filled. 
. Whoever pays a fliilling at the entrance, may 
go in, and is, befides, furnifhed with a cata- 
logue of the exhibition. This catalogue not 
only informs him of the artifts who have exe- 
cuted every produ&ion he fees before him, but 
alio that a portrait, which attra As his attention, 
and of which he wants to know a little more, 
is that of a gentleman and not of a lady ; or 
he is told, that the animals which lie fees paint- 
ed before Jhim, are horfes or dogs ; or that fuch 
a pidure is intended for a landfcape, and not * 
for a fea-piecet L own, 1 have often wondered, 

O 3 why 
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why the compofers of fuch catalogues do not 
gratify the curiofity of the fpe&ators, in regard 
to portraits, by adding the name of thofe for 
whom they are intended, particularly fince 
they may eafily be learnt from the newfpaper 
criticifms. Befides, though' many a portrait is 
exhibited by the defire of the painter, which 
was granted by its owner, with a view to d* 
him fervice ; yet it may well be fuppofed, that 
a great number of thofe who have their por- 
traits drawn, and fuffer them to be expofed to 
public view, do it from a motive of vanity, 
and that it therefore would gratify their little 
pride, if the public were informed, that it was 
their effigy, 

Thofe who want to fee the exhibition of the 
principal paintings muft not grudge the trouble 
of afcending two very high pair of ftairs, be* 
fore they reach the principal rooms. It excites, 
indeed, a little wonder, why it has not been 
contrived, to have this exhibition in a room 
not fo high, with a dome or a Iky-light, that 
the curious and the friends of the art, might 
fatisfy their wiflies for a pleafing fight, without 
being in the fame predicament with thofe, who 
want to fee a fine pfofpeA, and are obliged firft 
to mount, at the expence of theft* lungs, a lofty 
tower, or a high mountain. Thofe who want 
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to obferve the heavens and the ftars, in the 
Royal Obfervafcory at Greenwich, remain oh 
the ground ; but % whoever wifhes to contem- 
plate the works of art among mortal men, is 
to afcend till he becomes breathlefs, as if they 
Were only to be feen in a higher atmofphere. 
During the time of fuch annual exhibition, the 
London newfpapert teem with criticifms upon 
the works of the painters. Some are juft, and 
to the purpofc, others are the production of 
ignorance, and not unfrcquently of malice and 
of envy. 

Before the academy had any apartments of 
their own, and were obliged to hire rooms for 
their exhibitions, nobody found fault that a 
(hilling was demanded on entering them ; but 
when thofe in Somerfet-place were opened for 
the firft time; and money was demanded, a great 
clamour was raifed againft it, and the public 
papers were very free and very fevere in their 
cenfure. It was faid to be a difgrace to the na- 
tion, and a difhpnour to ai\ academy which was 
called royal ; the noife, however, foon fubfided. 
J\jid, indeed, there is no other, nor any better 
method, to keep the crowd of the populace out 
of the rooms, which, notwithftanding inoney 
\s to be paid, are generally, in the middle of 
the day 1 very full. It is. faid, that in fome years, 

O 4 dur- 
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Sdrifig the ihonth of the exhibition , three thou- 
find pounds have been'cttlle&ed by fingle MU 
Hffgi. By means Of this thftney, a foftd is efta- 
Miflted for the benefit of the ibciety, to pay 
the pfofcffeffc, officers, and tmrmal forta&ts bt- 
longing to the academy, arid tb prbfcure thfe 
heceflfc+y models, books, attd prkits^ for the 
tfctiefit 6f the pupVts. In fed:, therefore, the 
Jpacket* Of the people as in a huhdrild tfther 
iiifteflces, »e the fcppdrt of <he Royal Acft- 
itemy, of \$wch foreigners, 011 arccoont of its 
denomination, generally think that it is merely 
foyal ttTumfkence whidh gavie it exiftence, 4nd 
vrhich keeps it in being. Oat of this feiflefimd, 
fome young Englifh painters, as it is laid, are 
Supported in Italy, te rdnder tbttaifelves there 
inOrfe pcrfeft in their profeffioru I will not 
omit to mention, that paintings, * which are 
prefented to the public view in the exhibitions 
Df the Royal Academy, are generally, if they 
«re thought to be intcrefting, or if they ac* 
quire fome applaufe, engraved, arid thus nriul* 
tiplied. 

The academy confifts of forty member^ 
Who are called Royal Academicians Paint* 
ers, fculptors, and architie&s, are all tomprfe* 
hended under this denomination. Among 
thefe ^members are four royal £rofeflbrs, ont 

for 
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for painting,, one for anatomy, one for archi* 
te&urfc, and one for pcrfpeftive. A profeffiw 
Has no more than thirty pounds falary ; but it 
ought to be remembered, that he is to read 
0nly fix te&ufes for the benefit of the pupils, 
during the winter. Befides the royal academi- 
cians, there are afibciates and honorary mem- 
bers. Thefe latter, now and then, expofc their 
Works before the public in the annual efchibi* 
tfons. Their number is undetermined* 
• As thfc Bnglifli are very fond of hairing their 
pictures drawn, it is no wonder that portraits 
Conftkute the greater part in the exhibitions of 
the Royal Academy, and that tbofe painters 
$re the moft fuccefsful, arid gain moft money, 
who have acquired the fame of drawing good 
and pleafing likefceffes. Sir Godfrey Knelkt 
foon grew rich, and when he died, he left five 
hundred portraits unfinished behind, for which 
he had received, before-hand, half the price, 
"When Vanloo came into England, and acquir- 
ed fome fame, as many coaches ufed to wait at 
his door, as peVhaps were feen on court-dayi 
at St. James's. He likewife foon acquired a 
fortune. Formerly the price of a full Jength 
portrait was twenty or thirty guineas ; at pre- 
fent, eminent painters are paid an hundred and 
more. The fate of fuch portraits is oftentimes 

dole- 
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doleful. They are as tranfitory, and as mortal 
as the perfons whom they are to reprefent, and 
to whom they were expedited to procure a kind 
of immortality. The pictures of a couple, 
which were drawn mod charmingly, juft before 
the wedding-day, and were paid for with fifty 
or fixty guineas, wander frequently, a few 
years after the gentleman and lady are dead* 
into the lumber-room, up into the garret ; if the 
nephews, or heirs, do not even difpofe of them 
very cheap to a broker, in whofe fbop they re- 
main a good while before he fells them for a 
few {hillings profit. I am apprehenfive, that 
many of thofe portraits, which have been very 
dearly paid for, and which I have feen it) the 
exhibitions of the Royal Academy, will have 
met with the fame fate, before half the next 
century is elapfed, though they have been ad- 
mired, and came from the hands of artifts, 
who now arc called eminent. Pope, when he 
flattered his friend Jarvis with long duration 
of his portraits, and prophefied him, 

Bloom in his colouis for a thoufand years, 
♦ 
did not $xpe& that the painter and his portraits 

would be fo foon fQr^o$ten^.|g^^t|ifif value fo 



much lowered, vvithiri forty years after his 
death. 

jSir 
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Sir James Thornhill was a painter whom the 
BnglHh juftly efteem, though the abbe le Blanc 
fays ', cc that nature had refufed him genius, and 
that a connoifleur would be puzzled to decide, 
not in what part the painter excelled, but what 
it was in which he was leaft faulty." The abbe 
pays in the fame breath but a very indifferent 
compliment to the Englifh, when he (ays of fir 
Godfrey Kneller, that this German (hewed his 
judgment in choofing England for his place to 
exercife his talents in, it being the only country 
where he could poffibly gain fo much credit 
and honour $ for no where elfe would the name 
of a painter have been bellowed upon him* 
However, though the abbe fpeaks much truth in 
many parts of his letters, yet his decifions are 
not greatly to be depended upon, when the live* 
Jinefs of his temper gets the better of him, and 
when his partiality for his own country biafles 
his judgment in favour, of the French, Sir 
James Thornhill has undoubtedly merit, though 
it feems to be acknowledged, that before the 
American Mr. Weft, England had nobody who 
could be ftyled an eminent historical painter. 
Comparing the price of the labour of portrait* 
painters, fuch as Kneller and Vanloo, with that 

1 Jitters on the EngUfti and French Nations, vol. i. let* 

Which 
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which was paid to ThornhiH, it did, indeed, 
reflect no great honour upon the Eogliih at that 
time, that they rewarded fo indifferently the 
merits of their own countryman. He received 
only two pounds flerling for a Square foot, 
when he painted the dome of St. Paul* Ho- 
garth, who married hti only daughter* 
againft the confent of her father, was certainly 
tn original, and a mailer in his art of drawing 
caricatures* which he bimfelf ufed likewife to 
tngrare. Le Blanc acknowledges, that he was 
1 man of genius in his way, but he will not 
pronounce him to he a painter.. Sinpe Hogarth'* 
rime, of whom the Eogliih have reafop to be 
"proud, the tafte for caricatures in England has 
increased amazingly ; probably becaufe it gra r 
-rifies to a high degree that turn for fetire, which 
is prevalent among the generality of the nation* 
.and which ddights more in that which is over- 
done, than in that which frewa refinement* 
pointed delicacy, and real wit. 

.Sir JofhuaHeyjioldi, who is at the head of the 
Royal Academy, and their prtfide6t, muft be 
pronounced to he the firil painter in England 
-at pre feat, and at thfe feme time thp gueateft in 
his art, which thi& iflamd ever produced. Mr. 
Horace Walpote is of opinion, that Italy has 
not at prefent any painter, who can pretend to 
k 7 rival 
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rival an imagination fo fertile, and that the at- 
titudes of his portraits are as yarieus as thof* 
of hiftory* Indeed, freedom and boMnefs 
feem to be the two principal charafteriftics of 
fir Jolhua's pi&ures. Horace, when he com* 
pares poetry and painting, fays of the latter, 
that fome pleafe more on (landing near, aad 
others on keeping a longer diftance, 

• • • Erit, quae, fi proprius ftes, 
. Te capiet magis ; et quaedam, fi longius abftes v 

The tetter ought to be f*id of fir Jofhua. A« 
to his colouring, much baa been /advanced 
agataft it, and asr it is fo little durable, a perfoti 
might be inclined to think, that the painter did* 
not care whether his paintings came down to 
posterity of not. Howeter, the engraving of 
J*is works* will, in prints, preferve the merit 
of them. . 

.Mr* Weft'? colouring is very ftipcrior to tfiat 

pf the pflcGdcnt, and he is, undoubtedly, the 

abkft hiftowal painter at prefent in Bug* 

land, ttatigfe by birth- an Atncriqaa* h if 

jhis branch $f painting to which his genii* 

feems wholly to lead him ; and it is much to 

his credit that he has laid afide portraitrpaint- 

ing, to follow the bent of his talents, and 

that he facrifices to hiftory only, when th* 

^ for- 
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former, perhaps, would be more conducive to 
Bis intjercft. 

Mr. Gainfborough • is juftly cfteepied an ex- 
celkot landicape painter, and as one whofe 
portraits bear the ftcoogeft likenefles. I am in- 
clined to think, that fome of his paintings 
will be much fought after, and, perhaps, in 
time, fetch, in proportion, a higher price, 
when they pais down to pofterity, than any of 
his contemporaries. 

Mr. Barry, the profeflbr of painting to the 
Royal Academy, is a painter of decided merit. 
It was he who executed in (b mafterly a 
ftyle, that feries of pi&ures in the great room 
of thefociety of arts which I before mentioned. 
flis refidence in Italy has been of great advan- 
tage to him, in regard to his profeffion, and he 
bas madehimfelf known as an ingenious writer, 
relative to the ftate of the arts in England \ 

I could add to thefe few, many more refpe&- 
able names of painters, now living on this Mand, 
who are well- and defervedly known in their 
profeffion ; but it is not my intention to give 
a liftof them. Bcfides, as formerly Tillemans 1 

* Since dead. 

* An Enquiry into the real and imaginary ObftmaioM 

to the Acquifitfoa of the Arts in England. London 1775, 
•vo» 

Mo- 
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Monami, Watteau, Arland, Dahl, Zincke, and . 
many others, who excelled in the art of paint- 
ing in England, were foreigners, fo it is the 
fame atprefent. Zoffani, Loutherbourg, Ri- 
gaud, Cipriani, Angelica Kauffman 4 , and many 
more, are foreigners, who, therefore, cannot 
come under the defcription of Englifh artifts. 
Neither do 1 intend to infert here a catalogue of 
the principal works of the prefent Englifh 
painters. Their number is not great ; and Mr. 
Green, in his Letter to Sir Jolhua Reynolds, 
which I hare before quoted, fays, " ' It is with 
no pleafure that I enter into a recapitulation of 
the labours of the Englifh fchool, as they are 
known to be fo few; it is the lefs pleafant, 
when I am not impowered to hold them all forth 
as inftances of national patronage/' He like wife 
complains bitterly, that the Houghton collec- 
tion of pt&ures was left to be bought by the 
emprefs of Ruffia for forty-two thoufand 
pounds ; and he afferts, " that the omiffion of 
ieizing the opportunity of buying the whole of 
that capital collection, and depofiting them in 
the principal apartments of the new buildings 
in Somerfet-place, was lofing the only oppor- 

* She has left England fince* 

tunny 
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tunity which England em had of r forming a 
ichoql of the arc that could yield the confer 
quence, and the ufc* foch an eftpbKfhaisnt 
ought to poffcft, thereby its fludents might be 
benefited, and the inftitutipn become tsujy re- 
fpe&abk/* Indeed, if this was the only op- 
porttmity which could f ver occur, it is much 
to be lamented, that it was loft eithcF by negkd 
©r by oveirfight, 

• The limits \fhich I haircjareferibed to myfelf 
in xxMTipoliog this work, prevail* mer from, be- 
ing circnrtiftanqal inreiaijittg the fbate of the va- 
rious branches of painting; Miniature u ftttt 
in good r«puxe, and maijy: pretty piftaocs Jof tfcri* 
kind, ate to be fecn in the/annual exhibition of 
the . Royal Academy!. ZkMfke fwm Drafdes^ 
who diftinguifl^ himfelf fo muoh in, enamel 
painting ia England, andjwhOi(tiedfi»^^ is 
laid not hitherto to fcatfe been catfsHpcL Mc 
Hurter r who is certaialy vwy great in thU 
branch 06 painting, -ai\d outdoes Zincfceiay % 
in tke: fize of vjbtsa- enamel pafiture^ catne^rioifto 
Eng}an4 mrt najaay 1 year* ago; but, £ 4m fbriy 
^ fay, hedidnotmeetwidi.thatenequi-agement 
he e^ipeAod, an$ Co whkb {aei thpught hiaifdf 
intitled. 
As the Englifh are very fond of parted jvjn- 

' dows 
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3ows, fo they have of late years beftowed much 
pains on this kind of painting. I have before 
mentioned, in fpeaking of the Englifb univer- 
[ities, that fome colleges have been lately orna- 
mented with this fort of painting, executed in 
a. new ftile, which is by fome highly admired ; 
while others have thought the tafte for this kind 
af painting rather whimfical, and neither fo 
beautiful, nor fo ftriking, as it is thought to be 
by its admirers. 

Drawing and painting in water-colours are 
very common in England, Many perfons do 
it for their amufement, others procure them- 
ielves a fubfiftence by it. There are numbers 
of drawing matters in London, who either give 
leflbns, or keep fchools for inftrufction, where 
young people may be .taught, at .a very mode- 
rate expence. 

Whether a late invention, by which pictures 
are faid to be copied in oil colours, by a che«* 
mical and mechanical procefs, be really fuch, 
and of that importance which is given out, it 
is impoflible for me to decide, fince the method 
by which the copying is performed, is kept a 
great myftery. It feems not hitherto to have 
met with that fuccefs, and that encouragement, 
which it would deierve, if the invention were 
Voull, P really 
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really fuch, as it is faid to be by tbofe who are 
in thefepret. 

There have been many inftaneesjn England, 
wherein painters, either on account of their 
real, or pretended mprit, have been raifed to the 
honour of knighthood* 
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THIS art is fo nearly related to that ot 
painting, that I caonpt help mentioning 
it here in immediate connexion with it. It is 
that which multiplies the works of painters, 
makes them more common, and gives them a 
kind of immortality. It is to be regretted, that 
this art, of which the Germans juftly claim the 
firft invention, was not difcovered till about the 
middle of the fifteenth century ; or elfe, how 
many reprefentations of matter pieces of anti- . 
quity, by celebrated painters, ftatuaries, and 
Srchite&s, which were fingle originals, and now 
long ago deftroyed by all-devouring time, might 
have gone down to the lateft posterity ! The 
Englifh were formerly very much behind in this 
art* but they have in later years greatly raifed 
their reputation in it, though it muft be owned 
that the principal artifts are foreigners, or of 
foreign extra&ioQ. To prove this, I need only 
mention the names of Bartolozzi, Ravenet, 
Grignion, and others. The Englilh, however* 

have many of their own, who do honour to this 

P z art, 
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art, and to their own names; I could give a ca- 
talogue of no inconfiderablc length, if it were 
confiftent with the limit* whiph I have prefari- 
bed to myfelf }n this wQrk. Ryland, whQ by 
applying his ingenuity and his art to criminal 
purpofes made his exit at Tyburn, was certainly 
very eminent in his profeffion. A Strange, 3 
Sherwin, a Collier, a Heath, a Taylor, are un-? 
doubtedly engravers of merit, as arefome others. 
The Englifli have likewife excelled in what is 
called mezzotinto, united with etchings 5. but, as 
it is faid, formerly more fo than at prefent. 

French prints have been thought fuperior in 
execution to the Englifli ; but the period, per- 
haps, is not far diftant, when they will be equal, 
if not even have the preference. The trade 
which is, carried on with Englifli prints is 
very confiderable, and begins, as I have already 
mentioned in another place 6 , to make a branch 
of commerce of no fmall importance, That 
the number of thofe who earn a fubfiftence by 
being employed in* the art of engraving, confifts; - 
not of a few, may eafily be gueffed from. the 

nnmbcr of prints and engravings which appear, 

either fingly, or added to books and new publi- 
cations. Authors, who wiih to illuftratc and to 
fcdorn their works with maps or engravings^ 

* YoLi. p. 191. ~~ 
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tiookfellers, who want to promote the fale of 
their new publications by copper plates ; ptfb- 
lifhers of monthly magazines, together with the 
maps arid printfellets, procure mahy an cngra-* 
ver a livelihood. Though Capital engravers re- 
ceive high prices for ihtit l^tbotlrs ; yet, thfe 
greater part in the profeffion are paid but very 
moderately ; and it appears to me fometimes inex- 
plicable, how fome books and magazines, em- 
bellifhed with copper-plates, can be fold at fd 
fmall a price as they really are. Some prints 
which af e now arid then to be met with in them* 
are, indeed, elegantly executed, and do honoitf 
to the artifts from whofe hands they came J 
others are abominable* 

Among the many countries, which lay out 
confidefablefums in buying Englifh prints, Ger- 
many is riot the laft. I know, from Very good 
intelligence, that quantities of them are fent 
from hence, and that fome of our rich dilettanti 
will pay oftentimes for an Englifh print, three 
times the money which it cofts in London, when 
they are told that it is fcarce, or one of the firfl: 
impreflions ; though, perhaps, the one is as im- 
probable as the other. Caritfature prints go like- 
Wife in great quantities over to Germany, and 
from thence to the adjacent countries. This is 
the more Angular and ridiculous, as very few 
x>( thofe who pay dearly for them, know 

P * >anv 
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any thing of the chara&ers and tranfao 
tions which occafioned fuch caricatures. They 
laugh at them, and become merry, though 
they are entirely unacquainted with the perfons, 
the manners, and the cuftoms which are ridi- 
culed. The wit and the fatire of fuch prints, 
being generally both, local, are entirely loft upon 
them. 

A foreigner wil} frequently meet in England 
with collections of fine prints, elegantly framed 
to ornament rooms; and, though this may be 
reckoned among the luxuries of life, yet I think — 
a well- wi (her to the arts will not be very rigo- — 
rous in judging of fuch an expence, even when ^ 
he views it in a moral light 7 . It is true, this^^ 
noble art of engraving, is, in -many ™>fp»A» 
much abufed for very immoral reprefentations ;«^J 
and prints of this kind are in abundance. Th f ^ 
art of painting has been always liable to the fam tr ""* 
reproaches ; but as prints from copper-plates ar 
eafik multiplied, and fpread rapidly, they may 
of courfe do more mifchief; for, comparatively 
fpeaking, paintings of that fort come only un — -- 



7 One colle&ion of capital prints and paintings, in 
don, is, at prefent, that of alderman Boydel, which is we^^sJ/ 
worth feeing. The accefs to it is not very difficult, as tJ^^Bfc 
owner is an obliging and worthy gentleman, who is pleaf **d 
when ftrangers and foreigners come to view it. 
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«Jer the eye of a few, Befides as I have obfer-* 
Ted jn another place, the police, in London, is 
fo negleftful, that it fuffers prints to be pub-« 
licly expofed at the windows of printfhops, 
which may put modefty to a blufli, and virtue 
out of countenance. But it is with engraving, 
as it is with the liberty of the prefs. The 
abufes in both are great, but the advantages far 
greater. Many excellent paintings are by means 
of this art preferved from being loft of dfeftroyed 
by time, by fire or by any other accident j many 
portraits of eminent men are tranfmitfed down 
to a late pofterity ; many views of diftant towns, 
of profpe&is in remote countries, of fcenes in 
life, of memorable events, are brought before 
the eye of a ipe&ator, without his being at the 
expence and the trouble of travelling ; much 
knowledge is communicated to the lovers of 
fqiehce, of arts, of antiquity, of curiofities, of* 
travelling, by means of prints, of maps, of en- 
graved drawings, by which books ate embel- 
lifhed and made ufeftfh Indeed, the ancients 
i#ould be aftoniflied, if they could be made 
acquainted with our modern improvements in 
regard to arts and fcieiices ; they would become 
envious &n account of the many advantages 
which we have over them. Loften cannot help 
thinking, how an anciertt fage would ftare, if 

P 4 b« 
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as it begins to be of coofequence to En 
cccjaocTCC and fame for arts, I wonder thai 
artifis who excel in it, are excluded from b 
■i cmhrrs of the Royal Academy. I ca 
discover any reaibo for an exclufion, excep 
painters compare themfelves to original autl 
and regard the engravers only as their prir 
Bat I own, that a good engraver, in my 
mioo, is fax fuperior to a middling painter, 
engrarers of real merit were received as a 
of aitifls in die Royal Academy, there i 
doubt bat that it would excite emulatio 
the benefit of the art. 

It deferves mentioning that the Englifli 
have fecured, by ad of parliament, to th 
graver, the works of his {kill and induftr 
the fame manner as they have fecured to a 
thor the profits of his pen and his labours, 
this reaibo the words pxblijbed as the aff d 
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great fagactty and pretended knowledge, I have 
fcen thefe words frequently tranflated, as if their 
meaning was, that fuch prints were publifhcd 
by the exprefs order of parliament, and there- 
fore had an additional value. 

The engraving of feals, and of other works 
in fteel and in precious (tones, has been carried 
from time to time to a greater degree of perfec- 
tion. Chriftian Reifen, a Norwegian by birth, 
raifed the art of engraving feals very much in 
England. As to medals, the Englifh have pro- 
educed no great artifts in this branch of engrav- 
ing, and whatever of this kind is of note has 
been done by foreigners. Daflier was a native 
of Geneva, and Tanner, together with Natter, 
were both Germans. They refided for fome 
time in England, but meeting with no encour- 
agement, they went abroad again, where they 
died. 
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BEFORE Ryfcrack a Fleming, and Rou* 
billac a Frenchman, raifed this art in 
England to fome dignity, it was but little re* 
garded. Le Blanc, who in his Letters fre- 
quently aflumes the air of a great connoifieur, 
though it is faid that he in fa<5t was none, fpeaks 
of Rylbrack in a very contemptuous manner *♦ 
Of Gibber, whom I have already mentioned in 
another place, he fays, that he does not deferve 
jto be ranked among the moft ordinary fculp- 
tors, though the Englifh took him to be a fe- 
cond Praxiteles. Ryfbrack, among many other 
works, executed Newton's monument in Weft- 
minfter-abbey, which, as I have mentioned in 
another place, was eredted neither by the de- 
fire, nor at the expence of the public, but by 
Mr. Conduit, who married Newton's niece. 
Before Ryfbrack got into repute, he was em- 
ployed by Gibbs the architect, who, as Mr. 

• Vol. i. let. xxiiu 

Wal- 
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Walpole relates, paid to the Flen\i(h attift* 
only five and thirty guineas fof works that he 
had finifhed, out of an hundred which he had 
taken himfel;, Ryfbrack* however, foon got rid 
of this kind of oppreffion, and acquired by his 
works great feme and emolument* Roubillac, 
who left fo many fine pieces of ftatuary behind 
him, and Scheemacker, who .. executed Shake* 
fpeare's monument in Weftminfter-abbeyj were 
his contemporaries and his rivals. 

This abbey is ftill the principal theatre of 
fculptur'e in England^, and it was Ryfbrack 
who introduced there a better tafte, than that 
which had prevailed before. Bufts and bas- 
reliefs became the fafhion, which latter have 
received an addition from fcenical rcprefenta- 
tions* Thefe, if the monuments are low, fuf- 
fer much by the hands of the populace and 
children. Thus many a genius, on Newton's 
monument has loft a limb, or is elfe disfigured $ 
and the mdnument for major Andre, who was 
executed as a'fpy by the Americans, had been 
opened only a few monthis to public view, when 
one of the principal figures had already loft its 
head, and the work was otherwife damaged* 
In the abbey, room for monuments begins t6 
> be wanting, whitft the wails of St. Paul's ca- 

7 '/ thedral 
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thedral remain bare ; for, as I have obferved | 

in another place, many are interred here, and t 

monuments erefted to preferve their memory,- 
who never had any juft claim to fuch an honour. tt 

A grave in any church-yard, and a common P< 

tomb-ftone might have been quite fufficient for lii 

them, without crowding the tombs and the k : 

walls of the abbey, fo as to puzzle the grave- & 

diggers, in finding room without difturbing the P 

afhes of others, and to force the fculptor to I c 

confine his art in a dark corner, or within a 1 j 

fmall fpace of the wall, or on the fide of $ \ y 

window* 

There ate fculptors and ftatuaries enough irt 
England, and particularly in London ; but 
their merits, in refpeft to their art, are gene* 
rally not very great, though a perfon that per* 
ambulates London, may, perhaps, meet with 
a yard in which the fculptor has difplayed his 
Works, and where the paflenger is entertained 
by a collection of gods, men, and beafts, to 
whom the art, fuch as it is, has given an in- 
animate existence. Carlini, by birth an Ita- 
lian, who worked fome time for the late 
king of Pruffia at Sans Souci, but has re- 
fided above twenty years in England, Nollekens, 
Wilton, Bacon, and Moore, are, perhaps, at 

prefent, 
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prefent, the principal artifts who do credit to - 
the art of feulpture in England'. 

I may place under this article the works of 
that art which goes under the technical name of 
Plaftick. In this refpeCt, the (kill of the Eng- . 
Jilh, in founding ftatues and figures from any 
&ind of metal, is faid not yet to have arrived 
at any great perfection ; but their works of or- 
jiament, in what is called papier mache, and thole 
carved in wood, are in general exceedingly good. 
The earthen ware, the compofitions, and the 
imitations of works of antiquity, of a Wedg- 
wood and Bentley, exceed every thing in its 
kind ; they are well known abroad, and admir* 
ed by the curious, A well drawn up catalogue, 
of cameos, intaglios, medals, and bas-reliefs, 
with a general account of vafes and other orna- 
jraents, after the antique, made by WedgwoocJ 
and gentley, and fold at their warehoufe in Lot** 
don, has been publifhed many years ago ; and 
I cannot but advife a curious and inquifitive 
ftranger, or foreigner, not to negleCt going to 
fee thefe elegant productions of a manufactory, 
\yhiph, {lifherto, in its kind, has not its equal.- 
The collection of cameos and intaglios made 
j&nd fold by Taffie, in Leicefter-fields, deferves 
Jjfcewife the attention qf a lover of the arts. 

His 
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His impreffioDS, which are faid to amount to 
nearly fourteen thoufand, are; made, from the 
originals, in* fo neat a ftile, that the very glafs 
compofuion in which they are taken, is ftain- 
e# in fuch a manner, that it refemWes the co- 
Jour of the originals, 
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IN IGO Jones, and after him fir Chriftopher 
Wren, have corre&ed the tafte of the Eng*» 
lifh in regard to archite&ure. They endeavour- 
ed to introduce the chafte and good tafte of the 
Greeks of old, from whom it came into Italy 
and fome other countries ; but they found tfcat 
this was a difficult undertaking. Sir Chrifto- 
pher experienced many difagreeable things, 
which originated in a propenfity to a bad tafte 
in archite&ure, then prevailing among 
his countrymen. Of Vanburgh, who after fir 
Chriftopher excited moft attention, it is faid, 
he built without tafte, and that his eredtiohs 
are very heavy. For this reafon a wit made 
that well known monumental iqfeription for 
him, in which he calls on the earth to He heavy 
on him 9 . It feems, however, as if juftjee were 
fiot done altogether to Vanburgh's talents, 
James Gibbs was a celebrated architect 
among the Englifti; but it is faid of him 
likewife, that moft of his £re<ftion;s are tafte- 
lefs, and have nothing either attraftivq or 

9 Lie heavy on him earth I for he, 
Laid many a heavy load on thee* 

pleat 
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pleafing. The Radcliffe- library at Oxford, 
and St. Martin's church at Weftminfter, arc 
arAong his works. The two earls of Pembroke 
and Burlington patronized the arts in general, 
and archite&ure in particular. About thirty or 
forty years ago, a kind of rage for Chinefe ar- 
chitecture broke out, which was frequently 
joined to a Gothic tafte. Luckily, this folly, 
together with that of furnifhing houfes in the 
Chinefe way, has fgJbflded. 

There are here and there many good modern 
buildings to be met with in London ; but they are 
too often Hid between other houfes, or in 
a pla^e where they do not prefent themfelves 
to the eye to any advantage. The Adelphi 
buildings, in Durham-yard, were erefted not 
many years 3go, aqd cried up as the finefl mo- 
numents of modern airchitefture $ but the tonq 
Jias iince been. much lowered, 

T[h c , principal architects in England, at pre* 
fent* are reckoned to be fir William Chambers. 
Wy at, Stuart, Payne, Sandby, Dawkins, and 
the two Adams. Weftminfter-Bridge is one of 
the fined pieces of architc&ure in its kind ; but, 
as I have obferved already in another place, it 
Js the work of Labelye, a Swifs, who died 
Jn the year 1763, at P&ris. 

' Many 
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Many foreigners, on vifiting this ifland, have 
found fault with the Englifh tafte in architec- 
ture, and, perhaps, not always without rea- 
fon ; but there are certainly many public as 
well as private buildings, which always deferve 
the admiration and the efteem of any one who 
is unprejudiced, and who knows fomething of 
the architeftonical art. Though, perhaps, the 
manfion of the lord-mayor is a building which 
does no great credit to its. architect, yet there 
are clofe by, the Royal-Exchange, and ftill 
nearer, St. Stephen's church, which cannot but 
give fatisfa&ion even to a connoiffeur. St. 
Paul's cathedral, notwithftanding it is faid to 
be an imitation of St. Peter's at Rome, upon 
a fmaller fcale, in which the proportion is 
negle&ed, will, neverthelefs, always be 
efteemed a noble piece of architecture. It were 
to be wilhed only/ that the avenues were coh- 
flrudted in conformity to the phkn propofed by 
fir 'Chriftopher Wren, for the rebuilding of 
London, after the great fire. 

Among the fine country-feats of the nobi- 
lity and the wealthy, which are fcattered over 
the whole kingdom, many are to be met with, 
Vfhich Ihew a good tafte, and are very conve- 
nient and fplendid. There are, befides the 
Vol. II. CL Vitru- 
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Vrtruvius Britantricus, many modern bObtc* 
with neat engravings, on which the principal 
couhtty-featt, attd other birildihgs* which art* 
Worth ffeetn£ in England, are reprefented. Sueh 
cduntry-feats are generally ftirnifKed In a fpletf* 
did arid cdttly ftyle 5 they are kept not only 
within, hut eveh In their avenues, extremely 
titit and cleatt. Some ftench authbrs have 
preferred, ih their writihgs, the chtteam an& 
villas of tht?if catihtty to thofe lh England? 
but rt&hftfs* that 1 alii of a Contrary Opinion. 
As to the heatriefs, dedhiiriefs, and elegance of 
fudi rUtal feats, no one who has feeh both 
thofe in England and in Erante, Will hefttatfc 
to give the preference t6 the formed. The 
parks, the gardens, the laWns which adorn, 
thfem, 'iftd which fo carefully, ahd I m&y fay 
fcipenlively, ate kept in order, give them even 
at firft fight, a fuperiority aAtl preference t<* 
thofe ih France. It is but a few years fitfcfc £ 
ifraverfcd, during the fummet months, FrtnCtr 
from Calais as far as Lyons, and from tfreticfr 
iAto Switzerland. I theto h£d an bppttittihitjr 
Of feeing many of their chateaux and Villas, botb. 
Within-fide and without ; biit, unprejudiced a£ 
lam, I confefs that thofe which I faw in Franc* 
fofrte hot c6mparable to thofe 'Of the fame kind 
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\ii England. I could draw* in this refpejft, many 
tomparifons, if the limits which I have pre- 
% fcrlhed to royfelf vrmld admit of it. 

The modern way of balding dtteHing-fcotfifes 
in Engiaad for the ririddlirig elafs of people^ 
differs very much from that which prwaited fifty 
years ago/ The prefent is by do meafcs viery 
durable; feut more neat and convenient than 
formerly. There is itowh Uniformity in th£ 
plans, upon which the generality of houfes *c 
jitiefettt are conftru&ed* The materials* winch 
aire ufed for buildiag, particularly the^ bric^ 
art ^omtnottly-Vcry indifferent ; but the houfes 
-are only fcre<3»ed far a certain nui-n&er of years, 
which they commonly kft, and perhaps, a good 
;\v:feMe io©ger» JMoft of the modern country- 
feats ;and villas, arc magnificent a»d fplendid 
«e*e6tions> which indicate pomp arid luxurj^; 
but many <of them, it is faid, do not contain 
that old Englifb Jia^itaiity and £mplicity of 
jnamier^ which are reported in former times to 
have been focofcfpicuous in England* The old 
manfion-feoufes in the country, if they are not 
jndled down and new ones eredled in their 
place, are .now let out for boarding-schools, or 
for other purpofes* There is fomethii^g vener* 
able in thefe old country-feats,; and wheft I 
have had opportmrtttesl>f feeing, or of being 

Q^z in 
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in them, a feries of pleafing reflexions has pre- 
fented itfelf to the mind. Indeed, many of 
them will lead to contemplations fimilar to thofe 
which occurred to Seneca, when he wrote his 
eighty-fixth epiftle to Lucilius, at Liternum, 
on the fpot where Scipio Africanus the Elder 
' concluded his days* The reflexions contained 
in that letter are very applicable to our mo- 
dern times ; and though the Sybarites of the 
age may think the epiftle rather an infipid one, 
yet it contains much found reafoning, and fhews, 
that the turns which majiners, fafhions, and 
luxury take, are in all ages, in regard to be- 
ginning, progrefs, and exit, the fame. The=- 
contraft between the country manfion of Scipio, 
and thofe in Seneca's time, only two hundreds 
and thirty years after, was ftriking; but o^" 
Scipio's humble farm, and of the proud ancL 
coftly villas which, a few centuries after- 
wards, abounded in Campania and the neigh— 
tourhood of Liternum, hardly any veftiges ar^ 
now to be found. On comparing the old man- 
fions in England, with the fplendjd country— 
feats of modern times, it requires, by reafon- 
ing from analogy, no fpirit of prophecy to fay^ 
what will be, in the end, the fate of luxury 
and oftentatious pride. 

GAR- 
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TH E prefent tafte of the Englifti in gar- 
dening is original, and entirely their, 
own. It is faid, that among the Chinefe, long 
ago, their gardens have been laid out in a forrle- 
what fimilar, but very wild tafte. So ipuch. 
has been written upon Englifh gardening, that 
it would be very fuperfluous if I were to give 
here a circumftantial account of it. Mr. Ho- 
race Walpole, at the end of the fourth vo- 
lume of his Anecdotes of Painting, to which 
I have already referred more than once, has 
given an entertaining hiftory of this modern 
gardening, and of William Kent its inventor. 
Mr. Mafon has written an excellent poem; in- 
titled, The Englifh Garden ; and I muft refer the 
reader, who wifhes to. he more inftru&ed on 
this fubjeft, to thefe two authors; and, in- 
deed, there are many others whom he may 
confult '°. 

,0 For inftance, Mr. Whatley, in his Obfirvations on mo* 
dern Gardening, illuftrated by Defcriptions. London, 1770. 
8vo. 
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Kent wanted to make the garden a reprefen* 
tation of a landicapfc, where, in a fmall com- 
pafs, a number of objc&s ftiould prefent them* 
felves to the eye, without being anxioufly con* 
ne<fted according to rules of order. It was to 
be a miniature pidtpre of nature, as it is feen 
ort the furfaee of the earth. His garden was 
to b* fbmewhatt in the tafte of Eiuftus, the 
friend of Martial, of whom the poet fays : 

. . . . • Rtrre yero barbproqtie Hetattu*. 
The great principles upon which Mr> Kent went 
tp work, were perfpe&ive, and light andihade. 
Befides, he was of opinion, that nature is averfe 
to a (trait line j which, however, is fubjed to 
many limitations and exceptions. According 
to this fuppofition, therefore, fountains which 
fpout water, compreffed by art, in ftrait lines, 
pnd cafcades that make it fall perpendicularly, 
were to be banifhed from a garden. Little 
dreams or fmall rivulets, which gently flow in 
meandering windings, through the unadorned 
lawn, were adopted, where it could t>e done, in 
their place. Over thefe rivulets confiderable 
bridges are built; and as the roads in England 
are not ftrait, as thofe in France, but turn fa 
often, that a perfon is to walk two miles from 
one place to another, which in a ftrait line are 
pply ope mile diftant from each other, no ftrait 

walks 
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walks arc to be fuffewd *p % gardep, *hich k 
to be a reprefentation of the furfac$ of t]a$ 
cpuptry. Nptwithft^fiding the ftrid adherence 
& 3 try? r^prefentatipp of th<* country, Ch»* 
nefe, Greek, and Rpma^ temple? in the wlgh~ 
bourhppd pf 3 Gothic church $ a wjiteh-hpuf? 
not fat ftom St, Auguftipe's cave, b?fid?s pther 
foreign curip(itie;$, may b? fe§n ip EngHfli 
gardeps, to reprint tp thpfe who perambulate 
them, and will believe it, that this i$ a fcei»$ 
of an Englifh lapdfcape in p>ip>atur$ , But to 
fpeak feripufly, the gpglifh gardens, in wbioh 
$yen the parks n>ay be cl^fled, are very pleaf* 
Wg* w4 have many charms, Tfre fine gr»- 
y$lted winding walks, vbich are kept m th$ 
^pil order, may ferve fpr {fcort promenade* 
ip a)} feafops, Pa onp fide of them fjreqia^ntly 
trees, fhrubs, and fragrant flower? are planted, 
wb£» PP the other, an eyep Jawp, or a fmooth^ 
jpff rpljitf, dpligjifs the eye, A variety of fa* 
feigp t^e? f fhrvb?, plant?, ancj flower*, whteb 
f foe Eflglift have pollened from all quarter* of 
th/e gjpbe, apd brpughf to their ifland, contri* 
bum greatf y tp the beauty of their gardew, 
T>ey have with jnuch care feleffted and propa- 
gated thpft wbkh agree with the Englifji cli* 
jpate, and can bear the open air through the 

0^4 year; 
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year ; others they keep" in green-houfes during 
4 the feverer feafon. 

In planning and cultivating their gardens, 
they endeavour to affift nature, and to difplay its 
beauties, if there be any, to greater advantage. 
Thofe fpots, where none are to be found, they 
endeavour to hide, or place them in the fhade. 
In fome I have obferved, that fine profpe&s 
were aimed at, fo as to furprize the wanderer 
?rith them. 

Whoever wifhes to acquire an idea of the 
beauties of Englifh gardens, ought to fee the 
Leafowes, Persfield, Hagley, Painfliill, and 
Stowe ; and, in the neighbourhood of London, 
Kew, and lord Tilney's feat on Epping-Foreft. 
On account of t fine profpedts, Richmond, and 
what is called Wooburn-Farm near Chertfey, 
are worth feeing. 

We have endeavoured in fome parts of Ger- 
many to imitate Englifli gardens ; but they 
will never' come to the perfection of thofe in 
England ; for we want the Englifli gravel to 
render the walks firm and agreeable ; and we 
want the Englifli climate, which, on account 
of its moifture, keeps the gardens, and the 
fields, almoft the whole year round, in a con* 
ftant verdure. 

MUSIC. 
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I SHALL certainly not enter into a critical 
difquifition of the tafte of the Englifh with 
regard to mufic. Dr. Burney has given a hit- 
tory of this art, and has treated the fubjeft in 
a very ample and fatisfa&ory manner. Thofe, 
therefore, who wifli to be informed of the ftate 
of muiic in different ages, in different coun- 
tries, and particularly in England, muft be re- 
ferred to his work. 

To me it is perfectly indifferent, how the 
queftions are decided, Whether the Englifh 
have a national tafle in mufic, or not ? Whe- 
ther, if they have any, they owe it to our coun- 
tryman Handel? Whether the mufic of the 
Englifh be a dialedt of the Germans, or of the 
Italians ? It is fufficient for me to fay, that the 
Britons love mufic, and the North-Britons 
more than their Southern neighbours. The 
Scotch, indeed, are unable to pay for their en- 
tertainment large fums of money to German 
and Italian muficians, like the Englilh ; but 
they have a kind of national mufic of their 

own 
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own which is not difagreeable, and their air* 
and fongs are often lively and melodious. 

It feems at prefent to be a part of .female 
education, to have the girls inflxudled in mufic, 
if the parents think they can afford it. Few, 
however, acquire fufficient ikill to play well ; 
3nd the little which they have learnt, they ge* 
neifally forget again, as foon as they sre pro-* 
vided with hufbands, For too many ftem to be 
of opinion, that marriage is the chief fnd flf 
eduction, and that this being obtained they 
need not trouble themfelye* with the acqui* 
fition of new 4c?omplifliments, pr even w;tb 
retyping thofe which they mighfj in fame fe 
gree, have acquired. Some captions, ip* 
flecdj are to be made to this aflerjion ; but 
they sure not very numerous t 

A lover pf mufic may be entertained in Lop- 
dpn ytth many publie and private ponccrti, 
Thofe ?t V^uxhall and Ranelagh I have already 
mentioned. Mwfical fpcieties are lifcewife 
formed, fueh as the /inacreontk, the Society of 
4n$ient M$f, the Catch-Club, &c. Some 4Ueh 
fanti have eftablifhed clubs, where they regu* 
Urjy meet on fixed evenings, to amufe jthein* 
feJves with inftrumentai mufic, or with fing* 
ing, BaturaUy accompanied with drinking, 
Wb?n feafts, or great dinners are given in fy 

yerns. 
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verns* tow* °f the company entertain, after 
dinner, the reft with fongs, or even public 
fingers ace occafionally invited for fuch a pur* 
pofe. Sometimes in private companies, even of 
the better foit, after fupper, a fong, perhaps* 
will bo fang by a gentleman or a lady, in t 
very entertaining manner, though it will hap- 
pen that voices obtrude themfelvcs, which 
produce fymptoma of ear-ach. The ftrccts of 
London, not altogether for the honour of the 
police, abound in ballad-lingers of both fexcfc 
Many UMooking fellows, and many tattered fy<? 
xep$ f fing their filly fongs, and foon gather a 
proud around them, which contains very dcx* 
tejrou* bands, that feareh the pockets of tbofe 
who ai* enchanted by the charm* of the jfeng, 
or of the female fingers. 

The churctwmufio of the EngH/h is but in* 
different, when compared to that in many p#m 
of the continent, The Dtflfenters have not even, 
fo much as organs, and they often Gng their 
pfalms not in very plcafing melodies. In epif- 
copai churches organs are generally to be 
found ; though many in the country, nay, eye* 
fome churches in Ixmdon, are withoqt them* 
Sometimes a fet of people, a little inftru&ed 
in finging, make up the want of an organ on 
Sundays, The chanting in cathedrals, in fomo 

college- 
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college-chapels in the two univerfities, and in 
a few others, where chorifters are traindd and 
kept for that purpofe, is not equal to what I 
have heard of the kind on the continent : it is 
too monotonous, and foon becomes tirefome. 
However, that grand church or facred mufic, 
which, «for feveral years paft, has been per- 
formed in the beginning of the fummer, in 
Weftminfter-abbey, has, perhaps, never had 
its fuperior in any country. In St. Paul's ca- 
thedra^, and in the Foundling-hofpital, for the 
fake of promoting charitable donations, great 
mufical performances take place anqually, 
which confift moftly of fome compofitions of 
Handel ; and as the admittance is paid for, the 
fums collefted are confiderable. Durinjg the 
time of Lent, facred oratorios are performed 
more than once a week, on the two London 
theatres, to numerous audiences, where a friend 
to good mufic, and who even can judge of it, 
will not repent his attendance. 

Though it is thought by foreigners, that 
the Engiilh language is not the bed adapted 
to finging and melody, yet Englifh operas are 
compofed and reprefented on the ftage, and 
fome not without fuccefs, fuch as Artaxerxes, 
Love in a Village, and the Duenna. But none of 
them is oftener brought out than the Beggar's 

Opera, ; 
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Opera, which was originally written with an in- 
tent to ridicule all operas. The good reception 
it always meets with, is not owing to the mu- 
fic to which it is fet, but to the fcenes it repre- 
fents, which are particularly adapted to the 
tafte of the generality of that fort of audience 
which then attends the theatre, and relifhes, 
in a high degree, fuch kind of reprefentations. 
Upon the whole, it may be faid, that a$ the 
Englilh, to their credit, prefer nature and truth 
to improbability and bombaft, the operas, 
which, by fome of their beft writers, particu- 
larly by Addifon, are fo juftly ridiculed, have 
not met with great encouragement. There is, 
indeed, an Italian opera fupported in London, 
at a very great expence, by fubfcription ; but as 
it is the only one in Great Britain and Ireland, 
fo it is certain, that by far the greateft number 
of fubfcribers lavifh their money becaufe it is the 
faihion, and not becaufe it is their tafte, or 
contributes much to their pleafure and enter- 
tainment. Many foreign fingers, fidiers, and 
dancers, are extravagantly paid ; and, if they 
are the leaft frugal* they are enabled to retire 
to their own country, where they may live in 
affluence, enriched by Englifh money. As I 
am convinced, that the greateft number of thofe 
who conftitute the audience at the opera, do 

6 either 
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cither not at all UftdeHtand the Italian lart- 
&*&> of at leaft very imperfedly ; k is eafiiy 
4» be conceived, that they pay very dear for 
icing tired, and very little emertaihed* Lord 
Cfcefterfield, though he underftood Italian, 
. feys, nevertheltfs, «* Whenever I go to an 
•* opera, I leave my fenfe and reafon dt Che 
u door with my half guinea, and deliver my- 
*' felf up to my eyes ami my tbrs V* 

Thofe who are muficians by pnofeffiofa, «od 
who earn part of their livelihood by teaching, 
feavefecn formerly, as it is faid, better time* 
than at £refent. I have heard of feme receiv- 
ing a guinea, or half a guinea for a teflon* wht> 
aoife, perhaps, muft be content with five Ail- 
lings* £4ay> thofe that had acquired a kind of 
Celebrity* kept their carriages to wait on their 
Scholars, as b the cafe, in thefe days, witk 
{6mc hair^drefiers, who are in high Wgue* 
Muficians of note are frequently called to pri- 
vara ebneerts of the rich, where they receive 
four or i-nore gmncas for a few hours playing; 
i, however, have reafon to think, that chis 
fchid of liberality is at prefertt fbmew&it leffirn* 
cd* The moft eminent in their profejfiort, as 
twufficians or fingers, have befides a cuftom W 
^ivt tooneerts at Free-mafon's hall^ or at the 

1 Letters to his Son. Vol. iii. Lett. z$j. p. 257* 
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Rooms in Hanover-ftjuare, or in the Little 
Theatre in the Hay-market, or in lome oth*r 
place* whefe the admiffion tickets art half a 
guinea each* The ernolu meats arifing from 
fuch performances are their own* Thcfe kinds 
of charitable contributions, under which the 
public is laid, art calkd benefits, and produce 
iorfitt'uries pretty handfome Asms of moAey tb 
thofe wh<* partake of thfem. They amount, dc~ 
during all the expencra, perhaps, to an hdn«- 
dred and more guineas. It might be fyppofed 9 
that, in England, people in a mufical line, if 
they are *mineht in their profeffion* hare afe 
opportunity of {acquiring feme fortune, or at 
klft a fufikieht income to lire upon ; but the> 
£afe is generally the reverfe. Several of die 
principal German and Italian muficians in 
Londeft, I have known to live in a moil de- 
ranged ftate of their finances ; they were in- 
volved in debt, and died wretchedly poor. It 
is very probable, that an inconfiderate b&d ex- , 
travagant manner of living, was the caufe whici. 
produced this effe&. A fund for decayed mufr 
drafts his been in&ituted, which I prefume to 
be considerable, as among other tfources far its 
.mcreafe, no final 1 fhare of thofe great furns 
w&fch have been railed by the grand mufic 

i in 
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in Weftminfter-abbey,' has been appropriated 

tQr It. 

England has, within the latter half of this 
century, produced fome eminent men in regard 
to mufical compofitions; but far the. greater 
part of thofe excellent mufical works, which, 
within this fpace of time, have appeared in 
London, were compofed by foreigners, Ger- 
mans and Italians. It is almoft incredible 
what a number of new mufical pieces, from 
time to time, make their appearance, and are, 
expofed for fale in mufic-fhops. They are 
bought eagerly at firft, but foon get out of 
fafhion, to make room for thofe that follow 
next. Thofe who compofe fuch mafic find it 
very prdfitable, if their compofitions meet with 
fuccefs. Not a great many fheets of new mu- 
fic are bought for half a guinea, and the com- 
pofer is frequently very well paid for his copy. 
The property of fuch kind of compofition is 
fecured to the owner by law, in the fame man- 
ner as literary property, or as the copper-plate 
to its engraver. 

England is famous for fine mufical inftru- 
ments, and the beft of them in regard to harp- 
fichords, piano fortes, guitars* and organs, 
are made by Germans. The. reafons why they 

execute 
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execute work here in a much fuperior manner 
to what they do in their own country, are, 
partly, becaufe being better paid than any 
where elft, they cab beftow more time and 
more pains upon what they have in hand; 
partly, becaufe they work with the beft tools, 
and on the beft materials. 
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SO much has been written on the Britifh 
theatre, in England as well as abroad, 
that it can by no means be difficult to fatisfy 
the curiofity of thofe who wifh to be more-fully 
informed. I, therefore, fhall confine myfelf 
to z fhort account of its prefent ftate, into 
which I intend to infert here and there a re- 
mark, as occafion lhall offer. The beft and 
lateft accounts of the London theatres are to be 
met with in Colley Cibber's Apology-, in Davies's 
Life ofGarrick, and his Dramatic Mifcellanies ; in 
Vi&or's Hiftoryofthe Theatres of London and Bub- 
liny which goes as far as the year 1770 ; in Ba- 
ker's Biographia Dramatica ; in Egerton's Tbea* 
trical Remembrancer, containing a complete lift 
of all the dramatic performances in the Eng- 
lifli language, which reaches as far as 1788. 
Dodfley's Theatrical Records, or an account of 
Englifh dramatic authors and their wpfks, were 
publifhedin 1756. 

As 
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As the propenfity of the Englifti for drama- 
tic performances is fo great, it is rather to be 
wondered at, that there are fo few theatres in 
London. Properly fpeaking, there are but 
two, that in Drury-lape and that in Covent- 
garderi; for the Little Theatre in the Hay-mar- 
ket is only open during the fummer feafon, 
when the other two are fhut. In the year 1786, 
a new theatre was built near Wellclofe-fquare ; 
but fo many impediments have been laid in its 
way, that hitherto the proprietors have not 
been able to obtain permHIion to adt regular 
plays. The reafons which have prevented it 
are very well known in London. In Shake- 
fpeare's time, no lefs than fix theatres^exifted 
in the city, and in each of them plays were 
performed. Dryden fays, that the Englifh dra- 
matical productions of that time are the beft, 
particularly in regard to language. There are 
theatres at Bath, Birmingham,' Leeds, Liver- 
pool, Margate, Wakefield, Edinburgh, and in 
fome other places in Great Britain, but they 
do not come up to thofe in London ; and many 
of them are only open during the fummer fea- 
fon, when they caii get fome London a<5tors 
and adtreflfes. The theatrical feafon of Covent- 
garden and Drury-lahe, is from the middle 
of September to the beginning of June •, and 

R. 2 thofe 
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thofe months that are between belong tp the 
Little Theatre in the Hay-market, which the 
late Mr. Foote brpught into repute. 

The London theatres have nothing attra&ive 
on their outfide ; but within they are very ne$ t ; 
nay, I may fay fplendid and convenient. Be- 
fides the pit and the boxes, there are only twp 
galleries ; in Paris I have found five pr fix. 
The entrance-price into the theatres, confidef- 
ing the dearnefs of every thing in London, 
feems to be pretty moderate; and there is 
even, in Drury-lane, and Covent Garden, af- 
ter the three firft ads of the play % are oyer, 
admittance for half price, except when a new 
pantomiiiie is reprefented, on which occafion 
nothing lefs than the full price is taken. The 
playhoufes are generally much crowded, when 
any thing of note is afted ; and it will forae- 
times happen, that they fill fo faft on their be- 
ing opened, tl^at numbers cannot be admitted, 
which feems to be a plain proof that more 
playhoufes are wanted, particularly as thefe 
two which now exift, are fituated in one pajrt 
of London only, and clofe to one another. 
Before the doors are opened, there is generally 
for an hour and longer fuch a crowd, and fuch 
a mobbing, that many a one, who, perhaps 
is inclined to fee a play performed, flays away, 
becaufe he does not like to be jollied about for 

fuch 
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fuch a length of time, among a multitude, 
where the leaft politenefs is entirely out of 
the queftion, and where pick-pockets of all 
forts are extremely bufy. The houfe iri 
Covent-garden is faid to hold, when it is 
full, about fifteen hundred people ; and that in 
Drury-lane about thirteen hundred, becaufe it 
is fomewhat fmaller. The income of an even- 
ing, when there is a full audience, is reckoned 
to amount to about three hundred and twenty 
pounds. SuppofingY therefore,' that, during 
eight months in a year, fix and twenty plays 
At6 performed every month, and the income of 
every evening ambunts, oh an average, in each 
theatre, tb three hundred pounds, it will make 
the revenue of both houfes, during eight 
rhonths, 124,80© pounds. If I reckon the in- 
come of the Little Theatre in the Haymarket 
at 20,000 pounds, it makes the whole 144,800 
pounds fterling. This is, according to our 
money in Germany, nearly a million of dollars, 
which the London public contributes annually 
with pleafure and eagernefs, for the fupport of 
only three theatres ! 

Th6 Englifh, particularly the inhabitants of 
London, taking fo much pleafure in theatrical 
reprefentations, it is no wonder, that the prin- 
cipal adtofs and aftrefles find their fituations 
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bbokfeller Tonfon gave him fifteen pounds for 
it ; but the times are greatly altered. The au- 
thor of a play, which meets with tolerable fuc- 
cefs, may promife himfelf between four arid five 
hundred pounds, if it is afted a dozen times 
running. The profits of the third, the fixth, 
and the ninth night belong to him \ When 
during the winter of 1786, the comedy Such 
Things Art, was produced o.n the ftage, the 
authorefs $ Mrs. Inchbald, who wrote it, re- 
ceived for the firft benefit night, if the account 
then ftated in the riewfpapers be true, an hun- 
dred and fixty pounds 5 on the fecond an hun* 
dred and ninety ; and on the third, an hundred 
and fifty-five. - The copy of the play, as it was 
likewife mentioned in the public prints, fhe 
fold for two hundred pounds. Thus a work of 
only a few fheets produced to the writer no lefs 
than feven hundred and five pounds. If fuch 
be the reward, it is furely well worth while to 
"Write a play. 

Though the theatre in Drury-lane bears the 
name of a Royal Theatre ; yet, it does not dif- 
fer, in regard to its conftitution and its fupport> . 
from the reft. It is not the king who fupports 

* Formerly a dramatic writer had but one benefit. The 
feft that had two nights was Southern, and the£rft that had 
^hree was Rowe* Job n son's Lives, &c. voLii. p. 74. 
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it, but the whole: public, whofe contributions 
are far more confiderable than the expenses, 
which kings and ptincea are accuftomed to be- 
llow on the fupport of their theatres, 

Majiy traita of the national chara&er of * 
people may be obferved> in their public enter- 
tainments ; and it appears, to me, as- if the Eng* 
lifh intended to $iew tl\at liberty,, which they 
V« ufed tp glory. in, no where i»ot* than im 
their playhoufe*. Perfons of higk ranfe, and 
Others of the very loweft,, ore prefeBt;. and; it 
feems as if the larfter were dstemaised to iati- 
niate that they wer^ as. gqod as. die fcrrher. 
The uppej-gallery, which is occupied; by the 
low part, of the apdience, wil] oftentimes go- 
vern thfe whole houfe, and the players are un- 
der a nec.effity to accpnOTodate themfelves to; 
their whim* an d to humour them. It has af- 
forded me now and th^ pleafure,. when I have 
obferved, thaf: the gods, as thecojapanyusi the' 
upper gallery are called, have been, among the 
firft whofe fenfation* have difcovered foaie of 
the good things of a new play, and. welcomed, 
them with noify applaufe. A good thought, 
or a fatirical expreffion, aimed at modifh fol- 
lies and vices, has, perhaps, hardly efcaped 
the lips of an aftor, before the gods have in a 
moment fignified their pleafure by a roar of ap— 
6 . probation^ 
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probation, and the noife of their hand; and 
feet* Nay, the compofer* of new dramas, and 
the players tkemfelves, will lay fnares to catch 
the applaufe of the upper gallery, in order to 
balance the judgment of the critics below, m 
the pit. They calt this 1 , in the technical lan- 
guage of the theatre, clfrp-trap*; but it is of- 
tentimes- mere ehaff that the populace fuffor 
thcmfelves tor be caugftt with* 

It ift faid om the continent, that the Ertglilh 
are move, food of tragedies than; comedies. 
Tbisy pechaps* may have been true formerly, 
tut not at prcfent. They feem to be given ir* , 
thefe modemn times more to chearfulneft than 
melancholy and fadnefs ; and it is certain, that • 
more* comedies are performed on the ftage than 
tragedies> and that * far lefs number of the 
latter fort are written at prefent than formerly. 
Whether the reafon of this is, becaufe it is 
more difficult to court with fucceft the tragic 
mufe than the comic, I will not minutely in- 
Veftigate ; but the latter appearing far oftener 
on^ the ftage than the former, fiiews plainly, 
that the public are more fond of the. comic 
rflan the tragic, and : that, therefore, the ma* 
nagecs-, for the fake of profit, entertain the au- 
dience oftenefl with that of which they are fure- 
that ifwilWUl tfrfr houfe moft. Befides, I be- 
lieve 
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lieve that there is no nation under the fun* 
which produces more original chara&ers than 
the Engliih> and that, therefore, a comic wri- 
ter has an ample field before him to gather 
fruit, with which he may entertain a public 
that has a great propenfity to fatire* - 

Moft of thofe who frequent the theatre, go 
there for tjie fake of pleafure and entertainment; 
The managers are, for this reafon, obliged to 
call in for their aid fplendid fcenes, theatrical 
proceffions, pantomimes and harlequin, to draw 
a full houfe, and to increafe their revenues* 
This was not only the tafte in ShakefpeareV 
time, but it has been always fo with the greateft 
part of a playhoufe audience, ever fincc theatri- 
cal reprefentations took place among men. 
Shakcfpeare found himfelf, on account of the 
tafte of his countrymen, under a neceffity to 
.interlard his tragedies with fome fcenes of drol* 
lery, and to enliven them with witches, with 
apparitions of ghofts, and fpedtres. A pedantic 
critic, who is lefs acquainted with the human 
heart than Shakefpeare was, will, perhaps, 
look upon all thefe things as fuch of which 
the poet's tragedies Hood not in need ; but this 
was neverthelefs the cafe. Many of the gen- 
tlemen and ladies in the boxes, elegantly dreff- 
ed and outwardly adorned as they are, refem-; 
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ble, notwithftanding, their very homely friends 
in the upper-gallery, who are more taken and 
pleafed with the outward fhew of the repre- 
fentation than with the intrinsic value of a good 
play. For this very reafon, among the trage- 
dies of Shakefpeare, Hamlet, Macbeth, Ro- 
meo and Juliet, are thofe which produce the 
fulleft houfes. From motives on the fame prin- 
ciple, to pleafe the eye and to fill the theatre, 
very expenfive pantomimes are exhibited, the 
firft reprefentation of which, will coft, perhaps, 
feveral thoufand pounds. The pleafure and 
the aftonifhment of the greateft part of the au- 
dience on fuch occafions is very great, when 
apparitions and transformations are exhibited on 
theftage, by the tricks of harlequin, or the wand 
of a pretended conqueror. The herbs of Pon- 
tus, which Virgil's Alphefiboeus J praifes for 
their power of changing men into wolves, and 
raifing the ghofts of the deceafed from their 
graves, could never produce fuch effe&s and 
raife fuch aftoniihment. 

It has been frequently, and perhaps, not un- 
juftly objedted to Englilh theatrical entertain- 
ments, that they laft too long -, and that the 

3 Hie ego fepe lupum fieri, et fe condere filvis 
Moerin, faepe animas imis exire fepulchris 
— vidi. Virg. Eclog.viii. v. 97. 

fpec- 
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fpe&ators, at leaft th6le 1ft the pit arid in fke 
galleries, are obliged to rerfcain in thfeir placcfa 
above fodr hours together It is, therefor^, 
the mo^e neceffary to keep the ffiage> during 
that time, always bufy, and that th£ dramatic 
writers fhould introduce as much variety h* theif 
plays, and multiply dtt fituations 1 in tti^m, a4 
mtfeh as poffible. It is, indeed, Vef^ vifikfe 
in the' theatres in London, that die <tye$ atid 
thfc thoughts of the generality bf the fprf&attift 
wander mifch albout ; .that they begin to yawri* 
and forget the play. For this reafoh, g66d 
humour i* to be kept up between the affts, \rf 
mea»s of fongs, dances,^ proceffions, and thingi 
of that kind. I have obferved, that this* was 
Beceflary even in many of Shakefpeare's plays; 
to prevent drowfinefe among the audierfce ; 
though perhaps a Garrick, a Woodward/ 6i 
other pritaeipai a&ors, endeavoured to rehdef 
them pleating. 

Englilh plays, and the writer* of them, havrf 
been frequently blamed for a great ntegfedJ of 
%he three unities fo ftrongly enjoined by Arif- 
totle ; and Shakefpeare has been particularly 
cdnfured on this account. But defenders have 
not been wanting, who have pleaded Englifh 
liberty, and . that their dramatic writers were 
not iubjefit to- the laws of the Stagiritc. In- 
deed, 
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cleed, it fcems as if the upity of ^ftion Wfts th$ 
firft and tjie pfincjpa) drgm^RG law* whi§h * 
draxpatic writer, in regard tp the fhr^p wurie*, 
oijght never tp tr^nfgrefs j though he pa^y, 
without i&ftch blapiej, device in fome degree 
from the fvfp others, in 3 «nannej npt jnu<ph tp 
be perceived. I dp not knpiv, whether the 
violation pf trvtfh, upon which the Uw of \\ie 
three unities is faid to be founded, c^p be 
greater, <# the ?Qnf}denpe in the ^ecept^on of 
the fpedtators of the play be more flre<che4 
beyond the proper bounds^ than when the fcenefc 
are fhifted fo often ; when fometimesj a private 
room, fometimes a prifon, fomctimes a pi^lic 
place, and a variety of other fights, are brpygh^ 
before an audience, which does no? change it$ 
place. It fuppofes a total want of critical ob-r 
fervation among all the fpe&ators, tp think; tJwjj: 
not one of them, when he fees a play perfprpjh 
ed, in which the three unities are ftri&ly ob* 
ferved, fucb, for inftance, as Addifpn's Cato, 
^hoald not find it ple^fant to hea* the old Rp-» 
mans, reprefented there,, (peaking in, elegant? 
Englilh blanlf verfe ; or fmile whep he fees, as 
I have done more than once, the grave QatQ 
before hinj), in a modern wig, and white filk 
ftpekijigs, or Porcia in au elegaqt esp>. made 

U P 
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up after the neweft faftiion. If we, without 
any complaint, can put up with thefe deviations 
from truth, if we do not defire a unity of lan- 
guage, of drefs, and an hundred other unities, 
which hiftorical truth might require, why 
fhould we, on feeing an excellent play of Shake- 
fpeare's, or of any other good dramatic writer, 
performed, be angry, becaufe the three unities, 
prefcribed by Ariftotle, are not ftri&ly adhered 
to. The Engliih, who like to be unfhackled, 
may certainly fay many things againft this cen- 
fure of their plays, which have fome refem- 
blance to their modern tafte of gardening. 

Whether the Engliih or the French theatre 
has the preference, is a queftion, which I am 
very far from deciding. I have feen fome plays 
performed on the French ftage at Paris and at 
Lyons ; but as I fhould not attempt to judge 
even of the Englifh ftage, which I have often 
frequented, fo fhould I much lefs venture to 
give my opinion -of the French, of which I 
have feen but little. Lord Chefterfield, who ' 
is looked upon as a eonnoiffcur in thefe things, 
may do that which I dare not. He gives the 
French theatre the preference before all the reft 
in the world, and confequently, -before the 
Engliih alfo. He expreftes himfelf thus very 

empha- 
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emphatically, * € There is not, nor ever was, 

?■' any theatre comparable to the French 4 '\ In 

another, place he fays, " I could wifh there 

€C were a treaty, made between the.French and 

cf Englifh theatres, in which both parties lhould 

? f njake confiderable conceffions. The Englifh 

€ * ought to give up their notorious violations 

€C of all unities ; and all their mafTacres, racks, 

c< dead bodies, and mangled carcaffes, which 

€€ they fo frequently exhibit upon their ftage, 

f ' The French lhould engage to have more ac- 

* c tion, and lefs declamation ; and not to cram 

" and crowd things together, to almoft a degree 

" of impoffibility, from a too fcrupulous ad- 

" herence to the unities V 

The Englifh ftage has been blamed, parti- 
cularly during the reign of Charles II. for be- 
ing exceedingly licentious ; but it has been, in 
xhis refpe^ ipuqh reformed ; though there oc- 
cur frequently fuch ocpreffions and double en- 
tendres as may put modefly to the blufh, which, 
lowever, feem not to be difliked by the majori- 
ty even of female fpedtators, wko either beftow 
a fmile upon them, or hide their titter behind 
their fans. Lord Chefterfield afcribes the me- 
rit of this reform to the good example of the 

4 Chesterfield's Letters, vol. iii. p.. 71. 

5 Ibid. p. 254, 

French 
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French theatre; and Mr. Hume fays, ** The 
" Engiifti are become fenfible of the fcarjdaious 
€£ lkentioufnefs of their ftage from the exarn- 
u pie of French decency and morals 6 ." 

There are plenty of new plays, and fome- 
times yery excellent ones, which appear from 
time to time ; but, as I have before obferved, 
comedies are more numerous than tragedies. 
French plays are frequently translated, and 
many who write for the ftage take very libe- 
rally from French dramatic authors. In Frartce, 
they fome times take the fame liberties with 
Englifli plays ; but, I believe, not near fo fre- 
quently as is done in England. It appears to 
me rather remarkable, that the Scotch have 
none among their authors, who have fhewn 
great talents for theatrical produ&ions. Whe- 
ther this be owing, as I have heard it afferted, 
to their more rigid education as Prelbyterians* 
or to any other caufe, I am unable to deter- 
mine. 

Riccoboni 7 , who beftows fo much praife up- 
on the Englifh' ftage, fays of the aftors, that 
they are far fuperior to thofe of France and 
Italy. This may be true in national plays, of 
fuch as relate to Englifli tranfadions and man- 

6 Hume's Effays, vol. i. p. 120. 

* Account of the Theatres in Europe, p. 176. 

ncrs; 
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tiers; but I doubt yery much the truth of this 
aflertion, when it is applied to the performing 
of plays where the fcene is not-in England, or 
when the play is tranflated from another lan- 
guage, particularly if it be a tragedy. It is 
very true, that the Englifh have had many ex- 
cellent a&ors and a&reffes ; but the generality 
of them are but indifferent. Dr. Burney, 
when he faw a play performed at St. Omer's, 
even by a ftrolling company, does not hefitate 
to praife French aftors at the expence of thofe 
of his own cpuntry. He fays of them which he 
faw, cc They feemed much more at their eafe, 
" and appeared more like the characters they 
u were to reprefent, than thofe on the Englifh 
cc ftage, who, except a few of the principal ac- 
? c tors, are generally fo aukward and unnatural, 
*< *s to deftroy all illufion." I have feen in- 
fiances in London, where players vtere raifed 
in the opinion and eftimatibn of the public, 
without much merit, merely becaufe fome, who 
pretended to be judges in thefe matters, though 
ah fad they were not, cried them up as the moft 
excellent in their profeflion. The multitude, 
as is generally the cafe, good naturedly, did 
not trouble themfelves with inquiring into the 
truth of what they were told by thefe fup- 
yofed judges, and players thus acquired a name, 
Vol. II. S who, 
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who, without fuch kind of puffing, would have 
remained in that obfcurity to which they were 
originally defigned. It ought, however, to be 
faid, in praife of Englifh players of both fexes, 
that, they commonly halve learnt their part ex- 
tremely well, and give very little trouble to the 
prompter* The declamation of fome is excel- 
lent, of others middling, and of many very in- 
different. Though the adfcion of the generality 
is, as Br 1 . Burney defcribes it, in the paffagc 
which I have juft quoted ; yet there are like- 
wife fome who do perfect juftice to the charac- 
ters which they reprefent, and whofe aftion is 
natural, eafy, and well adapted. I never faw a 
greater mafter in this refped: than Garrick was. 
No man, I believe, had the features of his 
countenance more at his command than he had, 
to adapt them to almQft every fituation of cha- 
rafter ; and nobody underftood the language of 
the eyes and the mien better than him j he was 
completely mafter of the mimic art. I, therefore, 
have often wondered, why the Englifli thought 
it an honour to call him the Englifh Rofcius. 
The Roman Rofcius fpoke, according to the 
cuftomof the ancient a&ors, under a maft s ; 

* Cicero fays, therefore, w In ore funt omnia. In eoautem 
* ipfo dominatus eft omnis oculorum : quo melius noftri Hli 
" fenes, qui ptrfonatum, nee Rofciutn quidem, magnopcre IaU" 
" dabant." Cic. de Oratore, lib iii. c. 59. 

he 
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lie confcquently could never appear to that ad- 
vantage upon the ftage, which Garrick did, 
even if he had poffeffed all the talents of the 
Englifh ador. 

The decorations of the theatres are fplendid, 
and the drefs of the altors very becoming. As 
many ladies appear in the boxes, to fee and to 
be feen, the illuminations of the playhoufes are 
fine, which I found quite the reverfe at Paris, 
as if the Parifians were afhamed to fhew their 
theatres, which, at prefent, are worth feeing. 
The. Englifh orcheftra is well attended, and the 
mufic by no means bad. The new prologues and 
epilogues are generally full of wit and humour. 
To condemn a new play for the firft time in a 
tumultuous manner, is, at prefent, not very com- 
mon, though I have feen inftances wherein it wag 
done. I have mentioned in another place, that a 
cenfor-office in regard to the prefs, where afingle 
perfon,Or a whole committee, armed with autho- 
rity from government, decides whether a manu- 
fcript may be printed or not, is unknown in 
England; but, in regard to the reprefentation 
of dramatic works, there exifts an office of this 
kind ; for the lord chamberlain is to examine 
every new play, before k be reprefented the firft 
time ; and if he thinks it inadmifTible, he may 
forbid its being brought upon the ftage, though 

S 2 he 
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he cannot prevent the printing of it. I have 
heard, likewife, complaints againft fome mana- 
gers of the theatres, who will fornetimes adt the 
part of theatrical tyrants, and ufe dramatic 
writers rather defpotically, when they offer 
their new works to them for reprefentation. 
It is faid, that they will, now and then, rejeft 
them in a pretty arbitrary manner j though it 
may be fufpe&ed that fome authors, from a na* 
tural predilection for their own produ&ions, 
will think themfelves ill ufed, when the mana- 
ger had good reafon to decline their offers. 

Vifiting the theatre is, at prefent, in Eng- 
land, no difgrace to any body. Playhoufes are 
more frequented now than they were ever be- 
fore. This renders them fo very profitable to 
managers and players. They are, at prefent, more 
produ&ive than they were in GarrickY time. 
It is even not looked upon as an offence againft 
decorum, to fee clergymen there, fome Metho— 
difts and rigid Calvinifts perhaps excepted. Nay^^- 
fome clergymen, belonging to the eftablifheA- 
church, will write plays to be adted for the enter— 
tainment of the public. Formerly it was not fo — 
"In Dryden's time," Dr. Johnfon fays, 9 <c th^ 
" drama was very far from that univerfal ap-^ 
« probation which it has now obtained. The^ 
" playhoufe was abhorred by the Puritans, 

9 Johnfon's Lives of the Englifh Poets, vol. ii, p-47» 
3 cc and 
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<4 and avoided by thofe who defired the charac- 
g€ ter of ferioufnefs or decency. A grave law- 
€€ yer would have debafed his dignity, and a 
€€ young trader would have impaired his credit, 
€€ by appearing in thofe manfions of diffolute 
" licentioufnefs." The great propenfity of the 
prefent Englifh, to fee plays of all kinds per- 
formed; the crowded playhoufes in London; 
the private theatres, and the fpouting- clubs, 
make a fine contraft with the times in which 
Dryden Jived. It might, perhaps, be wiflied, 
for the fake of morality, that the refervednefs 
and ferioufiiefs of that age were not, as it 
feems, totally given up. Numbers of women 
of eafy virtue are to be feen within the theatre, 
and in the avenues leading to them, which con- 
tributes not a little to increafe that immorality 
which playhoufes are faid to promote. Former* 
ly this clafs of females, when they frequented 
the theatre, were obliged to wear either mafks, 
or hats with a black crape, and they were not 
admitted into every part <?f the houfe. At pre- 
fent, they are feen in numbers in the boxes, or 
any divifion of the houfe, among the reft of the 
company, without the leaft diftindtive mark, 
impudence perhaps excepted. Nay, they often 
give the ton in drefs, and in an eafy and free 
deportment, to thofe of their fex who are reput- 
ed modeft s fo that it is attended with fome 
S 3 difficulty 
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difficulty to diftinguifli innocence loft, from 
that which is fuppofed (till to exift. 

Befides the theatres, where regular plays are 
performed, niany are to be found in the out- 
ikirts of London ; fuch as Sadler's Wells, the 
Circus, Aftley's amphitheatre, and others, 
where the audience is entertained with panto- 
mimes, finging, dancing, tumbling, horfc- 
manfhip, and things of a fimilar nature. Thefe 
theatres afford high entertainment to the lower 
clafTes of people ; but even people of fafhion, 
and foreigners, go there fometimes to gratify 
their fight, and amufe themfelves with obferv- 
ing what human ingenuity can invent, and 
what art, joined with affiduity, will do to earn 
a little money, by affording a few hours plea* 
fure to an idle fet of fpe&ators. 

Attempts have been feveral times made to 
have French plays performed in London ; -but 
always without fuccefs. The jealoufy of the 
national theatres, and the diflike the people 
have hitherto borne to the French, are the 
chief caufes why thefe attempts have been frus- 
trated. I expefted, that the late commercial 
treaty with France would have facilitated the 
introduction of French players, and their thea- 
trical commodities ; but things have hithertg 
Remained as they were before. 
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ON THE 

STATE of RELIGION in 
GENERAL. 

ENGLAND, fince the Reformation, has 
been a country of many fefts. The two 
principal of them, the Epifcopalians and the 
Prefbyterians, have been frequently the caufe 
of civil commotions, particularly during the 
reign of Charles I. Happily, good fenfe 
has got the better over old animofities and 
prejudices ; and though there flill fubfifts a 
jealoufy between the eftablifhed church and the 
Diflenters, yet it does not, at prefent, break 
forth in open afts of hoftility arid perfecution. 
The peace is kept, a civil unanimity prevails, 
gnd appears at leaft outwardly. The wife prin- 
ciples which government, within this century, 
has adopted, and the lenient meafures it 
has purfued, have undoubtedly much con* 
fributed to thisj perhaps more than might 
^aye been btherwife expe&ed, on judging by 

the 
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the experience of former times, from the ideas 
of toleration, and mutual forbearance, which 
do no credit to the different religious parties, 
and the generality of their refpe&ive clergy. 
It was the more eafy to render thefe principles, 
and the meafures founded upon them, effica- 
cious, as England contains fuch a variety of 
fefts ; for had there been only two, they would 
have been continually at variance, and would 
have attempted alternatively to crufh each other. 
The prerogatives and the revenues of the efiab* 
blilhed church are fo well fecured and protected 
by government, that there is but little fear or 
danger, at prefent, of its continued duration. 
The beft and the moft enlightened part of the 
epifcopal clergy are very tolerant 5 and though 
their church does not give itfelf any trouble in 
making profelytes, yet it gains more and more 
ground, becaufe its members enjoy temporal 
advantages, whilft the intereft of the Diflent- 
ers is rather finking. The revolutions recorded 
in hiftory, which have happened in religion an4 
politics, Efficiently demonftrate, that length of 
time leflens the authority and value of opinions 
in churches and in ftates. The oppofite parties, 
when two or three generations are dead, lofe 
much of their ardour and zeal, particularly, 
in regard to religion, that fedt which has not 

the 
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the advantage of temporal intereft on its fide* 
Polemical writings, to the honour of humanity 
and good fenfe, begin to link into contempt j 
and thofe that were publifhed a century ago, 
by the old theological wreftlers, who fought 
for the entertainment of their different parties, 
are long ago forgotten, and fold by weight, 
as wafte-paper, for the convenience of ihop- 
keepers to wrap up in them, 

* c Quicquid chartis amicitur ineptis." Hor. 
However, though theological publications, at 
prefent, are not much fought for, and po- 
lemical ones held in a kind of contempt, there 
are, notwithftanding, fome of both, which ap- 
pear from time to time, but they hardly create 
any noife, much lefs alarm. 1 remember when, 
fome years ago, application was made by the 
Diffenters to parliament, to be releafed from 
fubferibing the thirty-nine articles, that contra- 
yerfial writings then appeared without number; 
and another inundation happened, when the 
Confeffional of archdeacon Blackburn appeared. 
Fanatical and enthufiaftical writings meet with 
fudcefs among people inclined that way ; and 
there are more than might be believed, who pre- 
fer the myftical, the marvellous, and the in- 
credible, to the plain, fenfible, and rational* 
fke writings of our German fhoe-maker, Jacob 

Boehm, 
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Boebm, or Behmeri, as he is called in Eng- 
land, have found more than one Englifh trans- 
lator, and have pafled through feveral editions. 
Swedcnborg's works have met with ftill greater 
fucccfs, and he may be looked upon as the 
founder of a new fedt, which holds his writings 
almoft facred. This proves, that the notion of P 

enlightened times is much to be reftri&ed, 
and to be taken in % confined fcnfe. It falls to t 

the lot of only a few in an age, to be truly en- 
lightened, and in any nation the generality 
continue much as ufual : the chara&er of the 
great bulk of mankind remains always the fame. 
It is varied only by the different fhades, which 
are produced by dark ignorance and a little 
glimmering of knowledge; by more or lefs 
glaring vices, and fome, here and there, Mat- 
tered virtues; by the constitution of govern- 
ment, by events, by manners and falhions, 
which are more or lefs favourable to the appear^ 
ance of morality or immorality, On thefe 
things the chara&er of times and generations 
depends ;. and the efFedk which they produce 
taints the judgment of the generality of the 
people, as well as the writings of the age. 
Many inftances will occur, in what I am going 
to mention, about the ftate of religion in Eng- 
land, which will prove this general obfervation 

tq 
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to be juft, and fit to illuftrate many things which 
I (hall relate, in regard to the various feds, that 
would otherwife appear rather unaccountable. 

An opinion prevails abroad, that the gene* 
rality of the English care but little for religion j 
and, upon the whole, thofe who think fo 9 are, 
perhaps, not much miftakeo. However, after 
a long refidence among them, I have found, 
that the effefts, which the do&rines of ChrifLi- 
anity are intended to produce in life and in fo~ 
ciety, are in this ifland, in .many ioftances, 
more vifible, and more frequent, than in coun- 
tries where more pride is taken in maintaining 
dodfcrines which are called orthodox, than in 
pra&ifing virtue, and in fhewing the power of 
religion in a&ions which are laudable and ufe- 
ful, arifing from principles and motives found- 
ed upon reafon and humanity. Charity, tole- 
ration, and mutual forbearance, in regard to 
religious opinions, are greater in England than 
in any other part of the world, the United States 
of America excepted* The fabbath-day is 
kept in Englaqd with more outward decency, 
than I have feen in many countries ; and in 
churches and meeting-houfes, outward deco* 
rum and feeming devotion, are very obfenrable, 
particularly in the country, at fome di fiance 
from the metropolis. About London, the public 

houfes 
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houfes are on Sunday very full indeed ; but the 
car of the paffengers is not ftruck with mufic 
and dancing, as is too much the cafe abroad ; 
nor is there card-playing, except that of late 
feme houfes of people of quality, at the weft 
•end of the town, have, on a Sunday, refounded 
with mufical concerts, and card-tables have 
been in ufe* Upon the whole, Voltaire's de- 
fcription of the manner in which the Sunday 
pafies in London, contains much truth, when 
he fays> " Point d'opera, point de comedie, 
<f point de concert a Londres le dimanche ; les 
** cartes meme y font fi expreflement defendues, 
" qu'il n'y a. que les perfonnes de qualite, et 
cc ce qu'on appelle les honetes-gens, qui 
€C jouent ce jour-la ; le refte de la nation va au 
u fermon, au cabaret et chez des filles de joie V* 
Let the ftri&er obfervance of the fabbath- 
day in Great Britain arife from what caufes it 
may, there is; no doubt, but that it keeps awake 
an outward reverence for religion. Many of 
thofe who make their exit on the gallows in 
London and in the country, will frequently, 
juft before they clofe the fcene of life, addrefs 
the crowd of fpe&ators, and, among other 
things, exhort them to keep the fabbath-day 

* Ocuv. dc Voltaire, tom.xiv. p.6i. ed. 4to. 
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holy, bccaufe their negle&ing this was, as 
they fay, the caufe of their coming to fo untime- 
ly an end. Without fuppofing that fuch a 
fpeech, and the mentioning of the fabbath-day, 
might have been fuggefted by the clergyman, 
who attended them in the prifon and at the 
execution, it is very natural, that thefe wretches, 
who are generally young people, Ihould afcribe 
the caufe of their misfortune to their profanation 
of the fabbath 5 for on that day, being at lei- 
sure; and without proper employ, they purfued 
in idlenefs their pleafure, and got into bad com- 
pany 1 they became initiated in, and afterwards 
familiar with vices, that led them to commit 
the crimes which at laft brought them to the 
gallows. This very obfervation fhews the ne- 
ceffity of fetting apart, in the ftate of fociety 
in which we live, fuch a day as Sunday, to rc- 
mind its members that are come to a mature 
age, of their moral duties, and inftil good 
principles into the minds of the younger ones* 
The Englilh, therefore, arc to be commended 
for keeping up a ftriflcr obfervance of the fab- 
bath-day, than is generally to be met with in 
other Chriftian countries on the continent, in 
order to excite, and to keep up a fenfe of mo- 
rality. The cafe is different, with regard to 
the favagc Indians, as they are called, for they 

have 
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have no property, but fubfift on the chance of 
hunting and fifhing; they, therefore, are not 
fo much, in want of a fabbath-day as we are. 

The holydays which are kept in Roman 
Catholic, and even in fome Protectant coun- 
tries, are not obferved in England, except at 
the cuftom-houfe, and in fome departments of 
the ftate. To the detriment of commerce, and 
to the inconvcniei>ce of thofe who have bufinefs 
to tranfaft in fuch places, no attendance i$ 
given on thefe days, which, in the almanacks 
are marked with red types, for the benefit of 
thofe who then may choofe to indulge them- 
fclves in idlenefs and pleafure. On fuch days 
prayers are read in the epifcopal churches only s 
for as to the Diffenters, they have no divine 
fervice at all on them. 

m That outward regard in which the fabbath- 
day is held hi England, cannot be very well 
reconciled to that carelcfihefs, which, as I have 
already mentioned in another place, \s too ma- 
nifeft in the adminifbering of oaths, which are 
moftly taken with the greateft unconcern, and 
I may fay, in many inftances, with levity. If, 
for a moment, the great influence of an oath in 
the concerns of fociety were fet afide, and it 
were only confidcred, how much depends on 
this religious act in .England, where a fingle 

oath 
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oath decides on life and death in criminal cafes, 
it would appear almoft inconceivable, why it is 
not made more folemn, and why the number- 
lefs inftances, wherein it is required, are not 
leffened. Indeed, whoever were to judge of the 
religious character of the Engltfh by the fre- 
quency with which oaths are adminiftered, and 
by the careleffnefs with which they are taken, 
would certainly think very unfavourably of 
them* I % have feen many perfons, taking oaths 
at the cuftom-houfe* and in courts of judica- 
ture, who appeared to, me as ignorant, and as 
totally tjninftru&ed with refpedt to religion, as 
can eafily be conceived. 

To prevent fuch ignorance, and to prbmote 
religious knowledge among the common peo- 
ple, many charity-fchools have been inftituted . 
in England and Wales, which undoubtedly 
have proceed much good. They have in- 
Hilled, at leaft, a few good principles into the 
minds of many children, and have excited 
fome fenfe of morality, without which they 
would have grown up like favages. It is faid, 
that even now, in the remoteft parts of Ire- 
land, whole, families are to be met with, that 
know, perhaps, little more of Chriftianity than 
the inhabitants of Mpnomotapa, 

' Vou It ' ' T For 
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For the advancement of religion, focietie* 
have alfo been inftituted, of which one of the 
principal is The Society for promoting Chrtftian 
Knowledge. It had its origin in the year 1698, 
when fome well-wifhers to religion united 
among themfelves to promote its interefts, and 
thofe of virtue, which are fo clofely conrie&ed. 
This fociety toas afterwards made a corporation, 
and its views are chiefly the two following: 
firft, by ere&ing fuch charity-fchools in Eng- 
land and in Wales, as I have mentioned before, 
to advance the intereft of religion and virtue 
among the poor children as well as grown 
perfons 5 fecondly, to promote Chriftian know- 
lege in Great Britain, as well as in foreign 
p&rts, by means of diftributing Bibles, Com- 
mon-prayer books, and fhort religious trafts. 
The number of the members of this fociety 
may amount, perhaps, to eight hundred. They 
are divided into fubferibing or contributing, 
and correfponding members, of which the for- 
mer conftitute by far the greater number. Al~ 
moft all the dignified clergy of the eftablifhed 
church are to be found among them. The re- 
venues of this fociety are reckoned to be be- 
tween five and fix thoufand pounds annually. 
But it is faid, that this fubfeription money 
would not be fufficient to defray all the cx- 
6 pences 
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fences of the fociety, if legacies were not 
fometimes bequeathed towards the promotion 
df its defigns* 

Out of this fociety anotlier has arifen, which 
is called The Incorporated Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gofpel in Foreign Parts* As the firft 
diredts its views towards erefting charity-fchools 
in Great Britain and. Ireland, and the fending 
miffionaries to the Eaft Indies ; fo this takes 
care, that the Weft India iflands and the Bri- 
tifh colonies in North America, are provided 
with epifcopal clergymen and fchoolmafters. 
It is, therefore, in the accounts, which are an- 
nually publifhed by the fociety, exprefly men- 
tioned, that thofe who wilh to be employed for 
fuch purpofes muft be members of the efta- 
blilhed church* Even in the royal charter given 
to the fociety in the year 1701, exprefs men- 
tion is made, that the contributions of this 
fociety ftiall be employed towards the mainte- 
nance of learned and orthodox clergymen, 
(by which thofe of the epifcopal church are 
meant), in the Britifh colonies. It is, there- 
fore, not to be wondered at, that no Difienters 
are among the fubfcribers. 

I fhall mention only two focieties more, 
whofe intention is the promotion of the Chriftian 
religion. The firft is a fociety in Scotland for 

T 2 Pro- 
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Propagating Chriftian Knowledge. The ignorance 
among the inhabitants of what are called the 
Highlands, and of thofe ifles near Scotland, 
which, on account of their Situation, bear the 
name of thfe IVeftern Jflands, was, even in the 
beginning of this century, very great* To re- 
medy this evil, the above mentioned fociety 
was, under royal patronage, instituted, and go- 
vernment m feeing the benefit of it, even in a 
political light, fupported it. The manners of 
the inhabitants of the Highlands, and the Wes- 
tern Ifles, it has been obferved, are, fince this 
institution, become milder, and their charac- 
ter, pis fubjedts of the prefent government, is 
rendered more loyal than it was before. The 
other fociety was established in Ireland about 
the year 1730, to put a flop to ignorance in 
religion, and to the growth of immorality, by 
establishing charity-fchools. George I. granted 
this fociety a royal charter, to make it a cor- 
poration ; and the contributions, towards pro- 
moting the intentions of the fociety, became 
very considerable. But, as I have been in- 
formed, thofe which came from England ex- 
ceed thofe colle&ed in Ireland. The Irifh fo- 
ciety is connected with another here in London, 
which goes under the name of The Society cor* 
re/ponding with the Incorporated Society in Dublin, 

fa 
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for promoting Englijh Proteftant Working Schools in 
Ireland. The fchools eftablifhed by this fociety 
are called Charter-Schools. Thirty-eight of 
them are for the education of popifh and other 
poor natives, and two, called Ranelagh Schools, 
admit only the children of Proteftants. Com- 
plaint has been made, and I fear juftly, that 
thefe excellent charities are much neglefted, 
and that, inftead of proving a fource of much 
good, they are, by mifmanagement, rather ren- 
dered an evil. Many of the children of the 
Roman catholics in thefe fchools, are trained 
up in the Proteftant religion ; and it is faid, 
that this was one of the firft intentions which 
entered into the views of this fociety, which, 
indeed, is very commendable. 
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THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 



AS I am not to write the ecclefiaftical hif- 
tory of Great Britain, or to give an ac-» 
q&unt of the changes which religion has under* 
gone in this ifland, I {hall content myfelf with 
giving here only z (hort account of the epifco* 
pal church, and its- prefent ftate. When, by 
means of the Reformation, Popery was abo- 
lifhed in the kingdom, this church was to Hand 
in its place, and to be the only eftabliflied one. 
For this reafon it is* called the Epglifh church, 
or that which is eftabliflied by law ; and the 
Puritans were the firft who gave it the name of 
Epifcopal church, becaufe it retained bifliops 
fimilar to thofe in the Romifh church, Pref* 
byterianifm conftituting the dominant religion 
in Scotland, it is called there the eftabliflied 
church, and in contradiftinftion to the Englilh 
church, the Churchy or the Kirk of Scotland. 

The Englilh epifcopal church was formerly 
divided into the high and the low church. Thofe 
who were for extending the authority and the 

power of bifhops, fo as to render them and the 

church 
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church almoft independent of the 'ftate, went 
under the former denomination ; thofe, on the 
contrary, who were for extending the power of 
the king in ecclefiaftical matters, and over the 
bilhops, ycame under the denomination of the 
low churqh. The former might be compared 
to the tories in the ftate, and the latter to the 
whigs. 1 believe, however, that at prefent the 
diftin&ipn of thefe church-parties is extremely 
faint, fince in modern times the convocation, 
or as it may be called the church parliament, 
is immediately prorogued as foon as it meets, 
and is as it were almoft abolifhed. The fenti- 
ments of the Ipw-churphmen s prevail, and 
very few, it may be fuppofed, maintain at pre- 
fent thofe principles which formerly diftinguifh- 
ed high-churchmen in the ftri&er or more emi- 
nent fpnfe. The fupremacy of the king, as it 

% * A meaning has been annexed to the appellation Low- 
churchman, different from that in which I take it here. It 
has been fometimes applied to thofe who contended, that 
the difference between the Eprfcppal and other Protectant 
churches, was of no great moment, for which reafcn fome 
ftritt high-churchmen did not hefitate to reckon fhem among 
the Latitudinarians. It is to be hoped, however, that there 
are, in thefe enlightened times, but few, if any, among 
the clergy of the eftablilhed church, who mould ferioufly 
maintain the old exploded doctrine : extra eccle/tam, meaning 
their own, nulla daturfalus. 

T 4 is 
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is called, is acknowledged, and the jus circa 
facta is allowed to be vefted in the king and 
parliament. The hierarchy is faid to belong to 
the epifcopal order, but always in fubje&ion to 
the king. No man can, in the Britifh domi- 
nions, legally be made a bifhop, without the 
king's confent. He nominates to the chapters 
the perfons to be chofen, and confirms after- 
wards the election. Charles II. even wanted 
the bilhops to keep their dignity only during 
his pleafure ;., but he; could not carry the point, 
though the fame was done in the time of Ed- 
ward VL and it was inferted in the new com- 
niifliqns of the bilhops then, that they held 
their office during pleafure. The Englifh con- 
ftitution makes the king the head of the church ; 
and it has been aflerted, that he may preach, 
and adminifter the facraments, if he pleafed j 
for which reafon, fome of high tory principles 
have compared the king of England to Mel- 
chizedek king of Salem, 

Regulations in regard to church affairs have 
been made, during my refidence in England, 
by a£ts of parliament relating to toleration, to 
tithes, and other eccleiiaftical matters of confe- 
quence. Befides, all. fuits for divorces are 
brought before the houfe of lords, *and appeals 

from 
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from judgments, pronounced in ecclefiaftical 
courts, lay open to the fame as the*higheft tri- 
'bunal. 

The principal diftin&ive marks of the Eng- 
lifh epifcopal church, are the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles, the Common-Prayer, the Book of Ho-^ 
milies, and the Book of Canons* 

Whoever has not been brought up in the 
Englifti church, will not think himfelf much 
edified, when he attends in it for the firft time 
divine fervice. The Common-Prayer book 
contains fome very excellent prayers; but as 
they are read all the year round, and frequently 
without much devotion in a hafty manner, with 
a voice not always fufficiently loud and intelli- 
gible^ it is no wonder, that the congregation 
ihould appear rather tired, and without many 
Jigns • of fervent devotion. The alternative 
reading verfes of the Pfalms, by the clergy- 
man and the congregation, the loud repeating 
pf the Litany, the Creed, and other parts of 
the fervice by the latter, makes it rather refem- 
ble a Jewifti fynagogue. The frequent repe- 
tition of the reading of the prayers, and the 
pfalms, is the caufe, that many of thofe who 
constantly attend the church, know both by 
lieart ; and therefore their thoughts feem to be 
much abfent, when they recite this part of- the 

fervice. 
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fervice. It is faid to have been the intention, 
at the time when the Liturgy received the 
fan&ion of authority in the reign of queen Eli- 
zabeth, to give the divine fervice in the efta- 
blifhed churches a kind of folemnity $ but, I 
confefs, that it feems to me, not to produce 
fuch an effedt, at lead not in an eminent de- 
gree. There is nothing which ftrikes the eye; 
the finging is generally npt very harmonious ; 
that recitation of fome parts of the fervice, 
which, as I have obferved before, is divided 
between the clergyman and the congregation, 
is done in a manner that betrays rather care* 
Jeffnefs than attention ; the perpetual motion of 
Jcneeling and riflng again, that monotony which 
prevails, and that in animated manner in which 
the fermons are commonly delivered, have, in 
my opinion, nothing of folemnity in them, 
and can hardly promote edification and devo- 
tion. I do not mention this as a cenfure, or as 
if I were a great admirer of folemnity, or a 
frjend to external fhew in divine worftiip, 
though I think it for feveral reafons rather ne- 
ceffary j but I confefs, paradox as it may ap- 
pear, that a filent congregation in a Quaker's 
meeting, is, in my eyes, more folemn than 
the mod pompous celebration of divine fer- 
vice. 

The 
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The fubje&s of the fermons preached in epis- 
copal qhurches are generally of the moral kind, 
wJiiQh certainly is much to be approved. Til- 
taifop, in his time, had fome reafons to bring 
the sontroverfies of the Romifh church into 
the pulpit, but there is probably lefs tfccafion 
for it at prefeat. That the epifcopal clergy- 
men preach no longer than about half an hour, 
jf even fc tong? is much to be commende4* 
Superfluous declamation, which in fermon* 
that require an hour in delivering is almoft in- 
§yit^ble, may, by thefe means, be avoided, if 
care be taken; and the impreflion which the 
4ifcourC? flioulcj make upon tlfe hearers, may > 
\>y being fhort, though without obfcurityi be 
the more certain and the ftronger. Few clergy- 
men deliver their difcourfes without looking 
often into their notes, and they are commonly, 
for that reafon more efteemed ; but the gene- 
rality come under that defcription which I have 
given above in my fliort account of the ftate of 
pulpit-eloquence*. 

According to the Rubrick, which is printed 
before the Common-Prayer-book, the reftor or 
vicar of a pariih fhould catechife the children 
in the afternoon of the Sunday ; but, ufeful as 
this would be, it is neverthefs negledted. The 
catechifm of the church of England, as it is in- 

l Page 89. 
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ferted in the Common-Prayer-book, is very fhort, 
and takes up but three or four pages. It may 
be deemed, therefore, the more neceflary to 
explain it to the children, who, if ever they learn 
it by heart, recite it without underftanding it. 
Several clergymen of the church of England 
have written explanations or commentaries on 
this Catechifm ; and that of archbilhop Wake 
has been much approved, and therefore, paffed 
through many editions. He wrote it when he 
was bifhop of Lincoln, and dedicated it to the 
clergy of his diocefe. In this dedication, he 
gives a fhort hiftory of the Englilh church Ca- 
techifm, and of catechifing : he laments, 
that the latter is totally negledted on Sundays, 
and that the parilhioners hire a preacher, under 
the denomination of an afternoon-ledhirer, who 
is to preach according to their fancy. 

The Engliih churches, and what belongs to 
them, are generally kept very neat, and in 
good repair; which is the more eafy to be 
done, as the churchwardens have a right, un* 
der ads of parliament, to make affeffments, 
and raife taxes, called church-rates, for thfc re- 
pairs and the neceflities of the parifti- church. 
The laws of the land have fo well taken care 
of the eftabliflied church, and the clergy who 
are in pofleffion of livings and preferments, 
that they cannot want, a? long as there are in- 
habited 
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habited houfes and cultivated lands in the pa- 
rifli. Not only the epifcopal inhabitants, but 
Quakers, Jews, and all denominations of Dif- 
fenters, muft ferve parifti offices, and pay their 
church-rates and tithes. The ground upon 
which a church is to be built, or which is only 
defigned for a church-yard, is previoufly con- 
fecrated by a biftiop ; and it. cannot afterwards 
be ufed for any profane purpofes, except per- 
miflion be obtained by an adt of parliament. 
In former times, fuch confecrated grounds were 
deemed to be very holy ; for there is a law, 
which, not being repealed, may even now be 
put in force, that if any perfon ftrikes another 
in a church, or a church-yaVd, with a weapon, 
or only draws the fame with an intent to ftrike, 
he is, upon convidtion, not only to be excom- 
municated, but alfo to lofeoneof his ears. Pa- 
rilh or epifcopal churches alone are intitled to a 
fteeple and bells, which, therefore, is nqt the cafe 
with places of worfhip belonging to Diffenters. 
As the Englifh are yery fond of ringing bells, 
the churches are frequently furnifhed with a fet 
of them, that may be rung in fome mufical 
manner ; which, though it makes an intoler- 
able noife, is, neverthelefs, thougfit by many 
highly entertaining. Befides, what with pray- 
ers, burials, and other occafions, the bells are 
every day as frequently in motion, as in the 

rnonaf- 
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ttionaftcrics and churches in Romaft catholic 
countries. I once lived near a church-yard in 
London, where there is, what they call aft ex- 
'■ cellent fet of bells ; and I would, from my 
own experience, advife thofe who love quiet- 
nefs or ftudy, to keep at a good diftance from 
churches. 

It is not exa&ly known, when the divifioa 
of 'England into parishes took place ; but they 
are undoubtedly of a very ancient date, and it 
is certain that fuch a divifion was made before 
the twelfth century* Tithes were introduced 
before the beginning of the ninth* The pa- 
rifhes are very exaft in marking their bounda- 
ries, and the fchool-boys are to wander round 
them, on Afcenfion-day, that they may, when 
grown old, give evidence in cafe of any difpute 
which may arife between neigbouring pariflies. 
There are faid to be ten thoufand pariihes in 
England ; confequently, there lhould be as 
many livings; but numbers of them produce 
fo fmall an income, that a clergyman carmot 
fubfift on it. Dr. Burn gives the following ac* 
count of the poorer livings, taken from the 
book of rates, made in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth : 107 1 , are not above ten pounds a year ; 
1476, not above twenty; 1126, not above 
thirty; 1049, not above forty; and 884, not 
above fifty. At this rate there would be 5597 

livings 
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livings not above fifty pounds a year. It ought, 
however, to be remembered, that fince the 
time, when thefe eftimates were made, many 
livings have greatly increafed in regard to in- 
come, though others have not. 

Before the Reformation took place, the in- 
come and the tithes of all ecclefiaftical bene- 
nefices and livings, when they became vacant, 
were to be paid, under the name of firft-fruits, 
for a year to the pope, thofe of ten pounds va- 
lue only excepted. After the Reformation, 
this kind of revenue was annexed to the income 
of the crown, until the reign of queen Anne* 
When, by an,a& of parliament, it was ordered, 
that all livings under fifty pounds lhould be 
exempted from paying the firft-fruits ; and that 
thofe which produced more lhould pay them, 
but the emoluments arifing therefrom, lhould 
go to a perpetual fund, then eftabliftied, to in- 
creafe the incomes of thofe livings that were 
under fifty pounds. However, notwithftand- 
ing this good ajid generous regulation, the in- 
comes of the poorer livings are not much 
raifed ; and it has been calculated, that 500 
years would be required, before they could be 
raifed to fixty, and 339 before they would a- 
mount to fifty only. Dr. Watfori, the prefent 
bifhop of Landaff, propofed, therefore, in a 

late 
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tee pnSvCTPy that the richer benefices 
feiriiri be iasaembxt lowered, to increafe by 
Theie wemss tboric that are very poor ; but it 
ascas js if this plan of the worthy bifhop 
mocbi dcjc meet with fuccefs. 

As aaay of the livings are fo very poor, that 

£beT^Qoe canaot maintain a clergyman, it has 

Ima Ttrzrnar* to unite for this purpofe more 

par^hr*; £^d I sd inclined to think, that in 

Eajg-asi hardlj three thouiand clergymen [of 

tie fjxibopal church are provided with eccle- 

f.?^ ~r1 pjcfenacns. The value of livings de- 

poi on the number and the circumftances of 

the p^iiihkiaas, and the tithes. The church 

asi i3 clergy, cciLSdeied in connexion with 

the ibits, is esteemed very rich, on account of 

tie izaicd cfrarrs, *od the tithes which it has 

in pcaefaaa. SiirpoSng the tithes to be really 

and fcilr paid to the clergy, it may be faid, 

that the church has every ten years the whole 

pnx-ixe of the national lands. And how much 

greater would its income be, if at the time of 

the Reformation, fo many monasteries had not 

been iecuiari&d ! The cathedrals ftill enjoy very 

rich eilates, which then were not taken from 

them, and the value of their lands is fince the 

Reformation riien five, nay, in fome parts of 

the kingdom, as it is faid, ten times higher 

than 
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fckari it toas then: Thdfe livings, therefore* 
which have large tithes, are very valuable, and 
more fo than thdfe where the reftor has his 
income from afleflments upon the houfes in his 
parifh. The tithes* whether they be taken in 
kind, or according td value, keep always in 
proportion with the prices of things as they 
are in fucceffiori of time ; arid whfen agricuU 
ture and rural ceconomy ihcreafe in a garilh* 
the income of the living increafes likewifc. 
Where the pariih-prieft has his revenues mere* 
ly- from taxes upon hbtifes* the income gene-* 
rally remains the fattier uillefs the parifhioriers* 
who are liberal* become wealthy, of the num- 
ber of dwellings increafes. 

The Diffenting clergy may perform any cle- 
rical funftion, except that of marriage, which* 
by an aft of parliament^ is limited td parifh* 
fchurches arid the epifcopal elefgy only. But 
as this a& does not extend over Scotland; 
thofe who cannot lawfully be married in Eng- 
land* run away to that country, and moftly to 
a place called Grctria Green* where connubial 
knots are tied without any previous licence* and 
/Without the affiftan^e df a clergyman of dny 
church* marriages by a layman being legal in 
Scotland. It may be fuppofed* that govern- 
ment could eafily put a flop to this kind of 

Vol*. II. V mar- 
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marriages; but as it has been thought proptf 
to pafs fo ftrift a marriage-a&,* as that of the 
year 1754, a hole is, for mahy reafons, to be 
left for thofe who want to avoid it * and if the 
road to Scotland, cm fach expeditions, were to 
be barred, the enchanted couple would find the 
way to the continent, to have the rhcs of the 
ehurch performed there, which, from policy, 
is to be prevented, by keeping the road to Scot* 
land open* „ 

No taxes are collected, and no demands ex* 
a&ed in England with greater rigour, than 
thofe of the eftablifhcd church. Excommu- 
nication, feizing of goods, or even imprifon- 
ment, are the means by which payments of 
this kind are inforced. The ecclefiaftical Courts 
are like wife complained of as very fevere. It 
is faid of Dr. Johnfon, a great admirer of the 
eftabliftied church, that when he had commu- 
nicated a part of his tragedy called Irene to a 
friend to read, he returned it with beftowing 
much praife upon its author ; expreffi&g, at the 
fame time, his fear, that the cataftrophe, in 
the laft a& of the play, would not be fufficfc 
cntly tragical, the do&or having exhaufted 
himfelf too much in the preceding a6t$» But 
Johnfon gravely anfwered, " Sir, I have matc- 
" rials enough for my purpofc ; for in the laft 

"ad, 
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** aft* I intend to put my heroine Inti} the ec* 
u clefiaftical court of Litchfield, which will 
*' fill up the utmoft meafure of human cala* 
Ci mity." The la^-fuits in ail ccelefiaftical 
court are tedious and expenfive; the witneflcs 
are not examined before a jury * which is 
to decide 1 but their depofitions are taken 
IB writing* aad afterwards argued upou iu court 
before a judge who decides* 
; Tbe EngUih ecelefiaftical law refeqibles fome* 
what a chaoi, for it confifts of feme fragment* 
of the Roman and the canon law* the fprjner 
pf which is to give way when it comes in col- 
UfiOft with the lauteri arid hdth arc toyiddtO 
tfis fttfqte law, whenever they ate in c^pofitiotf 
to it. In the year 1603* When king James I. 
wme to the fihronej the clergyi under the au- 
thority of the two archbiihops pi Canterbury 
*nd pf Yorki dreW up a number of conftitu* 
tioDS and canons, intended to ferve as a kin4 
0f ecelefiaftical law, which werri confirmed bf 
the kiug fpf himfelf and his fycceflbn ; but 
they are of no great authority* Lord Hard* 
WCfee* in * caufe* where they wetf faid to b* 
t»|if^Sifd, gave it, in the year 1737* as hi* 
fiWTO Jppinion, «d that of the, reft of the judges^ 
that &*y were not binding for the laity* though 
th«y.mJght b* Jfc for th$ clergy ; *nd the prin* 

U a cipal 
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ripal rearfbn which he alleged, was, that the/ 
had not received the fandtion of parliament. 
Dr. Gibfon > before he became bifhop of Lon- 
don, pubiifhed in the year 17 13, in two vo- 
lumes folio, a Colle&ioft of Englifh Ecclefiaf- 
tical Laws, but the work appears to me too 
prolix, aftd the method by which he has digeft- 
ed it, not v^ry convenient. Dr. BurnY Eccle- 
fiaftical Law, in four o£tavo volumes, is much 
Better adapted for the pdrpofe, the materials 
being difpofed in alphabetical order, in form 
of a Dictionary. 

Among the ecclefiaftical tribunals, the con- 
vocation Was formerly the firft and highlit, but 
it is not fo now.. It had its origin, if I am not 
miftaken, about the year 1295, under Edward I. 
land was, as it feems, intended for a kind of 
ecclefiaftical parliament, chiefly with a view to 
grant the fubfidies that were demanded of the 
clergy, who were, in thofe times, looked upoii 
as diftinft from the ftate or the political body; 
This appears to me to be the reafoh, why a per* 
fon in prieft's orders is fuppofed to be incapa- 
ble to have a feat in the lower-houfe of parlia- 
ment; for the bifliops, as I have already ob : 
ferved elfewhere, do not fit in the upper-houfe 
in their clericarchara&er; but as barony of the 
realm.' In the reign of king -Edward IV. the 

lower- 
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lower-houfe of convocation applied for the li- 
berty of fitting with the commons in parlia- 
ment ; but the, demand was reje&ed. At pre- 
fent the clergy having given up their right of 
taxing themfelvesin convocation, under Charles 
II. are taxed, with the reft of the nation, by 
parliament, and the redtors and vicars have a vote 
at parliamentary elections, though not in their 
clerical chara&er, but becaufe their livings are 
confidered as freeholds. As often as a new 
parliament is called together, a convocation is 
likewife convened by royal proclamation ; but 
almoft as «fopn as it has met, it is prorogued 
from time to time ; and it may be faid, that 
from the year J718, the convocation has held, 
Properly fpeaking, no feflions ? . 

The clergy of the eftablilhed church is, in 
regard to rank, divided into dignitaries and the 
inferior clergy. In the former jus included the 
archbifhops, bilhops, deans, canons, and arch*- 
deacons ; and in the latter the re&ors, vicars, 
and curates. Another diftjndtion a.ri/es fron* 
the different ordinations. The firft pf them is 
for deacon's Qrders, the fecond tp become a 
prieft, and the third a bishop. England has 

.3 An account of the ecclefiattical courts in England is 
given in the German original, but as many Englilh tjooks 
jyeat of them very amply, it is not tranflated. 

U3 two 
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two archbifhops and five and twenty bifliops, 
They ill have their feats in the houfe of lards, 
except the bifhop of Sodor and Man, bec&uie 
he has his dignity not from the king. It was 
Williarfl the Conqueror, who raifed the landed 
eftatcs belonging to bifhopricks into baronies ; 
and it is for this reafcn, as I have already men* 
tiohed, that they fit in parliament* If w* 
were to judge of the incomes of the bifhopricks, 
by the fums which are put down in what are 
called the king's books, they would appear very 
fmall, and rather apoftolical $ but as they are 
iticreafed by revenues ari^ng from other eccle-» 
llaftical lucrative places \ they amount to five 
or fix times the value of what they are put 
down for there* I have feen calculations of 
the expejices of the nation, for the fupport of 
the eftablilhed church, which fix them at very 
dear three millions annually 5 but I have ra<| 
lately, in a publication Of the bifhop of Lan- 
dafF, another eftimate, according to which the 
whole, even the two urtiverfities included, do^$ 
flOt amount to more than a million and a halfj 
fcut, whether the value of the tithes be include 
ed in thi? fum, 1 <to not know, 

* The biflipps of London have had feat$ as cofcimfllidnt 
frs of the board of trade, the income of which vtes pm 
jown in &? poutf Calendar at feeo 1. per ajmein* 

If 
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It is not very difficult to obtain orders in 
the church, particularly in the diocefes of«4bme 
foiibops; a few recommendations, even of lay? 
men, may often procure them. This has been 
frequently complained of, and it were to be 
wiihed, that the chara&er and the learning of 
thole who rcqueft ordination, were more ftridly 
enquired into. The regulations, which were 
made in the year 17249 refpe&ing the caodi? 
dates who wifhed to take orders, are extremely 
good, but I believe they are not ftridtly adher- 
ed to. Much lefs are they regarded, when 
the objedfc is, if I may fo call it, foreign fervice. 
Thus a bifliop of London, Dr. Terrick, or- 
dained a German journeyman jeweller; of a very 
indifferent chara&er, and of no learning what* 
ever, who, after having created much mifchief 
in one of our German congregations, wanted 
to go as an epifcopal clergyman to America, 
and obtained bis wiihes. The church and the 
army are great refources for the younger fons 
of people of rank ; and it therefore often hap- 
pens, that many of the bed livings, and lucra- 
tive places in the church, which are almoft 
finecures, are bellowed upon them, though 
they are, perhaps, destitute of learning and 
merit. As they get into pofleffion of them, by 
means of their relations and powerful patron T 

U 4 age, 
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age, it is no wonder, that admiffion into orders 
is nbt rendered difficult, either by means of rU 
gorous examinations, or a ftrid: inquiry into 
moral character. • 

Whether many of the eftabliflied church 
think, in thefe more enlightened times, fo highly 
pf their episcopal ordinations as fome have 
done formerly* I am unable to determine. In 
conversions which I have had upon this fubjeft 
with fome worthy and learned clergymen, who 
enjoyed church preferments, I have afked them, 
whether they believed in an uninterrupted fuc- 
ceflion of their bifhops fince the times of the 
apoftles ? whether they were fenfibie, that they 
bad, at this moment pf their ordination, receiv? 
<ed fome extraordinary fpiritual gifts from the 
hands of the bifhops who ordained them, he 
being endowed with certain peculiar x*?i<rpafc 
derived from the fupernatural gifts which were 
bellowed upon the apoftles, at the firft promul- 
gation of Chpftianity? They fmijed at my 
queftions, and apfwered them as men of good 
fenfe and probity would do. The inferences, 
however, which were drawn from the fuppofi- 
tions I h^ve juft raeptiqned, feem to be (till in 
force. Clergymen, pot ordained by the hand* 
pf biihops, arc deemed unqualified to officiate 
|p a clerical character in Englifh churchy of 

th« 
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the eftabli&ment. Thofe who have received 
f heir ordination from the hands of a Romifh, a 
Greek, or a Lutheran bilhop, are not re*or- 
dained, when they go over in a clerical charac- 
ter, to the church of England $ but all other 
proteftant clergymen, though they have been 
ordained with' ever fo much folemnity, and un- 
der the higheft authority, are to undergo this 
ceremony again, before they can officiate as 
clergymen in an EngltCh church under the efta- 
blifliment. Very few, however, if any, will 
be found at prefent, who would lerioufly aflert 
the invalidity of ecclefiaftical fun&ions, per* 
formed by clergymen not ordained by bifhops, 
©r who would entertain fuch an opinion, as the 
celebrated Dodwell did, who afferted that epifco- 
pal baptifm was not only abfolutely neceffary for 
falvation, but the very means by which immorta- 
lity was conveyed to the foul of man. That tenet 
of the Romifh church, which declares the cha- 
racter acquired by epifcopal ordination to be in- 
delible 5 , has been adopted likewifc in the 
church of England $ but, from fbme inftanccs, 
which have happened during my refidence in 
England, J have jreafon to think, that it is not 

5 Si quis dixerit, cum, qui facerdos femel fuit, laicum 
rurfos fieri poflc ; Anathema fit. C one i I Trident. Stf. xxiiu 
C« 4* Canon iv. 
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(b ftri&ly fopported and adhered to, as would* 
perhaps, hav$ been the cafe, in the beginning 
of this century. 

According to feme eccJefiaftical canons, no 
perfbn fhopid receive deacon's orders before he 
has at&tiaed the age of twenty-two, nor prieft's 
orders before twenty-four ; but I believe this is 
not always ftri&ly obferved. In queen Eiiw* 
beth's time, deacon could, according to fame 
ftatutcs then made, be put in pofieffion of a liv- 
ing when he was twenty-three years of age ; 
but this was altered in the reign of Charles II, 
and it was ordered, that no pcrfon ihould be 
introduced into a living, without having pre* 
vioufly obtained prieft's orders. With us, in 
our proteftant churches in Germany, hardly 
any body is ever ordained, except he be pre* 
vioufly called to, or provided with a livifig. 
In the Englifli church it is not fo, for a perfoq 
may be ordained, if he only ihews to the bUhop, 
from whom he is to receive orders, a certificate 
from a clergyman pofleffed pf a living,, that he 
will employ 'the candidate for orders, as his 
curate or fubftitute. Sometimes, even fuch a 
certificate, as it is laid* is difpenfed with ; but 
J believe, that this is not frequently done, for 
the bifhop, who ordains a perfon without fuch 
a fecurity, may Hand a chance, according, to 

fom* 
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fome ancient laws, either to maintain a perfon 
thus ordained, if he fhouid be indigent, at bis 
own cxpence, or provide him with a living* 

The bigheft and laft of ordinations is that of 
a bilhop, which does not take place, unlefs 
the perfoa to be ordained is previoufly prefent* 
ed to a bifhoprick. Suffragan bifhops, or chor- 
fpiftopi, are not at prefent in England, For- 
merly, when bifhops were made high chancel- 
lors, or even fent on foreign embaffies, it was 
more neceffary for them to have fubftitutes 
than now, It is likewife very feldom that an. 
archbifhop or bilhop is provided with a coadju- 
tor* on account of great age. The old cuftom, 
according to which a newly chofen bilhop was 
to pretend great reluctance in accepting a dio 
^efe, and to exclaim, nolo epifcopari, is now r as 
a ftrange farce, for well known reafons, laid 
afide. There are, however, inftances, though 
very feldom, where the acceptance of a bifhops 
jrick has been a&ually refufed ; and I believe 
Pr* Samuel CUrke was the laft who did it. 
Among the prefent bifhops are feveral who 
Jiave raifed themfelves to that dignity by merit, 
;md the excellence of their character ; but it 
in laid, that bifhopricks are more frequently 
pbtained by the patronage of the great, or by 
J4gl* family ponnpftions. Traniiations from 

» one 
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one epifcopal fee to another are very frequent % 
and are occafioned either by death, or depriva- 
tion. An inftance of the latter kind has not 
happened, fince the time of Dr. Atterbury, 
the' bifhop of Rochefter. A new bifhop, at 
the time of his ordination, i* to make oath 
that he acknowledges the king for the head of 
the church, and that he will obey his arch- 
biihop. Whether he is to promife as formerly, 
that he will always refide in his diocefe, I do 
not know ; probably it is laid afide, becaufe, 
as the bifhops' attend the parliament, it is al- 
ftioft impoffible for any of the bench to per- 
form fuch a prorpife* except the bifhop of Lon- 
don. After the ordination of a bifhop, a grand 
dinner or entertainment ufed to be given by 
him, which puttom has given rife to that ca- 
lumny, related by feveral writers, and particu- 
larly by Voltaire as a fadt, that Dr. Parker was 
ordairted an archbifhop in the Nag's- head-ta- 
vern in Cheapfide. It is to be regretted, that 
fuch idle tales ffcould be repeated, for di- 

* The worthy bifhop of I^andafF, Dr. Watfon, in his well- 
known Letter to the Archbijbof of Canterbury, propofed feve- 
ral years ago to render the incomes of bilhopricks more 
equal to each other, that the frequency of tranflations from 
one fee to another might be prevented. He gives the bell 
reafbns why his advice fliould ^e adopted j but hitherto no? 
thing has been done. 

vprfion's 
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Terfion's fake, as truth, when Voltaire knew 
whilft he wrote \t ? or at leaft fhould have 
known it, that this abfurd ftory was refuted 
even by Puritans themfelves 7 . Though a plu- 
rality of livings is fuffered in the Englifh church, 
yet I need hardly mention, that no bilhop ever 
holds two bifhopricks. 

A chapter, with a dean at their head, was 
inftituted with a view to be the bifhop's coun- 
cil, and to aflift him with advice in the religi- 
ous as well Jts the temporal concerns of his fee. 
But as affairs have greatly, altered fince, and 
there feems at prefent very little occafion for 
fuch chapters, it has been propofed, if not to- 
tally to abolifh them, at leaft to diminifli their 
revenues, in order to mend the poor church- 
livings with the deduftion. Wholefome a£ 
fuch advice might be, and however patribtic 
the intention of .thofe who propofed it, yet I 
think, in the prefent fituation of things, it 
will hardly be adopted, unlefs a reformation 
fhould take place* in which the clergy find 
themfelves under the neceffity of being only 
paffive. 

Befides the deans of chapters, there are pre- 
bendaries or canons, archdeacons, rural deans, 

* Neai's Hiftory of the Puritans, vgl, i. p. 142. , 

re&ors, 
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fedora vicars, and curates * It would be fu* 
perfluous to fpcak of tbefe different eetflefiaftl* 
eal chara&ers more amply here* a* they are 
well known, and as there are fo many book* 
which treat of thefe matters very circumft&n* 
tially *. X fliall content myfclf with a few ob* 
fervations relative to curates. This clafc of cc-» 
clcfiaflics is entirely unknown in our proteftant 
provinces in Germany, or in Denmark, Swe* 
den, or Pruffia. In England they are , men 
who" generally have received an education in 
one of the two univerfkies, And being without 
a living 9 , though they have taken orders, art 
hired by other clergymen to officiate for them* 
becaufe they have either more preferments, or 
are, from various reafons, not inclined to do 
their duty themfelves, notwithftanding they 
are well paid for it. The parifhioners fee, per* 
haps, their re&or or vicar only once or twice 
a year, when he comes to collecft his revenues j 
«ay, I have heard that in fome pariftjes the pa£» 
tor never appears any more among his flock* 
after he has taken for the firft time poffeflion 
of the living. Among the curates are many 
Warned and deferving men, who merited the beft 

* Among many others I may refer the reader to Black- 
tone's Commentaries, book L chap. xi. yoL i. p. 376. 
9 Same few perhaps may have finall livings. 

pre- 
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prefermerit* inftead of drudging all theft lives 
for the benefit of others who eryoy the fruit of 
their Ubotf ra. They are frequently oppreffed 
with (arcs for the fupport of a family, be- 
caufe thofe who hire them to do aU their duty, 
allow only thirty or forty pounds, if even fy 
much* for their annual ftipend, out of their 
fometitaes large incomes. This, indeed, is a 
great grievance a considerable part of th$ epif- 
copal clergy labours under, and which can by 
bo means promote the dignity of the clerical 
chara&er, as many of thefc curates* on ac- 
count of their (mall allowance, will degrade 
themfelves to do things which cannot poffibly 
increafe their refpedt among the pariftiioners, 
who are entrafted to their care. 

In regard to clerical fun&ions, there are two, 
which in the'Englilh church, can only be per- 
forated by bHhqps ; and thefe are the ordina- 
nation of clergymen, and the confirmation of 
children. The reft falls to the ihare of the 
other clergy ; fuch as preaching, reading pray- 
ers, adminiftering the facrament, baptizing, 
marrying, yifiting the fick, and burying the 
dead* Marriages, as I have before obferved, 
can at prefent only be foiemnized in parifh- 
churches, and thofe who want to be married, 
are either to have the l?anns publifhed On three 

fuc- 
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fucceffive Sundays^ in a parifll-churdi, or the^ 
muft produce a licence for that purpofe, front 
' the bifhop's court, to the elergymari who is to 
marry them. Funetals are in England gene* 
rally very expenfive ; but the pomp with which 
they are performed, has, inmy opinion, hard* 
ly any thing that could produce fenfations in 
the minds of thofe that attend them, fuitabld 
to the fight which they have before them* 
Every thing feems to be done with perfedfc in- 
difference ; and the Englifh, in regard to fuch 
a fhew, and the expences it requires, are un* 
mindful of the good advice which Pythagora9 
infinuated, when he fpoke againft cyprefs-» 
coffins* 

Excommunication, as a fentence pronounced 
in a fpiritual court, was formerly of more con* 
fequence than* now ; yet thofe who are undef 
it, are, as Blackftone fays IO , difabled from 
ferving upon juries, from giving evidence in 
any court, or bringing an a&ion, either real of 
perfonal, to recover lands or money due to 
them. Nay, if the excommunicated pepfon 
does not fubmit to the ftntence of the fpiritual 
court, within forty days after it is given, he 
may be imprifoned, till he is reconciled to th* 
church, and fuch reconciliation certified by 

lo Commentaries, vol. lii. p. io*. 

the 
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the bilhop. However, fuch fentences of ex- 
communication are now very feldom pronouno 
ed; and how far the required reconciliation to 
the church could take place, if a Diflcnter 
were the culprit, I do not very well conceive. 
Lord George Gordon has been, within thefe 
few years, the only one that I remember, who 
was excommunicated ; but he feemed to regard 
it very little, and I believe that no reconcilia- 
tion between him and the church is ever to be 
cxpe&ed. Indeed, if excommunication were 
to follow in all thofe inftances, where it is to 
be infli&ed according to the ecciefiaftical law, 
in cafes of perjury, herefy, adultery, fornica- 
tion, and fimilar tranfgreffions, I am inclined to 
think, that at leaft one third of the inhabitants 
of England, and many who think themfelves of 
confeqiience in church and ftate, would la- 
bour under the inconveniencies of excommu- 
nication,, 

I ffcall conclude this article relative to the 
epifcopal churchy with a few remarks only. 
As tQ the learning and erudition of its clergy, 
it can boaft of many eminent men. ' However, 
the Tillotfon's, the Sherlock's, the Potter's, 
the Clarke's, the Mill's, the Whitby's, the 
Durham's, the Middleton's, the Pococke's, the 
Jortin's, the Lowth's, the Watfon's, begin 

Vol. II. X to 
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to be fcarce. The number of thofe who excel 
in the knowledge of ancient languages is not 
great} and, perhaps, thofe who are much 
ikilled in modern languages ftill lefs. Theolo- 
gical knowledge, as Dr. Prideaux obferves, 
is not much cultivated. " Young men," he 
fays, " frequently come to the uniVerfity, with- 
* c out any knowledge or tin&ure of religion at 
" all ; and have little opportunity of improv- 
" ing themfelves therein, whilft undergraduates, 
." becaufe the courfe of their ftudies, inclines 
" them to philofophy, and other kinds of learn- 
" ing^ and they are ufually admitted to the 
" firft degree of bachelors of arts, with the 
c< fame ignorance as to all facred learning, as 
« when firft admitted into the univerfity ; and 
''many of them, as foon as they have taken 
€C that degree, offering themfelves for orders, are 
* € too often admitted to be teachers in the church, 
cc when they are only fit to be catechumens 
* c therein V I have already mentioned, that 
the fundamental do&rines of the Englifh church 
3re contained in the Thirty-nine Articles, and 
whoever is introduced to a living, or accepts 
of any ecclefiaftical preferment in the fame, is 
obliged to fubfcribe to them, and if he be 
redtor or vicar of a parifh, to read them pubt 

1 tife of Dr, Prideaux. London, 1748. p. 91, 

licly 
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licljr at the time of his indu<ftion. Some years 
ago it was thought, that the epifcopal clergy 
Jiad an intention of revifing and altering thefe 
articles, and k by expunging what favoured • too 
much of Calvin's do&rine., to admit a greater 
latitude for Arminianifm ; but nothing of this 
kind has hitherto happened. Whether it be 
true, as I have he^rd it aflerted, that a great 
and the moft learned part of the epifcopal 
clergy, are inclined either to Arminianifm or 
to Socinianifm, I am unable to decide. Some 
of the more confcientious clergymen of the 
church have, of late years, refigned their liv- 
ings, and declared themfelves publicly to 
be Anti-trinitarians ; but it may be well fup- 
pofed, that many more, from political and fi- 
nancical reafons, do not think it advifeable to 
follow fuch an example. In this refpedt they 
have even biihop Burnet for an advocate, who 
is of opinion, that every one who fubfcribes to 
the Thirty-nine Articles, has a right to inter- 
pret their meaning as he -thinks proper, and 
confidently with his private opinions. 

There are among the epifcopal clergy many 
worthy, learned, and exemplary men, but I 
fear, that there is too great a number of an 
oppofite charadter, and who contribute very 
kittle to keep up the dignity of their order. ' A 

X 2 living 
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living author, whom I have before quoted, and 

who was himfelf bred in ope of the Englifh uni* 

verfifies, fays very pointedly, if The public have 

< c long remarked with indignation, that fome 

€€ of the moft diftinguiftied coxcombs, drunk* 

? c ards, debauchees, and gamefters, who ftiine 

f« at the watering-places, and in all public 

« c places, but pulpits, are young men of the 

€i facerdotal order z ". No. differing clergy* 

man, whilft I have been in England, was ever 

puniflied with death as a criminal ; but more 

than one of the eflablifhed church have fuffer* 

cd on the gallows. The greedinefs with which 

fome of them are in pyrfuit of many livings, 

pr church-preferments ; the fevere manner in 

which others colled: and exadt their tithes, be- 

fides many other glaring blemifhes, are expofed 

publicly in fatirical prints, in writings, and on the 

ftage, but, as it feems, to little purpofe. The 

grqat want of fubfiftence and poverty of fome* 

Cpntrafted tvith the prodigality and affluence 

* of otjhers, contribute too much to the leffening 

of the efteem of the clergy among the people* 

J$any, if I may fo exprefs it/ are burthened 

with preferment and income, whilft others, 

fometimes deferving men, are almoft ftarving 

? Knoy'f Effays, vol. i. EfTay xvii. p. 90. 

with 
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With their families, for want of the neceffariea 
of life. The trade which is carried on with 
livings and advowfon9, and the advertifements 
in the public papers relative to it, are things 
which a proteftant foreigner, when he comes 
over to England, can at firft hardly credit. 
Whoever poflefles, as a layman, the right of 
difpofing of a living, regards it generally either 
is a part of his revenue, or as a provifion for 
one of his children* The prices of an advo\y- 
fon, or a livings are regulated by the valufe of 
the flock, and the income of the fhepherd. 
There are, it is true, proper laws againft fimo* 
ny, but I am apprehenfive, that they are fre* . 
quently and eafily evaded. 

If the felling and buying of ecclefiaftical 
preferments be liable to cenfure and blame, the 
plurality of livings, in the hands of one per* 
fon, is not lefs, if not more fo« Whoever has 
the moft powerful patrons, or the moft numer- 
ous friends, or who can fpend the moft money, 
may be fure of having the beft preferments; 
when, in the mean time, the defervipg, the 
Jearned ecclefiaftic, for want of patrons, family 
connexions, or money, may be condemned to 
pafs his whole life as a poor curate, and to la- 
ment, that induftry, integrity, and knowledge^ 
* aire not always the means for a man to advance 

% 3 Km- 
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himfelf in this world, where merit and virtue 
are often fpoken of highly* but ftill oftener 
negle&ed* According to the ecclefiaftfcal laws, 
a clergyman who has more livings than one, 
fhould, within the year, refide on each at leaft 
thirteen weeks ; but this,. I believe, is not much, 
obferved. By the fame laws, if different livings 
are in the poffeffion of but one clergyman, they 
fhould not be above twenty miles diftant from 
each other ; but this likewife is often difpenfcd 
with. 
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THIS fe£t, confidering its origin, is an 
excrefcence out of the church of Eng- 
land, which is the reafon why I introduce it 
here immediately. Whitefield and Wefley, its 
founders, were both members of the univerfity 
of Oxford, and both received an epifcopal or- 
dination* Befides, many efteemed men among 
the Methodifts, fuch as a Romaine, a Madan, 
a Rowland Hill, and others, arc of the epifco- 
pal church. 

Mr. John Wefley has publiflied, on half a 
iheet of paper, A Short Hiftory of Methodifm % 
which, indeed, is but a very imperfedt fketch. 
He fays, "that in November 1729, he himfelf 
" and his brother Charles, with two other ftu- 
* € dents at Oxford, bfcgan to fpend fome even- 
*' ings in a week together, in reading chiefly 
*.' the Greek Teftament, In the next year, they 
* c were joined by about four other ftudents, and 
" in 1732 by about fix or feven more. The 
*« late Mr. Whitefield was permitted to meet 

3 London, 1774, Svo. 
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" with them in 1735. The exaft regularity of 
" their lives, as. well as their ftudies, occalioned 
" a young gentleman of Chrift-church to fay, 
<c Here is a new fed of Methodifts fprung up ; 
" alluding to fome ancient phyficians who were 
* c fo called. The name was new and quaint, 
"" fo it took immediately, and the Methodifts 
* c were known all over the univerfity. They 
" were all zealous members of the church of 
€e England, not only of her do&rines, but of 
" her difcipiine. They were likewife zealous 
" obfervers of all the univerfity-ftatutes, be* 
u caufe they conceived it was bound upon 
" them by the Bible, it being their own defire 
" and defign to be downright Bible jChriftian9. 
" They were charged with being righteous over- 
tc much, and abundantly too fcrupulous. In 
« O&ober, 1735, Mr. Wefley, accompanied 
" by his brother, and Mr. Ingham, left Eng- 
" land, with a defign to go and to preach to 
" the Indians in Georgia. But the reft of the 
« gentlemen continued t? meet, till one and 
' #c another was ordained, and left the univerfity- 
" By which means, in about two years time, 
' « fcarcely any of them were left. In February, 
" 1 738/ Mr. Whitefield went over to Georgia, 
" with a defign to affift Mr. John Wefley ; but 
« Mr. Wefley juft then returned to England. 

6 "Soon 
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*' Soon after he had a meeting with.Meff. Jng- 
€€ ham, Stonhoufe, Hall, Hutchings, Kineh- 
€€ ing, and a few other clergymen, who all re- 
€g folved to be Bible-Chriftians at all events, 
" and, wherever they were, to preach with all 
cc their might, plain, old, Bible-Chriftianity. 
" They began to be convinced, that men are 
" faved by grace through faith, and this falva- 
€c tipn by faith became their (landing topic' 
" In a fhort time, they became popular preach* 
" ers, the congregations were large, wherever 
4C they preached, and the gentlemen, with their 
" followers, were intitled Methodifts, Mr. 
" Whitefield being returned, in March 1 741, to 
" England, Entirely feparated fr6m Mr. Wef- 
" ley and his friends, becaufe he did not hold 
V the decrees. Here was the firft breach, which 
€€ warm men perfuaded Mr. Whitefield to make, 
€€ merely for a difference of opinion. There. 
" were now two forts of Methodifts, fo called 3 
* € thofe for particular, and thofe for general re- 
" demption. Not many years pafled, before 
4C William Cudworth and James Relly feparated 
" from Mr. Whitefield. They were properly 
4t Antinpmians, abfolutc, avowed enemies to 
" the law of God, which they never preached^ 
€t or profeffed to preach, but termed all Legalifts 
u who did. Yet thefe were ftill denominated Me- 

'< thodifts, 
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€C thodifts, alfo differing from. Mr. Whitefielcl, 
f € both in judgment and pra&ice, abundantly 
iC more than Mr. Whitefield did from Mr. Wcf- 
* c ley. In the mean time, Mr. Venn and Mr. 
€€ Romaine began to be Spoken of, and not 
€( long after Mr. Madan and Mr. Berridge, 
* c with a few other clergyman, who, although 
€€ they had ito connexion with each other, but 
€C as Bible-Chriftians, were foon included in the 
S€ general name of Methodifts. In 1762, 
" George Bell, and a few other perfons, began 
€C to fpeak great words. In the latter end of 
€C the year, they foretold, that the world would 
" be at an end on the 28th of February. Mr. 
" Weflcy, with whom they were then conneft- 
" ed, withftood them both in public and pri- 
u vate. This they would not endure ; fo, in 
€C January and February 1763, they feparated 
" from him, under the care of Mr. Maxfield, 
" one of Mr. Wefley's preachers. But (till 
(C Mr. Maxfield, and his adherents, even the 
" wildeft enthufiafts among them, go under 
" the general name of Methodifts. At prefent, 
" thofe who remain with Mr. Wefley are 
" moftly church of England men. They love 
" her articles, 1 her homilies, her liturgy, her 
€€ difcipline, and unwillingly vary from it in 
** any inftance." This is the fubftance of Mr.' 

Wefle/s 
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Weftley's account; of Methodifm, which I have 
given in his own words. What a true church 
of England man thinks of them, may be guefled 
from the charadter which the late biftiop of 
Briftol, Dr. Newton, has drawn of them, in 
his works, publifhed after his death. " Every 
iC tabernacle of Methodifts," he fays, " is in 
" truth a fchool and feminary for papifts ; and 
<c the teachers, whether they know it or not, 
€€ are agents and fadtors for popery : and they 
i€ feem to be pofieffed of the fame fpirit, as 
" they afpire to the fame dominion and lord- 
" fhip over God's heritage ; affedt the fame 
€C powers, privileges, and prerogatives ; excel 
" in the fame arts of fophiftry and evafion, 
" equivocation and mental refervation ; make 
€t the fame merchandife of the word of God, 
" ufurp the fame authority over the purfes and 
" confeiences of their difciples, drain the few 
" rich and wealthy of their fubftance, wring 
cc even from the hard hands of the poor labour- 
" ers and fervants their fmall pittance, and by 
" all means make their religion their gain, or 
€€ it would be no religion for them." I con- 
fefs, that this pi&ure appears to me much 
over-charged, and. rather to prove? what fome 
have accufed the bifhop with, that he was a 
weak and bigotted man, A foreign gentleman, 

whea 
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when he vifited England on his travels , afked 
a Prefb'yterian clergyman, what fort of people 
the Methodifts were, and he gave for anfwer, 
" They are a kind of madmen, who talk a great 
<c deal of juftification by faith, fpeak of a per- 
€€ feftion of fanftity and holitiefs to which a poor 
€C mortal, in this world, may arrive, and arro- 
f< gate to themfelves a kind of fpiritual and ec- 
€C clefiaftical authority." There is fome truth 
in this anfweri and he might have added, tfraf 
fome of them are rank enthufiafts. 

The Methodifts cannot be called a fed by 
itfelf, in the ftri&eft fenfe of the word ; for 
they are, if I may ufe the expreflion, incorpo- 
rated into almoft all other fe&s in England, the 
Quakers excepted. Mr. Wefley will by no 
means allow, that a Methodift is diftinguifh- 
able by his do&rines, when he fays, " The 
cc diftinguifhing marks of a Methodift are not 
" his opinions of any fort. His aflenting to 
" this or that fchemc of religion, his embrac- 
" irig any particular fet of notions, his efpouf- 
" ing the judgment of one man or of another, 
" are all quite wide of the point 4 ." On the 
contrary, he gives the following defcription of 
a Methodift, when he afks, ** What is a Me* 

* The charafter of a Methodift, by John Wefley, 
3d edit. // is but half ajhteu 
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*' thodift according to your own account ?" 
I anfwer, " A Methodift is one, who has the 
* c love of God fhed abroad in his heart, by 
" the Holy Ghoft given unto him 5 ." As 
I freely own, that this defcription is unintelli- 
gible to me, I forbear to make any remarks 
upon it; but I cannot help obferving, that 
Mr. Wefley, in faying, that a Methodift is not 
to be diftinguifhed by his opinions, feems to 
have forgotten, that he himfelf, in his fhort 
account of Methodifm, which I have before 
mentioned, enumerates different forts of Me- 
thodifts, diftinguifhable by their opinions, 
fome of whom he calls Univerfalifts, others 
Particularifts, fome Antinomians, and others 
Falfe Prophets. Mr. Wefley ftyles himfelf an 
Arminian, and has publifhed what he calls 
" The Arminian Magazine ;" though fome, 
who are acquainted with th« hiftory of Armi- 
nianifm, might have good reafon to think, that 
he w*as not well informed of the tenets of that 
fedt, by his having intimated in his Magazine, 
qs well as in another fmall publication 6 , thajr 
the do&rine of Calvin differed from that of 
" Arminius, only becaufe the former aflerted ab- 

5 Ibid. 

6 The QuefHon : What i« an Arminian ? anfwered,' by a 
* J^over of Free Gra?e. Briftol. 1770. Only half a Jbeet. 

folute 
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folute predeftination, and the latter condU 
tional. 

At firft, the db&rine of the founders of Me- 
ihodifm, was exaftly that of the church of 
England, and even in the old ftyle, ftri&ly 
orthodox ; but it foon became tainted with fa- 
naticifm, which appeared both in their fermons 
and their writings. Whoever will attend fer- 
mons in their tabernacles, or perufe Mr. White- 
field's Journal and feveral of Mr. Wefley's pub- 
lications, will foon be convinced of, this. A 
brief Narrative of the Revival of Religion in Vir- 
ginia, in a Letter to a Friend 7 , is now before me, 
in which almoft every page abounds with proofs 
of the moft glaring enthufiafm, which found 
reafon never will call the revival of religion. 
I (hall, however, tranferibe only part of a let- 
ter, in the 1 7th page, which is figned Thomas 
Saunders, where he fays, " It is common with 
* f us, for men and women, to fall down as dead 
" under an exhortation ; but many more under 
u prayer ; perhaps, twenty at a time. And 
" fome that have not fallen to the earth, have 
" fhewn the fame diftrefs, wringing their hands, 
" fmiting their breafts, and begging all to pray 
" for them. With thefe the work is generally 
" quick, fome getting through in lefs than a 
*< week, fome in two or three days, fome in one, 

7 London, 1779, 4th edit. 
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*' two, or three hours. Nay, we have an in- 
" fiance of one that was fo indifferent, as to 
" leave her brethren at prayers and go to bed. 
u But all at once (creamed out, under a fenfe 
" of her loft eftate, and in lefs than fifteeii 
" minutes rejoiced in Xjod her Saviour." If 
this may not be called frantic cnthufiafm, I do 
not know what deferves that name; There is 
likewife a clafs of Methodifts in Wales called 
Jumpers, who, at the time of divine worfhip, 
have a cuftom to make loud groans, and to 
bawl out, " Glory to God !" leaping up and 
down in all manner of poftures, 

I have attended many times divine fervice in 
methodiftical tabernacles, or meeting-houfes t 
and I have liftened to the harangues of thofc 
who preached in fields. As they are generally 
delivered without previous meditation and pre- 
paration, it may eafily be gueffed, that, as fuch 
fermons frequently laft an hour, or fometimea 
longer, much confufion, prolixity, repetition, 
and nonfenfe, mud be met with in them, par- 
ticularly if the preacher, as is too often the cafe, 
happens to be an illiterate man. Much and very 
various matter, is in hafte collefted from all 
quarters; 

Unus et alter 
Affuitur pannus. Hor. 

Some 
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Some dogmatical tenets, fome moral do&rines, 
fome violent inve&ives againft the manners of 
the times, fome ludicrous and fome marvellous 
ftories, are kneaded together, not in the molt 
elegant language, and thus laid, as bread of 
life, before the needy fouls that attend. Among 
the favourite topics with which their difcourfes 
iare filled from the beginning to the end, are 
the do&rines of original fin, of justification, 
and what they call the loft and undone ftate of 
man by nature, and the eternal damnation of 
thofe who are not of the eledt, or of unrepent- 
ing finners. When they treat of human na- 
ture, they blacken poor mortal man to fuch a 
degree, and defcribe him as fuch a monfter of 
innate wickednefs and depraved difpofition, that 
a well-meaning man might afk, How it was 
poffible that God could create fuch a race of 
mifcreants ? They degrade all human vir- 
tue, which, as they call it,' is not the offspring 
of faith, fo much, that a prudent perfon, when 
be finds himfelf in a crowd, whilft they preach, 
will take care of his pockets. But the greateft 
eloquence they difplay, when they fpeak of 
the punifhment of fin and eternal damnation ; 
when they bring, with great vociferation and 
gefticulation, the devil and hell nearer in fight 
of their audiences. Often have I heard them, 

with 
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with great emotion, addrefs their hearers with 
that emphatic phrafe, " You will be damned ;" 
and it is lingular, that the people fhould like 
thofc preachers beft, who frequently, in an an- 
gry tone, announce everlafting damnation, and 
fliew them hell-fire at no great diftance, as if 
thofe could be called virtuous and praife-wor- 
thy people, who abftain from openly criminal 
a&ions, in confequence of being frightened 
from committing them by the fight of the gal- 
lows and of punifhment. XVhitefield, however, 
as one of the founders of the fed:, was more 
addi&ed to this way of preaching than John 
Wefley, who, to his credit, endeavours more to 
perfuade his hearers to be good, than to frighten 
them from doing evil. 

Mr. Whitefield had a particular talent for 
preaching charity-fermons, and ufed to call 
himfelf, " The Lord's pick-pocket/ 1 Indeed, 
the collections which he has made, and the 
contributions he raifed from his audiences, 
rnuft have been very confiderable, for had they 
not been fuch, he never would have been able 
to ereft fo many edifices of various kinds as he 
has done, or live and travel in the manner that 
he did. When he died in 1770, in America, 
leaving no family behind, he left by his will, 

Vol. II. Y all 
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all that belonged to him, fome legacies except- 
ed, in the. hajids of two truftees, and he wha 
furVives, is to have the whole, the value of 
which is not known. Many wondered, why 
Mr. Whitefield made fuch a will ; but it feetp* 
that he has not failed i& what were fuppofed 
his intentions, for every thing relating to his 
fe£t is kept up,, as if he were ftill alive; nay, 
perhaps, better. The money-collections ar* 
carried on as before, and what he wanted 
fpr his. own fupport, which I prefume was not 
incoirfiderable, goes now to the fund, by which 
the buildings and the preachers are fupported. 
I have even- heard, that the latter are at prefent 
better paid than in Whitefield's time, wh<v 
ufed to allow them but a fmall pittance. The 
antipathy, which fubfifted formerly between 
the followers of Mr. Whitefield and thofc of 
Mr. Wefley, continues ftill, and neither, of the 
parties feetn much inclined to be nearly cot* 
n/e&ed. 

It is the cuftom among the Methodifls, t» 
interrupt their ' preacher during the fcrraons, 
with: faying loudly, Amen, when they think 
that forpething affecting or ftriking has iilbed 
ftotn the lips of the pcrfon that occupies the 
pulpit; Whitefield was particularly fojtjd of 

this 
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this kind of applaiife ; and a number of women 
receiving weekly alms, attend at the time of 
worfoip, where they are generally the foremoft 
in fighing this Amen. I have not been able to 
I^arn, whether the Stichomantia, or the confut- 
ing of the Bible, by opening it at random, and 
fixing the eye upon any verfe that comes firft 
in fight, to learn before hand the fuccefs of an 
undertaking, is (till, as it was formerly, in ufe 
among the Methodifts. Time, which produces 
alterations in all human things, does the fame 
in fuperftitious cuftoms; and, perhaps, this 
kind of oracular anfwers may be now in difufe. 
Whitefield was a great friend to the cafting of 
the lot. Even in difputes,' about fpeculative 
and theolbgical points, when the parties as 
ufual, could not agree, he ufed the lot as a 
means of arbitration, and would not permit 
any appeal from fuch a decifion. This, indeed, 
is, in my opinion, the beft and the eafieft way 
to preferve unanimity ; and I think it might 
not be amifs, in order to avoid unedifyingvcon- 
troverfy, land uncharitable difputes, to adopt 
fometimes this method of deciding doubtful 
matters, which ca&not be fettled with any cer- 
tainty. For as fuch opinion* have no con- 
nexion with truth, and da not promote human 

Y % hap- 
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happinefs, reafon, properly fpeaking, has no- 
thing to do with them, and whoever attempts 
to apply it in fuch inftances, may addrefs him- 
felf in the words of Terence : < 

. . . . . Nihilo plus agas 
Quam fi des operam ut cum ratipne infanias. 

It is a pity that Mr. Whitefield did not, by this 
good method, decide his difputes with Mr. 
Wefley, who, however, fhewed great modera- 
tion, and beftowed many encomiums upon Mr. 
Whitefield, when, at his death, he preached 
his funeral fermon, which is printed. 

There is more order and regulation among 
that party of Methodilts which is on Mr. 
Wefley's fide; than among thofe of Whitefield. 
The former keeps his great flock, which is dif- 
perfed over all England, under clofe infpec- 
tion. In the principal towns, thofe who are of 
his feft are divided into focieties, and thefe again 
into claffes,, which regularly meet every week 
more than once. They communicate to each other 
freely and plainly, as they call it, their fpiritual 
affairs, and the trueftate of their fouls. They fend 
an account of the refult of thefe meetings to their 
fpiritual guide in the place where they live, who 
tranfmits afterwards their confeflions to the chief 
fociety in London, where Mr. Wefley, if he 
be prefent, generally himfelf reads the dilpatches 

which 
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which are received, without fpedtacles, though, 
at prefent, very near ninety years of age, being 
a myops. Thefe clafles, which hardly ever 
exceed twelve in number, receive likewife the 
charitable donations, which by their leader, as 
he is called, are tranfmitted weekly to Mr. 
Wefiey's fteward in London, The two bro- 
thers, John and Charles Wefley, publifhed, To 
long ago as the year 1743, a fmall pamphlet, 
intitled, €€ The Nature, Defign, and general 
4 f Rules of the United Societies in London, 
u Briftol, Kingfwood, Newcaftle upon Tyne, 
c ? &c." which contains very curious questions, 
to be propofed in thefe meetings. 
, From this it may be fuppofed, that the Wef- 
leyan Methodifts have introduced a rather fe- 
vcre difcipline among themfelves ; and, indeed, 
Mr* Wefley keeps his miffionaries or preachers, 
as well, as their flocks, m very great ojder and 
fubordination. All the chapels or preaching* 
boufes in the country are connected with the 
grand tabernacle or chapel, in London, and 
are from thence provided with miffionaries or 
preachers, who aire obliged to tranihiit to Lon- 
don, from time to time, proper accounts of the 
(late of their flocks, and the revenues of their 
preiiching-houfes or chapels. They receive 
their falaries not from their congregations, but 
Y 3 from 
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from the fpciety in London. Mr. Wefley 
changes his miffionaries in the country frequent- 
ly, for fear, as it is faid, that they (hould be- 
come too much beloved among their flocks, 
and .make themfelves independent of him. 

The number of Methodifts in England in- 
creafes, and it was faid foftie years ago, that they 
amounted to n$$r eighty thoufand. They are 
not' only numerous in the church of England* 
but among the Diflenters alfo; That party 
which is connected with Mr. Wefley, and adopts 
the dodrinc of univerfaj redemption, is the 
ftrongeft. The Whitefieldites have all thofe 
among the Diflenters who adopt Calvin's doc* 
trine, and favour at the fame time Methodifm, 
on their fide. Mr. Wefley and his followers 
maintain that grange do&rine of moral perfec- 
tion, to which man, according to their opinion, 
may anAve in this life, much ftronger than 
the Whicefifcklites ; but the imperfeftioiis, 
dven of the great leaders of the feQ; themfelves, 
have been fo vifible, as to make it quite unne- 
ceffary to refute an aflertion which is contra- 
difted by all ^xperienqe, and is inconfiftent 
with hmnan nature. 

Whether it be true, that both Mr. Whice* 
field arid afterwards Mr. Wefley had an eye 
upon the American colonies, before they ac* 

quired 
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quired indejpefcdenfc*, to. efliabliih there bifliop- 
ricks, and toecditie thomfelves, under the au- 
thority of the Britifh gbvernment, the firft 
bifhops* it is not in my povfrcr to deterrhine. 
It was faid, that when Mr. Whitefield went 
oVer to Atoerica in 1769', that he was fuppbrted 
by Toole bifhopsin England, and fent thither^ 
as a jx>pulat clfergyman to the Americans* 
to feci their ptiife, ih regard to ^n epifcbpai 
dfab&Jkmetiti but dying *hfere foon afterj the 
matter is laid to havfe 4rt>pped, and thedefign, 
if there was -any; eacinot be . afccrtaihed by the 
eyfenfc Mr. Wefley, during the late American 
war, fhewfcd Ititftfelf a ftfenuous advocate for 
tfee ineafures of the then miniftry, and defend-* 
ed the^aeafures which wire adopted agaihft the 
cololfias in more thfcn 'one fraall pamphlet. Nay i 
he went lb far alto afiume a prophetical cha- 
rafter, and £redii&ed the fubjugation of the 
colonics ; but thfe event has proved, that he is 
not endowed with the gift of prophecy* On 
account -of hi* great forw&rdnefs ineiicotirig- 
ing the fubjogatiofc of the colonies, it was al- 
leged fcgaifcffl: him by ids Htlugbtiifts, that he 
aimed at a bMhojttkk, to beertAed anflOAgthe 
Americans after they had been fubdtted* - This 
charge, however, ciannot be proved ; but I be- 
lieve, that religious liberty would have been 

y 4 in 
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in diftrefs in America, if Mr. Wefley had ob- 
tained there a power in ecclefiaftical affairs ; 
for I confefs, that I have no great confidence 
in the fpirit of toleration among the Me- 
thodifts. 

What may be the fate of Methodifm, it is 
not in my power, nor in that of any body elfe, 
to foretel. This, however, I believe, that af- 
ter Mr. Wefley's death, the diftio&ion between 
Whitefieldites and Wefleyans will gradually 
drop, and the fed of Methodifts will not only 
continue, but even increafe as long as there are 
people, who, in their way, of worfhip, require 
fomething auftere and which affe&s the fenfes ; 
whilft, at the fame time, they have a propenfity 
towards enthufiafm. People of this ftamp will 
never be wanting, particularly among' the Eng- 
lifh; and the Methodifts will grow more nu- 
merous if the careleflhefs and indifference, fo 
vifible among the epifcopal clergy, inftead of 
leflfening, ihoy Id rather increafe. i \ 
. I ihall conclude this article, with mention- 
ing a fchool, eftabliftied, as I fuppofe, by Mr. 
Wefley, and his late brother, in Kingfwood, 
near Briftol, for the education of youth. I 
have read an account of it% by which it ap- 

8 A Short Account of the School in Kingfwood # near 
Briftol. Briftol, 1768, 
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pears, in many refpedts, to be well calculated 
for the purpofe, though three mailers only caa 
liardly be a fufficient number to give leflbns in 
fo many different things, to eight clafles of 
boys, from very early in the morning till even- 
ing. The method which is propofed, at the 
end of this fliort account of the fchool, to thole 
who defign to go, within four years, through a 
courfe of academical learning, is rather Angu- 
lar; and in the collection of books which are 
recommended to be read by the young fcholar* 
fcveral fhould be left out and the reft be better 
arranged. Though not a word of an able in- 
ftru&or, or tutor, i§ mentioned to affift the 
young ftudent, the account concludes very 
emphatically with thefe words, *' Whoever 
ci carefully goes through this courfe, will be a 
™ better fcholar than nine in ten of the gra- 
"duates at Oxford or Cambridge/* This 
may poffibly be true* Lady Huntingdon, the 
great patronefs of the late Mr. Whitefield, has 
inftituted in London an academy for preparing 
young men as methodiftical preachers ; but, it 
is fatd, that it is not attended with any great 
fuccefc 
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BEFORE I proceed to fpeak particularly, 
of the Diffenters, it will be proper, to, 
make fome previous obfervations concerning 
the ftate of religious toleratipn in England* 

After the Reformation, which took |4ace 
under Henry .VIII. and under queen Elizabeth* 
it was appointed by law that one church only, 
that which the government acknowledged, 
fbould be tolerated in the kingdom. Bp.fub* 
fequery: -^s of parliament kings therafelve* 
wcjjeprefcri.bed what religion topfafefe. All 
pth^r feds were excluded, and that alone which 
was r r appointed by law, with its highly psivi-. 
kged' cjftcgy* wis acknowledged as the efta- 
hyioe^, church, 9 t , Ag^nft thofe who did not pro- 
fefs the eftablif^Qd religion were very harih laws 

9 This privilege extends fo far that the parochial churches 
alone bear the name of Church throughout England. The 
other religious buildings are called Mceting-boufes, Chafdh 
PrcacfyHg-htu/ts, &c. 

7 fnadtcd, 
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ena&ed, by no means confonant with the doc- 
trines of the founder of Chriftianity I0 . 

It rauft be acknowledged by every one who 
has even but a moderate acquaintance with hi- 
ftory, that the eftahlifhment of a predominant 
church, has frequently given rife to the great- 
eft animofities in a country 5 and has been 
highly prejudicial to the peace and welfare of 
its inhabitants. To be convinced jof this, let 
any one compare thofe nations where a general 
religious toleration, without reftridions, is al- 
16wed, wkh thofe where it is denied. It is pot 
fible, that at firft the requifition of a ftrid: uni- 
formity in religious opinions was made to pre- . 
vent contentions and quarrels; but whoever 
has any knowledge of the human heart, who* 
ever is convinced of the right every man Iubl 
to think for himfelf, though there are many 
who renounce it, whoever ^has:«iwarkedthe ; 
impreffion which a fuperfHtious education 
makes upon mankind, how it weakens theun- 
derftandihg^ fofters holy pride and pioos ha- 
tred; whoever attends to the great abufc, 
which many of thofe who caii thetnfelves mi* 

x * The laws that were made againft the Diflenters from 
time to time, and the indulgences afterwards allowed them, 
may befound in Burn's Ecclefiajtical Law, *vd. i. article 
Difcnteru » 

nifters 
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mfters of the true church frequently make of 
< cxclufive privileges which the law confers up- 
on them, will readily acknowledge, that it 
would be much better for the community, if 
retry man were .permitted, without interrup- 
tkm> ta fcrve God to the beft of his know- 
ledge. The love of virtue, redtitude, and 
juiitce, fliould be made the grand foundation of 
religion, excluding every thing that relates to 
mere opinion; and thofe alone ihould be 
d*erae4 heretics, worthy of excommunication, 
who, by perfifting, without any hop t es of 
amendment, in thofe vices which invade the 
rights of fociety, difturb the public wel- 
fare, which capnot exift without that virtue, 
which both: xeafon and inward feelings will 
prefcribe. f 

That educatf «>n.which nature dilates, is Am- 
ple arid innocent; when, on the contrary, that 
which may be called artificial, is frequently the 
carofe- why falfe notions, which take their rife 
frop affumed . aythprities, felf-intefeft, folly, 
and dth^r pernicious fources, are received as 
truths*, and propagated as fuch with earneft- 
neftnefs and warmth, and too often forced up- 
on others by the mod oppreflive meafures. As 
dogs and bears may be taught to dance, and 
game cocks be difciplined to the fight, thus 

may 
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may the human fpecics be trained up by edu- 
cation in fuch a irianner, that they {hall, ac- 
cording to the do&rines propofed and impreffed 
upon them in their infancy, knit their brows, 
place their bodies in certain attitudes, grin 
contempt upon thofe of different fentiments, 
threaten with their fids, and put their threats 
into execution ! Neither the benevolent Father 
of mankind, nor the nature he has given us, 
but perverfe education alone, and. pernicious 
habits, inftigate* men to the fubverfion of all 
peace and happinefs, to oppofe their antagonifts 
in fpeculative opinions, not only by fpeech or 
by the pen, but by offenfive weapons, even 
with fire and fword ! It is, therefore, the 
firft and principal indication of a wife legifla- 
ture, to take care that thofe whole heads and 
hearts are fpoiled by education, fhould be 
taught the doftrines of moderation and of mu- 
tual indulgence ; that the warm and the cho- 
leric, who are fo apt to foam at the mereft trifles, 
lhould be kept at a fecure diftancc from each 
other, or be feparated by a fuperior force as 
often as they grapple together, to prevent their 
fury from becoming contagious,, and to pre- 
ferve public tranquillity ; and finally, that the 
principles of mutual benevolence, and of mu- 
tual 
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tual toleration* be inculcated upon the mind, 

from the earlieft youth. 

' Immediately after the Reformation, religious 

toleration was, as I have before obferved, in a 

very imperfeft ftate. An ancient ecclefiaftical 

law, Be tteretico comburtnit, was ftill in force, 

without even a fufpicion being entertained 

"that fuch a law was inhuman and impious, 

and without fpecifying what was to be under- 

ftood by herefy, or who could be declared 

guilty of the charge. Henry VIII. declared op» 

pofition to the papal chair to be innocent, and 

at the fame time ena&ed, through the medium 

of a fervile parliament, that the doctrine of 

tranfubftantiation, communion by one element 

alone, the celibacy of the clergy, monastic 

vows, the mafe, and auricular confeffion, fhould 

be retained as articles of faith. Thofe who 

denied traofubftamtiation were to be burnt 

for heretics ; but whoever did not believe the 

five other articles, fhould (imply be hanged as 

a felon. How humane and Chriftiao-like 

this! 

The glorious times of quecp Elizabeth de- 

ferve no praife refpcding religious toleration. 

The laws I have mentioned concerning the 

burning of heretics, ifrhich excited fuih horror 

in 
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in the preceding reign of queen Mary, conti- 
Rued in force. Two unfortunate Baptifts were 
condemned to death, and fell vi&irns to blind 
ind impious zeal. Queen Elizabeth made fo- 
vcral other regulations which were not very con- 
fonant wkh the fpirtt of Christianity. It was, 
for inftanee, ena&ed, that every one who fhouUt 
fpeak or write difrefpeSfully of the ceremonies 
of the eftabliihed church, particularly of the 
Common-prayer, fhouW, for thzfirft offence be 
knprifoned twelve months ; and for thefaoitd, 
he fliould be fentenced. to perpetual imprison- 
ment. 

Though fome apology might be made for 
thefe punifhments, on account of the bold and 
violent attacks made by the clergy at Geneva, 
and that of the Roman catholic perfuafion, up- 
on the new form introduced into the Englifl* 
church, yet at the bar of humanity, and of 
unbiafled reafon, fuch laws will appear too fe- 
vere. But this is generally the cafe when the: 
party injured become* an umpire in its owa 
caufe. 

Under the wretched adminiftration of James 
I. the law De Heretko comburendo, (till remain- 
ed in force. Two unfortunate men, who were 
called Ariaps, fuffered death for their opinions 
in the ninth year of his reign. This offering 

was 
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was thought due to the benevolent Creator of 
mankind, whofe honour was fuppofed to be 
endangered by the opinions of men. And 
Ence this merciful Being did not treat fuch 
perfons in the light of offenders* or vifit them 
with judgments, thofe wha called themfelves 
profeflbrs of the orthodox faith* laid their hands 
upon their brethren y and Jlew them ; by which they 
iully evinced, that they thought themfelves 
better acquainted with the execution of vindic- 
tive juftifce than the God of heaven and earth ! 
In the licentious days of Charles IL the 
Habeas Corpus a& was made, which fecured the 
Englifti from all arbitrary imprifonment ; and 
by another aft, which wrefted the power o£ 
punifhing heretics out of the fecular arm, and 
configned the fuppofed offender to church-cen- 
fure> they were relieved from the horrors of 
teligious perfecution* But ftill feveral ancient 
laws of an oppreflive nature continued unre- 
pealed. A law ftill exifts, which fubjedts to 
perpetual imprifonment, any one who fhould 
deny, or openly oppofe, the doftrine of the 
Trinity. This law is not yet repealed, though 

it is never enforced. There is no nation in 

* 

Chriftendom where Anti-trinitarians and Soci- 
mans abound more than in England. They 
teach, and publifh their opinions in the mod 

open 
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open manner, without moleftation, as will 
more particularly appear hereafter: yet this 
freedom wears the afpeft of mere connivance, 
and" even the prefent century has furniihed 
. fome examples where the fecular power has 
been- employed againft thofe who had oppofed 
the doctrines of the eftablifhed church. Among 
other inftances, Woolfton died in the year 1737 
in the KingVBench prifon, where he* was com- 
mitted on account of his' treatife againft the 
miracles, and alfo fubjedted to a fine of an hun- 
dred pounds. It is not thirty years fincc one 
Peter Annet was puniftied for a miferable at- 
tack on revealed religion. In the prefent day, 
authors of this clafs are free from moleftation. 

As many towards the clofe of the laft cen- 
tury rather abufed the liberty that was reftor- 
cd to them under king William, and propa- 
gated principles which were deemed to threaten 
the fubverfion of virtue and morality, an aft 
was paffed.in parliament to check this appre- 
hended evil ', by which it was ordained, that 
whoever had been brought up in the Chriftian 
religion, and had made a public profefEon of 
the fame, and afterwards openly attacked the 

1 It was made in the 9th year of king William'* 
reign and entitled, An AS for the more effeftual fupprejfing of 
blafphemy and prof anentfs. . . * 

Vol, IL Z Bible, 
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feble> whether in print, or in converfition, 
for the firft offence fhould, Upon cOnvi&ion, 
be declared incapable of holding any public- 
office ; for the ykwi offence, he fliould be de- 
prived of the privilege of pleading his caufc 
in a court of judicature, of purchafittg lands, 
and of becoming a guardian : he' was, more- 
over, fentenced to fuffer three years imprifon- 
ment. The following reftri&ion Was, how- 
ever, fubjoined* if the offender became con- 
vinced of his error, and made an open recan- 
tation of it, in fome court of judicature, he 
Ihould be declared exempted from all the above 
punifliments. 

The prefent age is certainly the rpoft happy 
and the moft favourable to the caufe of huma- 
nity. In the year 1779, fome of the moft fc- 
irere laws, which had been ena&ed againft the 
Diffenters, were repealed. Before this period, 
the diffenting clergy were required by law, to 
fubfcribe all the articles of the eftabllfhed 
church, thofe concerning church-government 
and baptifm only excepted, before they were 
qualified for teaching ; but now they are free 
from any obligation to do this, and are limply 
required to make a general declaration to the 
following purpofe, " 1 receive the Scriptures 
" of the Old and New Tcftamerit, as contain- 
ing 
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*** ing a revelation of the mind and will of 
u God, and I receive it as the rule of my 
'** faith and pradtice*" Though this declara- 
tion is fb general, yet foriie of the diflenting 
clergy are not fatisfied with it, conceiving, 
that making even fuch a declaration is an ac-* 
knowledgment of the right of the civil magi* 
ftrate to interfere in matters of religion, which 
they contend is no part of his province* Biit 
the generality were of opinion, that, as the 
declaration contained nothing but what they 
all believed, fuch a fubmlffion to the power 
of government could not be criminal, and they 
very juftly thought that the adt, pafled in 
1779, was too great an augmentation of re* 
ligious liberty to be refufed ; though they were 
likewife of opinion that religion was not the 
province of the civil magiftrate. 

The : Difledterswere formerly, uAder a very fe-' 
vere -penalty, to regifter all their places for the 
Iriftrudtion of youth ; nor was any one permitted 
to ketp a fchool without taking out a licence ; . 
this, with many other harfh and unreafonable 
laws, 'is now repealed. They are, however, 
excluded from all offices under government, 
^though they mlay fit as members, either of the 
hbiffe of peers, or the hobfe of commons. By 
the teft^adt* which was pafled in ^672, it was 

Z z enafted, 
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enadted, that all perfons who were admitted 
into any office under the crown, fhould pub- 
licly receive the facrament on a Sunday in the- 
epifcopal church, and be furniflied with a cer- 
tificate of the fame from the clergyman and 
the churchwardens. Though by this the Ca- 
tholics were particularly aimed at, yet it was 
extended to the Diffenters alfo. Before this aft 
another had been paffed in 1661, called the 
Corporation-aft, which is ftill in force, and by 
which it wa* ei\a6ted, that no perfons fhould 
be ele&ed as ma£iftrates or officers in any ci- 
ties or corporations, who had not received the 
facrament according to the rites of the church 
of England, within one year before fuch elec- 
tion. 

There are fometimes Prefbyteri&ns who will 
not fcruple to qualify themfeJves for offices, 
but I believe their number is not great. Bur- 
denfome, and unprofitable parifh-offices, the 
Diffenters are not only permitted, but even 
compelled to ferve when ele&ed to them. The 
troublefome duty of a church-warden falls up- 
on every parifhioner in rotation, who is obliged 
to ferve two years, under a penalty of fifteen 
pounds, payable to the parifh. Many prefer 
paying this fine. I know, however, an in- 
ftance, in which a Jew was ele&ed to the of- 
fice 
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fice of church-warden, in the parilh in which 
he was a houfe-keeper, merely for the purpofe 
of drawing the fine from him ; but he deceived 
the ele&ors by accepting of this new employ- 
ment, and with his Chriftian brother-church- 
warden, attended regularly the duties of his 
office. 

- In reality, the eftablilhed clergy poflefs every 
thing which they can reafonably defire. Eng- 
land, as I have already obferved, is divided 
into a certain number of diocefes, and each 
diocefe is again fubdivided into its refpedtive 
parilhes. The lands of the Difienters are in- 
difpenfably fubjedfced to pay the tithes to the 
eftablifhed clergy, and every houfe in the pa- 
rilh, whether it be inhabited by Prefbyterian, 
Quaker, or Jew, muft pay the clergyman's 
dues and the church-rates. The diffenting 
ruinifter himfelf, refident in the parilh, as well 
as the other Diflenters, muft pay his guinea, or 
any other fum, according as his houfe is rated, 
to the parilh officers, when they go about to' 
collect the redtor's or the vicar's dues. Should 
he refufe, the adage Clericus clericurn non decimat 
will not avail him ; a feizure is made of bis 
effedts to the amount of thejum ; nor are any 
laws put into execution with greater rigour in 
England than thofe which regard the claims 

Z 3 of 
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of the church, or the crown. It is true> tho 
Diffenters are not compelled, in the prefent 
age, as they were in the time of queen Elizabeth, 
to frequent their parifhrchurch on a Sunday ; 
it is true, that the Diffenters of every denomi* 
nation have liberty to build places of public 
worfliip, in every parifli, where they pleafe j 
but then muft pay dearly for it. The meeting* 
houfes of Diffenters, which are built within 
the pfecin&s.of a pariih-church, are confidered 
as common buildings, and mull pay taxes in 
the fame manner as dwelling or other houfes. 
They are exempted from the window-ta* alone; 
but this is alfo exalted whenever a bed cham- 
ber belongs to a chapel, or when they are 
built over warehoufes or cellars, which are let 
out, to temporal ufes. That the meeting*, 
houfes have neither bells or fteeples, I need 
not mention. The diffenting minifters may 
baptize, and bury in their own grounds, but 
they muft not tnarry. This ceremony muft be 
performed in the parWh-church, and by the 
epifcopal clergy alone. As the clergyman of 
the parijlh will generally refufe to regiftcr 
in the church-books, the children that are 
not baptifed according to the rites of his' 
church, though certificates of baptifm are fre- 
quently demanded in cafes of inheritance, and 

fome^ 
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fometimes to be produced by the poor who 
feek to be affifted or fupported by the pa* 
rifh in which they weft born ; the refiden- 
tfcry librarian of the public library in Red* 
crofs-ftreet, belonging to the Diffenters, keeps 
a regifter of births and baptifms, . where 
every parent may have the name of his child 
inferted, on paying fix pence to the librarian* 
It was with difficulty that the Diffenters ob- 
tained an adt of parliament, by which a certiU 
ficate produced from the above regifter* 
ihould be as valid in law, as thofe given by the 
parochial clergy. 

Whoever imagines that reformation, or reli- 
gious liberty, can proceed eitherfrom the head 
or the heart of the majority of the ruling church, 
believes what every faft upon record in church* 
hiftory has yniformly contradicted. All affem- 
blies of divines of oppofite parties, in order 
to bring about a reconciliation, and to reftore 
peace and harmony, have not had the effedt 
which was intended. Though I never have been 
in any part of my life, nor ever fhall be, an ad- 
vocate of defpotifm, or of religious compui- 
fion, yet I am convinced, that in contefts about 
mere opinions, I fpeak not either of religion 
or the principles of morality, the authority of 
ihe prince or the magiftrate often proves the 

Z 4 moft 
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£rrioft effedual means to quench religious ani- 
riiofities, for the maintenance of public tran- 
quillity. The late emperor Jofeph has ac- 
compliflied, in a few years, more»in regard to 
religious toleration than all aflembiies or coun- 
cils of the clergy could have effedted, had 
they fat in holy convocation an hundred/years 
together! Who could have dreamed, twenty 
years ago, that a fpirit of toleration, fo ho- 
nourable to nature and religion, would have 
been diffufed in fo (hort of fpace, over all thofe 
countries, to which thefe regulations extended! 
Where is religious tolerance and mutual for- 
bearance, protected by the wifdom of the king, 
fo generally diffufed as in the Pruflian domi- 
nions *? In what country of Europe, compn- 
fatively fpeaking, is a greater number of learned 
and moderate divines to be found, than in the 
realms of this great monarch ? In his dominions 
no one church is exclufively the predominant 
one ; and, confequently, toleration cannot, 
properly fpeaking, be faid to extend itfelf to 
any one in particular. No one church confiders 
it as an inftance of condefcenfion, and of. me- 
ritorious forbearance, to live in amity with an- 

* This was written when Frederic the Great was ftill 
alive. The times have fince greatly altered, and things 
wear a different afpeft at prefent. 

other, 
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other, as is the cafe in England, and in many 
other countries. In fadt, a toleration which 
reftrains a more potent ,fedt from perfecuting, 
enfeebling, and oppreffing a weaker, ought 
not to exift and to have a name among Chrifti- 
ans. The fpirit of their religion fhould be, ac- 
cording to the intention of its founder, reci- 
procal love and charity. Since the firfl efta- 
blifhment of Chriftianity, a fairer opportunity 
has not prefented itfelf, for the complete intro- 
duction of religious liberty, .and for folving 
the queftion, Whether government cannot fub- 
fift without granting exclufive privileges to any 
church in particular ? than that which the libe- 
rated ftates of America now enjoy. Time will 
Mhew, whether they make the proper ufe of 
this opportunity, and what will, in the procefs 
of years, be the refulr. 

In themean while, fince, in the prefent ftatc 
of things, as fo many feds are exifting, tolera- 
tion may be confidered in the light of a necef- 
fary evil, by which greater evils are prevented, 
it muft be confefled, that the toleration en- 
joyed in England, is preferable to that of any 
other country, the American ftates excepted, 
as it is more general, and, whilft it compre- 
hends every feft, ftands upon a furcr bafis, and 

there- 
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therefore cannot be endangered or difturbed by 
chicanery, or aboliftied by defpotifm. Though 
there be an appearance as if the epifcopal 
• church knew of no Diflenters in its parifhes, 
and that the creed, in regard to the parochial 
taxes and tithes, rauft be abfolutely adopted by 
every pariftiioqer without any diftinftion ; yet, 
thaqk heaven, there is no compulfion, in any 
other article, and conformity is not forcibly 
exafted, except in that which refpefts the pe- 
cuniary claims of the church. Every one may 
think, fpeak, and write, as he pleafes.. The 
a& of toleration protefts each religious com- 
munity and place of public worihip. Every 
ft?£k may, in the mod open manner, and with- 
out fear of moleftation, worihip God accord- 
ing to its own rites ; under no other reftridtion 
than that the worihip mull be in public with 
open doors ; and that free admiffion muft be 
given to every one who condudts himfelf with 
decency. Every congregation of fe&aries may 
buila a place of worihip, when and where they 
pleafe, or hire a room for fuch a purpofe, which 
as to be licenfed at the quarter-feflions, which 
licence the magfftrates may be compelled to 
grant. By fuch regulations, peace and har- 
mony are preferved, and every fpecies ©f perfe* 

cution - 
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cution fuppcefled, Each fe£t publifh their fenti* 
ments wuth freedom, and in their own way, and 
without alarming others. The zeal to propagate 
opinions decreafes, daily, and no body flares at 
another with aftonifhment, becaufe he thinks 
differently from himfclf. Epifcopalians, Prefc 
byterians, Baptifts, Independents, Sabbatarians, 
Socinians, Arminians, Deifts, Quakers, Jews; 
in fhort, every denomination follow their re- 
fpedtive occupations near and with each other* 
They live together as neighbours, fhake hands as 
friends, conclude commercial bargains, with- 
out the lead concern about each others religi- 
ous fentiments, without harbouring a thought, 
that the man who does not frequent the epifcopal 
church, may not be as good a member of fo- 
ciety, and as upright, as he who ufes the Com- 
mon-Prayer, and repeats the Athanafian Creed 
after a man in a white furplice. All feds meet 
fit the Exchange, and at places of public di- 
verfion, In each place the influence of tole- 
ration is very corifpicuous. The theatre in 
particular is a pqblic evidence of a patient and 
of a tolerant fpirit, Comus points his wit at 
%hp follies of each fed indifcriminately; and 
laughter-loving Satire fmiles with impunity at 
peculiarities pf the epifcopal clergy, as well 

6 as 
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as at thofe of the Puritan, Mcthodift, Baptift, 
or any other fe&ary. Men of every perfua- 
fion enjoy the joke alike, and join in the good- 
natured laugh, except thofe who are fatirized 
and muft fay to themfelves, de te fabula nar- 
raiur. ' 
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Of the DISSENTERS in 

GENERAL 



UNDER the general denomination of 
Diffenters is comprehended every reli- 
gious fed in England, that does not conform 
to the epifcopal church. They were xalled 
Nonconformifts, as they refufed conformity 
to the eftablifhed church ; but this name, as 
well as that of Recufants, (which was given 
them upon their refufing to fubferibe to the 
Thirty-nine Articles), is commonly chang- 
ed for the general appellation of Diffenters. 
They are farther diftinguilhed by the name of 
Protcftant Diffenters, from thofe who, though 
they are Nonconformifts, are not Proteftants, 
and are yet termed Diffenters by the epifcopal 
church ; fuch as the Roman Catholics, Quakers, 
Jews, Mahometans. Arians, Arminians, So- 
cinians, Unitarians, Methodifts, Deifts, do 
not form themfelves into diftindt fedts ; they 
are foftered in the epifcopal church itfelf as 
well as among the different claffes of fe&aries, 
7 fo 
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fo that they cannot, ftridtly fpeaking, be con* 
fidered as belonging to the Diffenters. 

The number of Diffenters in England is 
ikid to dlminifh. Daniel Neal calculated that 
in his time there were about 150,000 difient* 
ing families in England ; but I believe that at 
prefent they hardly amount to 100,000. Wc 
may eftimate the number of their meeting- 
ing-houfes, in and hear London, within the bills 
of mortality, at hot more thahperhaps an4>ut> 
dred j and of tfrefe the majority are very fmall, 
and many are upon* the decline. Several dlf- 
fenting nlinifters of whom I have enquired wh^t 
might be the proportion between the Non-con- 
formifts of evety clafs and thofe of the efta* 
blifhment, account them as one to five. 'Ma- 
ny are the caufes of this decline of the diffent- 
ing intereft, atid the following may be confi- 
dered fcs fome of the principal. It is a fidt 
clearly -eftabKfhed by hiftory, that zeal for 
opinions becomes in courfe of tittte more 
moderate, if its warmth 'be not kept up ; by 
bppofition. The pofterity bf thofe who have 
been feverely perfecufed for fentimetfts 
which they mbft ftrenuoufly maintained, will 
not fcruple, after the lapfe of three or fotir 
generations, When* the fury of * peffecu tioh arid 
of oppofitioh is abated, to exchange the creed 

of 
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of their anceftors, if it be not deeply impreff. 
cd by education, and enforced as of the ut- 
moft moment, for other fentitoents which ate 
better calculated to advance their temporal ip- 
terefts. Honours, diftin&ions, and Wealthy 
have too much influence over frail mortals. In- 
difference abotit religion, and licentioufnefs of 
manners, prevail more and more ; and it is tlo 
fubjedrof furprize, that men forfake that fe£t 
in whidh they have been born ahd educated, 
and profefs fentiments more favourable to ho- 
nour, promotion, riches, and worldly gran- 
deur. Ev6n parents, who mind only the tempo- 
ral Welfare of their children, will give them an 
education whfch prepares them for conformity. 
In later times feVeral, who left the Diffehters, 
have been promoted to the dignity of bifhops 
and archbifliops ; and fome who have renounc- 
ed the principles of Puritanifm, have efijoyed 
the moft honourable and lucrative pods in the 
ftate. This mull, doubtlefs, make a deep 
imprefHbn upon the mind, and encourage imi- 
tation. Befides, the Diffenters in general, and 
many of their clergy in particular, have thrown 
off much of that ftiffhefs and zeal which dif- 
tinguifhed their anceftors. They begin to imi- 
tate the general manners, and to conform to 

the 
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the prevailing fentiments of the prefent age ; 
which is likewfe a very potent caufe of their" 
decline. Other caufes will be occafionally af- 
figned, when I treat of particular fedts among 
them. 

It mud not be expe&ed of me to trace the 
origin, and write a regular hiftory of the Dif- 
fenters in England : this is not my objefl. I 
mean only to defcribe their prefent ftate. Nor 
is this fo eafy a tafk as many may be apt to 
imagine. Though I am acquainted with feve- 
ral learned and well-informed perfohs in this 
country, ^nd particularly among the Diffent- 
ers, yet I have been obliged, in feveral in- 
fhmces, to apply for information to more than 
ont, before I could obtain it ; nor has it al- 
ways been full and fatisfadtory. Mofheim l has 

J Summa ceterem Angli quum licentia fruantur libere 
cogitata fua proferendi, et Deum ita colendi, uti juftum 
. cuique videtur ; fieri haad aliter poteft, quin variac paffim 
fettae oriatitur et controvert de rebus ad religionem perti- 
nentibus nunquam ceflent. De his vero tain feclis quam 
Iitibus nemo facile fie egerit* ut defiderari nihil queat, nifi 
aliqaamdiu ipfe inter Anglos vixerit, & in fortunatse gentis 
opiniones, jura, leges, fa&iones pracfens inquifiverit. Secla- 
rum plerarunque ne nomina quidem ad nos perferuntur : 
multarum notitiam habemus qualemcunque, fed parum 
abfolutam k luculeitfam. Mos h s m i i Injtituu Hift. Ecclef. 
p. 1032, 

taken 
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taken notice of this difficulty, and I have expert 
enced it much more than he has. Fanatics 
arife from time to time, and may obtain a num- 
ber of ignorant followers without their being > 
formed into a fed. Their fantaftic . notions 
ceafe to be novel j their propagator and his 
profelytes die away j and all is buried in obit- . 
yion : fo that Moiheim well obferves, that the , 
names of many of thefe felts are unknown > 
with us in Germany, and that the knowledge > 
of moft of them is fuperficial and obfeure 
Nay, many even here, are, ignorant of the 
names of feveral of the fcdts, whurh have 
ftrongly attra&ed the attention of the Germans. 
They and their opinions leave the world toge- 
ther, and it requires much pains to collejft au- 
thentic information concerning them ; particu- . 
larly in a country where the learned themfelves 
entertain but little cur iofity concerning this 
fubjeft.* New fentiments hr religion, and the 
diverfity of opinions relative to them, do not 
in the prefent age attraA much notice, and 
people in general give themfelves but little 
trouble to enquire about either the one or the 
other. Dn Pricftley 4 obferves, in dne of his 

♦ A View of the Principles and ConduA of the Pro- 
teftant DiiTenten, fcc. Preface, p. 6* 

. Vol. II. A a late 
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late publications concerning the DHTenters, 
"that if his trcatife fliould have no other me* 
" rir, it would* at leaft, hare that of a book 
€t of travels, written to inform people of the 
u matiners and cuftoms of thofe to whom they 
** were ftrangefs/' Thefe ftrangers whom he' 
means to inform are hi* owfi countrymen of the* 
ejDifcdpal or eftablifhed church* He fty& far* 
ther, " We fometimes meet with inftances/ 
f* even in genteel life, and arooftg perfoivs of a 
*' liberal education, of fuchabfolute ignorance 
€ * of the Diffemers, and of their principles, as 
u afford us great diverfion.* In my enquiries 
about teligious fedfcs, I have very Frequently 
been filenced where 1 expedtcd fatisfa&ory it- 
plies, by being anfwered, Indeed, Jir, I cannot 
tell } I know hardly any thing about it. Yet maay 
perfons in Germany, who think tJtanfelves 
perfe&ly well acquainted with EnglilM affairs, 
entertain the opinion, that it is the mlft cafy 
thing in the world to get minute information 
about all thefe matters. Many fe£t$ publifh 
nothing about themfelves, and if fometimes 
fuch publication's exift, they either are little 
known, or are by all-devouring time, become 
fo fcarce that, when they are not tq be met 
with in public libraries, they tjiay be enquired 

after 
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after at half the old book-fhops and flails in 
London* without being procured. Ort mak- 
ing enquiries by members df the different fedts 
thctrifetves, about their tenets, their prefenf 
ftate, and their opinions, I have found therri 
frequently fliy and referved. 
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Of the PRESBYTERIANS- 



THE Englifti Prelbyterians of the pre- 
fenf age, are carefully to be diftinguifii- 
ed from the Scottifh. The former have, in a 
great meafure, fprfaken the opinions and the 
manners of the Puritans in the laft century, 
while the latter retain them in a confiderablc 
degree. 

The chief articles in which they diflent from 
the epifcopal church, are, according to the 
ftatement of Dr. Prieftley 5 , the following: 
Firft, they difciaim all human authority in 
matters of religion j they believe that the whole 
of their religion is contained in the New Tefta- 
ment ; and that it is every man's perfonal con- 
cern to learn his faith and duty from thence, 
by the diligent ufe of his own faculties. Se- 
condly, they are offended at the hierarchy. 
ChrUl and his immediate followers, they al* 
lege, were unacquainted with it. Titles, dig* 
nities, rank, large incomes, pluralities, and 

5 View of the Principles and Conduct of the Proteft- 
ant Diffcnters, p* 7, &c 

fuch 
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fuch things, are, as they apprehend, eflentialljr 
contrary to the genius of the religion of Chriftj 
and fatal to Chriftian humility. They, there* 
fore, are againft diftindiotis of honour among 
the minifters of the gofpel. Thirdly, they are 
difpleafed with the garb of the epifcopal Church, 
which they confider as one of the remains of 
popery; they rejeft many of its ceremonies*, 
which they look upon as fuperftitious, and 
think them'a difgrace, as Dr. Prieftley ex- 
prefles himfelf, to the good fenfe and under- 
ftanding of Engliflimen to retain them. In the 
foregoing things he believes the generality of 
the Difientcrs arc agreed ; but he adds, " that 
44 though the greater part of thofe who diflcnt 
^ from the eftablifhed church (till maintain 
** the fame general do&rines $ others of them, 
" whofe number is ihereafing, and who are the 
'* moft diftinguiflied for learning and freedom 
u of enqtiiry, are perfuaded of the falfity of 
" the following dodrines, which the founders 
« of the Englifh eftablifhment deemed to be 
f* the moft fundamental : the doftrine of the 
«* Trinity, the fentence of everlafting damna- 
** tion, as exprefled in the Athanafian creed ; 
« the addrcffifcg prayers to Chrift; the doc- 
*< trine of original (in, and that of abfoluta 
f predeftination." Thus the do&or defcribe* 

A a 3 the 
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the diffidence between the Diflentcr s and the cfta* 
bliflied church, adding at the fame time, !f the 
5' moft learned and refpedabie members of the 
" church of England have been foremoft i* 
f ' their labours to explode the Thirty-nine ar- 
f * tides ; and a great majority of thofe who are 
5 c candjd find inquifitive among them, believe 
f c as little pf what are generally called the or- 
F thodox opinions as lye do." . 
■ % The religious fentiments of the diflenting 
plergy are very different, A few think like Dr. 
Pri^ftley, many are Arminians, fomeArians, 
pthers Socinians, or Anti-trinitarians, and 
pot a few zealous fticklers for Calvinifm. Every 
. pne has a eight to think as he pleafes^ and no- 
body affume? an authority oyer another to con* 
Jroul him, or to be his judge in matters <rf 
faith. Whilft, however, this liberality pf fen- 
tfiment fpreads itfelf among the Diffenters, and 
pld prejudices wear off, the mqr? indifference 
in regard to the religious tenets of their fore* 
lathers muft increafe, and confequently, the 
intereft of the Diffenters, as a fe&, decreafe. 
Many of the laity among them become fftore 
accommodating j they confider conformity toj 
the church as a trifle, and do not fcruple to 
fducate their children in the principles of the 
^ifod^btacnt, in order to/ecur^, a* they ima- 
gine, 
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gine, a happier lot for them in this world* 
this goes fQrxictimes fo far, that whole families 
/forfake the DUTenters. There is no doubt, 
fcut that if, on the contrary, the Preibyterians 
were the predominant church, their numbers 
would increafe, in the fame proportion as the 
epifcopalians do now. 

The ftiff, formal charader of the Puritans, 
which prevailed even in the beginning of the 
prefent century, and which every man of fenfc 
muft view with an eye of companion, if not 
with contempt, was, perhaps, better adapted 
to keep up the intereft of the fed. A modern 
diffenting minifter 6 , draws their character in 
the following manner : €t The diligent and im- 
* € partial enquirer, however candid, muft ac- 
" knowledge that the Proteftant Diflenters, in 
u lefs time than even half a century paft, were 
f* in general auftere in their temper and man* 
" ners j that they painted religion with a 
* € gloomy afped: ; betrayed a fpirit of fingy* 
« larity and oppofition in trifles : were excef* 
* € five and almoft indifcriminate in their invec- 
€ * tives againft pleafure ; laid too much ftrefs 
* c upon modes and opinions, made too little 

6 On Religious Zeal, «4th a coitiparatite View of the Pro* 
tefUnt Diffenters of the lafl and prcient Age. By Richard 
, Godwin* Tkrtf Di/c*urjes t London, 1780. $vo. 

A a 4 /allow* 
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ic allowance for human infirmities ; fixed too 
"high a value on long and frequent retire- 
€€ ments for the fake of devotional exercifes in 
" private j placed as much too low the ftandard 
« of moral virtues, thofc efpecialiy which are 
* € humane, generous, and of all others the moft 
** engaging; confined almoft all their appro- 
u bation and good- will to the people of their 
** own fed ; difcovered an over-weening con- 
€t ceit of their own fpiritual attainments ; and, 
?* what is (till worfe than all the reft, that there 
! c were undoubtedly inftances of thofe who put 
S€ on th$ fpmblance of rigorous piety to atone 
u for, conceal, and give fuccefs to heinous 
u immorality. It is with all readinefs acknow- 
* 4 ledged, that there? a^e upon record many ex- 
c< ceptions to this heavy charge, but the above 
€ < mentioned may, I think, be exhibited a$ 
" fome of the principal outlines in the charac- 
4( ter of thofe who were, or affedted to be, 
(€ amongft the beft and ipoft religious per- 
t€ fons of the laft age. Nay, farther, if 4 
" diligent and impartial enquiry were now 
€t made into the prevailing temper of large bo^ 
€€ dies of Proteftant Diffenters, in feveral dif- 
4€ ferent parts of the kingdom, it would be 
« found that fomething of the fame fpirit is 
« ftiU remaning among us." And now, to 
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make the contraft between the old and modem 
Diffenters, appear the more ftriking, I will 
add immediately another pidure of the latter, 
drawn by Dr. Prieftley, who is of great respec- 
tability among the Diffenters, and deferibes 
thofe of the prefent age, in the following mari- 
ner : " The prefent race of Diffenters,^ fays 
he, " have little, or nothing pf that ftiffnefs 
" and rufticity of behaviour, for which their an* 
**■ ceftors are generally, though not altogether 
" juftly, fuppofed to have been diftinguifhed. 
" With a moderate (hare of wealth, they are 
•* € by no means deficient in the politenefs of 
" modern times 5 and we apprehend that 
u their minifters, though, in general, inferior 
u - to the clergy of the eftablilhed church in 
■** claffical knowledge, aTC not inferior to theni 
€€ in philofophical knowledge, and arc probably, 
" fuperior to them with refpett to theology 
" and an acquaintance with the Scriptures. 
44 This is owing chiefly to the circumft&nce of 
€i our being the inferior party, and the necef. 
*' fity that, in this fituation, we are under to 
« diftinguifh purfelves, in order that, without 
€€ the advantage of numbers, we may appear 
cc in a refpe&able light in the community. 
*' Befides, it may be well ftippofed, that all thfe 
*' unthinking part of the nation, will in gene- 

*ral 
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f ral go with the eftabHfhmcnt, whatever it be; 

« Ng> body is ever afked a reafon why he goes 

*< to church. Any perfon would be thought 

*' impertinent who ihould fcem to expert a rea« 

" ion in this cafe* The members of the cfta- 

"Uilhed church,. therefore, have no occafion 

v" to trouble themfelves about the reafons of 

u their conduct 5 but DiiTenters arc often in the 

«« way of difcourfes upon that fubjeft, fo that 

« c they cannot help giving forne degree of at- 

€€ tension to it, . and alfo to every other fobjeft 

V of controverfy. Children and young perfbns 

€t among us are expofedto the, infults of their 

" companions who go to church ; which roufes 

iC their faculties;, and puts them upon an en* 

€€ quiry, that they may have fomething to re- 

* c ptyt w ^ en ^hey are attached updn the fubjefi; 

" of religion. In this fituation, our youth 

€t can hardly help getting a tafte for reading, 

f < And I think it is evidently fad* that Difient- 

f ( ers in general are not poflefled of lefs know-. 

* c ledge than churchmen of the fame clafs and 

y rank in life ; it \s rather probable, that they 

< € are poflefled of more. Diflenting minifters 

*' are much roo^e carefully educated than the 

V generality of clergymen, And not only are 

< c they obliged to ftudy the fubje& of religion 

. i € njpre clofely j but, if the constitution of oar 

** femU 
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f* femintf ics of learning be attended to, it will 
f appear that the hufinefs of education, tA 
** refpeft to thofc who are defigned for the urn 
*< xuftry* is much more cxtenfiire and liberal 
*' among us. The metbqd in which clergy- 
f< men are educated at the Engiifh universities, 
4f is certainly lefs adapted to make them dU 
f* vines than the difcipline and coiurfe of ftudy, 
f« provided for Diffeqters $, bfcfideisf that many 
i c of our Rodents, after attending the uluaj 
£i tin^e at pur Engiifh apademies, finifli their 
«* ftudies at Edinburgh or Glafgow^ Diflfcnt- 
*« ing miiuftcrs, are alfq, in a npaimer, obliged 
* c to ufe their own prayers, and to make their 
* c own fermonsji which wakes reading, think- 
<< ing, and compofing, neceffary and habitual 
«« to them; whereas it is very poffible for a 
" clergyman to go through his duty without 
(^particular obfervation or cenfure, if he can 
< c do. Uttle more than read^ and be able to ac-. 
i c quit himfelf with tojerable propriety in corn- 
s' mon converfation. Befides, diffenting mj- 
K nifters are under much more reftraint with 
«« refpeft to decency and ftri&nefc of behaviour. 

V Levities, that are hardly noticed in clergy- 
** men, would be the caufe of expulfion to, 

V many diflfenting minifter*. In this fituatioa 
4« not being at liberty to indulge themfelve* 

* ia 
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cc in the falhionablc pleasures and diffipation of 
*S the age, they arc under a neceffity of hav- 
«? ing rccourfe to reading and ftudy. In this 
"manner a confiderable number of them, a 
f* number much greater in proportion than of 
" die clergy, acquire a habit of fevere applica- 
" tion to fiudy, ib as to have no tafte for any 
" Qth^r method of (pending their time. A fet of 
u Ofcn, thus formed by their education and 
" iwnper of life, cannot but be of fervice to 
" the community, efpecially with refpeft to the 
" clergy, and the ftatc of literature in general. 
"It muft be owned, however, that the mode- 
" ration of the prefent age has ofceafioned a 
" very great change in the manners and pecu- 
" liar fliftinftions of the Diflentcrs. As the 
." politenefs of the times prevents all well-bred 
" people from offending one another, by intro- 
" ducing any conversation upon topics, on 
" which they differ* the prefent race of Dif* 
4€ {enters are by no means fo tocll verfed, as 
" their anccftors were, in the grounds of Non- 
" conformity * and with refpeft to reading and 
" knowledge of every Jtind, they are finking 
" faft to a level with the members of the efta- 
" hlifhed church. The confequence of a free 
* € . and eafy intqrcourfe between Diffenters and 
'f churchmen is likely to prove mugh more fa- 

" ta| 
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<* tal to the dtflchting interefr, than all the pcr- 
c ' fecution they underwent in former times. 
" The decreafe of. bigotry has been attended 
u with the decreafe of juft zeal. The rational 
" Di (Tenters, being more free from bigotry, 
" have, in general, the teaft zeal; and though 
*5 it be evident, that they have the moft reafon 
°* to diflent from the church of England, yet 
" they attend to thefe reafons fo very little, 
u that they have hardly any weight on their 
€4 minds, or any influence on their condud, fy 
« that, in many cafes, the moft trifling induce- 
€ * ments in the world are fufficient to carry 1 
" them into the church. But thofe who a& in' 
€€ this manner are, evidently, perfons with* 
€ f whom religious motives in general have little* 
" weight j fo that their leaving us, is only a* 
" lofs of numbers and wealth, and by no means 
" of juft reputation. DiiTenting minifters, alfo, 
c < and efpecially thofe of the rational part of 
" them, have loft almoft all their precifenefs 
" and ftriftnefs of behaviour, and are hardly* 
c « to be diftinguiflied from the more decenc 
€ i clergymen* Still, however, nothing ap-* 
c < proaching to immorality would be allowed in 
" them ; and with refped both to polite Mte- 
". rature and all the branches of ufeftrl fcience 
<r as well as theological knowledge, they hav^ v 
8 " gready . 
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*• greatly the advantage of their aneeftoi*, m$ 
* of the Diflenters of the other-perfuafionf 
m and they are difiinguUhing* tbemfidves more 
•everyday. Yet, in confequence of mixing 
€Q more with the world at large, differing mi- 
** aiders of this ftamp often come to lay but 
" little ftrefs on die peculiar principles of Non- 
44 eooformity ; and the few that ate tempteif 
" with the profpeQ: of advancing thesnfelvesr, 
** to conform to the eftablifhed cfeurch, are 
4i alraoft entirely of this elafs ; but as it is not 
" pretended, that their opinions in matters of 
*' religion are cfcahged, ho perfon oaii be at a 
'*■ lofe what kind of conformity it mtift have 
> '* been* It is {he reputation of the men, and 
u not that of the caufe, that is brought inta 
'* queftion by^thofe converfions 7 /' 
. Here we have a. portrait of old and modern 
Englifh Diffeaters, drawn hy>two of their own 
clergy j and I hav* giren this long quotation 
from Dr. Prieftlcy for two reafbns; firft> be- 
caufe, he may be fuppofed to enjoy the beft 
opportunity of being acquainted with the cha* 
rafter of his brethren, and to poffefe both pe* 
netr^tion and liberality fufficient to delineate 
aiairhful refeaiWande ; and, fecondly, becaufe 
he contraflrs the eftablifhed church, and parti- 

* View of the Principles and Conduft of the Proteftant 
J^tnterj, ic p. 82, Sec. x : 

cularly 
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eulafly their clergy^ with that of' the Diffentcni 
and theff clergy, giving a comparative view of 
both ; and what he has here advanced, appear* 
to me to be well founded. 

Public worfhip anoong the Diffenters i& per- 
formed without fhew« Their meeting^houfes 
have neither images, nor altars, nor orgajv?, 
nor flrecples, nor bells* They have externally 
no church-like appearance, nor do their minif- 
ters wear any particular drefs, except that they 
are commonly drefled in black, and whsn they 
officiate generally wear bands, and fome of them 
gowns. They fing pfalms, and in fame congre- 
gations hymns, of which the finging of the latter 
16 by for more melodious than the former. The 
prayers of the minifters in the pulpit are very 
long before, and irather (horter after the fer- 
fnon« They laft often a quarter of an hour, 
and arc frequently very tirefome, becaufc they 
arc generally full of repetitions, and oftentimes 
delivered in a melancholy monotony. Tfaeic 
difcourfes are very different from thofe which 
were preached by the Prefbyterians in rhe 'laft 
century; and even in Scotland the fly le of preach* 
ing has changed much for the better* Then; 
are, however, fome fcattered inftances. in'Eng-f 
land of diflenting minifters, who (till follow 
the ancient mode, and whofe fermoas are *a 
rhapfody of myfteries, allegories, and unpro- 
t fitable 
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fitable controverfy. Thcfe arc principally to. 
be found among tfcofe who are fomewhat me- 
thodiftically inclined, and who, being deficient 
in a regular education, are excluded from the 
ftated affemblies of the preibyterian clergy, 
,Moft of the diffenting minifters read their fer- 
mons, but not fo literally as to have their eyes 
immoveably fixed upon their notes. The me* 
thodiftical clafs, on the contrary, bawl away for 
hours together, without cither notes or preme- 
ditation. I have heard many difcourfes of dif- 
fenting minifters, that may be confidered as 
models for pulpit compofitions. Some young 
minifters among them, from their drefs and 
manners, might be miftaken for French abbes, 
and fometimes their pulpit eloquence is in the 
fame charadter. Their manners, however, are 
perfeftly agreeable to the younger fort of their 
audiences of both fexcs 9 who move and drefs 
in a much gayer ftyle than their zealous proge- 
nitors. 

A minifter is feldom ordained among the 
PreA>yterians ; or, indeed, among the DifTent- 
ers in general, unlefs he be called to fome 
particular congregation. Yet, young men, 
furnifhed with proper certificates of their abi- 
lities and moral conduit, are permitted to preach 
ta my congregation, at t h e rf q Uc ft c f ^^ 

minifter, 
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friinifter; as foon as they leave the academy. 
Five or fix clergymen are generally appointed 
to cohduft an ordination; One of them 
preaches an introdu&ory fermon ; another gives 
the charge to the young minifies but without 
afiuming himfelf any authority ; merely advif* 
ing him as a friend or brother. The other nri* 
nifters engage in prayer. Sometimes thex*re* 
mony is accompanied with impofition of handsj 
fometimes it is omitted. The candidate is ge- 
nerally afked, what his rckfons and motives are 
for taking upon himfelf the office of a minis- 
ter ; thefe he anfwers, and adds* fometimes, a 
fummary view of his religious fentiments. This* 
however, is left entirely to his own difcretion* 
and many content themfelves with a general de- 
claration that they are Chriftians. 

The incomes of diflentirig minifters are but 
fmall; and if. a congregation affords for the 
maintenance of its pallor an hundred and fifty, 
or two hundred pounds, it is thought to be a 
very good place. Yet many of the diffenting 
clergy live with a very fmall income, often 
more comfortably, and with mofe decency, 
than fome of the eftabliflied church with 
two or three livings. The ftipend of diflcnt* 
ing minifters is fometimes precarious; it 
depends on the largenefe, opulence, and ge- 
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ncrofity of their congregations ; and if k fhbuld 
happen, that the congregation decays, or leaves 
their paftor, his place and his minifterial fane* 
tion are at an end j for the contributions for his 
fupport are not collected by coercion of the 
law, as thofe of the parilh-prieft, but depend 
00/ the liberality, attachment, and good* will of 
his Congregation. There is a fund from which 
thofe minifters, whofe falary is not fufficient 
for their fupport, receive fmall donations -, but 
I have reafon to think, that it is not very am- 
ple. The congregation in Crutched-friars, 
which was once fo refpedtable, and had Dr. 
Lardncr arid Dr. Benfon, two celebrated di- 
vines, for its paftors, exifts no more 5 the mem* 
bers dying off, or going to other congregations. 
The prefent principal Prefbyterian congrega- 
tions and meetirig-houfes in London, are thofe 
in SalterVhall, in the Old- Jewry, in Carter- 
lane, and one in Princes-ftreet, W^ftminfter, 
Which, at prefent, has the worthy and learned 
Dr. Kippis for its paftor. 

Prefbyterian congregations are entirely inde- 
pendent of each other. Every one of them 
has, exclufive of the minifter, its elders, or 
deacons ; but they have ho general prefident 
or head. Eaeh community* fuperintends its 
own affairs, and Neither jhe people nor the 
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mihifter are fubjedfc to any confiftory. It is 
true, that the rhoft confiderable minifters among 
the Diffenters in London, whether they be 
Prefbyterians, Independents, or Baptifts; hold 
annual meetings, or oftener, if urgent bufinefs, 
relative to the general welfare of the diffenting 
intereft, fhould require it; but this affembly 
never interferes with the concerns of particular 
congregations, or their preacher* From this 
affembly, or, if I may term it foj this fynod, 
thofe minifters are excluded, who either are de- 
ficient in learning and education, or known to 
be Methodifts. Thofe who belong to ifc call 
themfelves colleftively, The general Body of Pro- 
ttftant Diffenting Minifters of London. 
- Experience has convinced me, that the Pref- 
byterUn clergy, though thofe of the eftablifh- 
ed church think them to be referved'and auftere, 
are more eafy of accefs, an4 more friendly in 
their manners, than moft of the epifcopalians. 
I know among the latter clergy, the moft de- 
serving,, well-bred, and affable men; but the 
generality, at leaft of thofe who are in poffef- 
fion of church benefices, lhew a kind of hau- 
teur, founded merely upon the fuppofed fecu- 
rity of their prerogatives and emoluments, as 
they are eftablifhed by law. The diffenting 
clergy, on the contrary, confider themfelves as 
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an oppreffed part of the ftate, and fccm to r^ 
fent the haughty fpirit of the former. This 
may be one reafon, why they manifeft lefs na- 
tional pride in their converfation with flten- 
gcrs. Their fentiments relative to the affairs of 
church and ftate, are much freer than thofe of 
the epifcopal church, whofe hierarchy is fo 
intimately conne&ed with the civil govern- 
ment; for which reafon they judge much 
more mildly of the do&rines of paffive obedi- 
ence and non-refiftanCe> which every liberal* 
minded Englifhman , regards as a mod deteft- 
able dodtrine. Moft Diffenters are partial to 
republican principles, or at leaft to thpfe of li- 
berty ; and the late revolution in North-Ame- 
rica is a proof, how ftrongly the prefent gene- 
ration of the Anglo-Americans has adhered to 
the tenets and fpirit of republicanifm, to which 
their forefathers were fo much addidted. 

The Prefbyterians and other Diffenters have 
eftabliihed, in different parts of England, aca- 
demies for the education of youth j partial 
larly thofe who are intended for the miniftry. 
Thefe diffenting academies are in a very dif- 
ferent ftate from thofe in foreign countries, 
which are diftinguifhed by the fame name. 
They have no permanency, but flourifh and 
die away within- the fpace of a few years, as 
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muft be the cafe with all inftitutions that have 
no permanent fund. The mod confidcrable 
academical inftitution, at prefent fubfifting 
among the Difienters, was founded in 1786, at 
Hackney, and is generally known by the name. 
of the New College, Hackney. Large fum$ 
have been expended upon the building, which 
is fpacious and has convenient grounds. A 
fund has been raifed for its fupport, by volun- 
tary fubfcription ; and by means of this fund 
a limited number of young perfons are fupport- 
cd and educated for fome years, on an eftablifti- 
ment. Other young men, who are not upon 
the foundation, are likewife admitted into thefe 
feminaries, and educated with the reft, at the 
cxpence of their parents. The academy at 
Hackney fupports a number of ftudcnts, and 
they remain there about five years, generally 
from the. age of feventeen to two and twenty. 
It has at prefent feven tutors, in the different 
branches of literature and fcience. At War- 
rington, in Lancafhire, was lately an academy 
eftablifhed upon a very liberal plan ; but it is, 
like many others, diflblved, though fome time 
after re-eftabliflied at Manghefter. Formerly, 
it was not uncommon for Englifh prelbyterian 
fhidsnts, when they had quitted their academies, 
fo go to Scotch univerfities, to finilh their ftu- 
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dies, and fometimes to foreign Proteftant unir 
verfities ; but this now happens lefs frequently, 
I have known young men, educated in thefe 
academies, who, after they had left them, and 
even had preached as divines, quitted theif 
theological profeflion, and ftudied phyfic at 
Leyden or Edinburgh. 

The Prefbyterians have a kind of public 
library in Red-crofs-ftreet, in London, which 
was founded by Dr. Daniel Williams, an opu* 
lent Prefbyterian clergyman. Of this library 
a catalogue was publiflied in 1727. Some dp- 
nations of books have fince been added to it ; 
but there being no particular fund appropriated 
to the purchafe of new books, it has not been 
much enlarged. The library is placed in a fpa- 
cipus houfe eredted for the purpofe^ where there 
is alfo a large room> in which the diflenting 
clergy hold their annual and occafional meet- 
ings. 
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SCOTLAND being the true feat of Pref- 
byterianifm, I give it a place here imme- 
diately, though the Scotch church cannot be 
claffed among the Englijh Diffenters, it being 
by law, in that kingdom, the eftablifhed church. 
In the fame manner as the Epifcopalians in Eng- 
land call the Prefbyterians Diffenters, fo on the 
contrary, the fame denomination is given to 
them in Scotland ; for the orthodoxy of the 
inhabitants of *a Chriftian country depends al* 
ways on the education which they have received 
from the clergy of the eftablifhed religion, 
which looks upon its adopted articles of faith, 
as a deed by which its income and temporalities 
are fecured. It is, therefore, very natural that 
they fhould proclaim thefe articles as very fa- 
cred, and ftigmatize thofe with denominations 
to which an idea of degradation is annexed, 
who diffent from them ; particularly if by thefe 
means they can keep them at a diftance, fo as 
not to partake of the emoluments of church 
3fld ftate, which are fo eagerly fought for. 
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Before Prefbyterianifm gainecj the afcend* 
ancy in Scotland, it was divided into two arch^ 
bifliopricks, and twelve biihopricks. The non* 
juring clergy in Scotland, who arc of the epifco- 
pal church, dill keep up among themfelves the 
denomination and empty titles of thpfe formerly 
exifting bifhoprick$, and even now an epifcopal 
college exifts in that country, confiding of fix 
members, who ftyle themfelves bifhops of Edin- 
burgh, Aberdeen, Dumblane, &c. 

All Scotland, with the adjacent iflands, is 
divided into eight hundred and ninety pariflies, 
each having its own minifter : for pluralities 
and . non-refidence are not permitted in that 
country, the law halving wifely provided againft 
them. Mod of the pariflies are under a pa- 
tron, and there are but few wheye the fight of 
prestation is centered in the parifhoners. 
This gave ? a few ypars ago, occafion to fome 
difturbances, the people attempting to extend 
their privileges, in which, however, they did 
not fucceed. A considerable number of pa-? 
rilhes belongs to the king,,, and are, therefore, 
termed royal boroughs. The patron is tp ap- 
point a clergyman tp a vacan£ phurch, within 
fix months ; aricf if he fail$ in doing it, the 
pre(bytery nominates a minifter in his dead} 
yep this does not extend oyer the fpyal bo- 
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roughs, for the king is not confined to any U« 
mited time. 

The pariflies are divided into fixty-nine pret 
byteries, which are formed by twelve, eight* 
een, and fometimes twenty-four of the neigh** 
bouring pariflies, The minifter or prefbyter of 
a place ele&s from his congregation eight or 
ten of the mod fenfible and refpe&able mem* 
bers, to the office of elders or rulers of the 
church, and one of them is appointed ruling 
elder. Thefe elders, together with the minif- 
ter, have, a weekly meeting, in which the latter 
prefides, and thefe weekly affemblies are called 
kirk-fejjions. The rights of their church, the ftate 
of their poor^ and other concerns of the pa- 
yifh, are the objedb of deliberation in thefe 
pieetingSt The minifters of each parifh, toge- 
ther with their ruling elders, meet every month, 
in the chief tpy?n of jheir diftridt, and this af- 
fembly forms, ftridtly fpeakjng, the Prejbytery. 
They have cognizance of all the church-affairs 
finder tjieir jurifdidtion, but pot beyond the 
Jimits of their djftridt. The clergymen be- 
longing to fuch a prefbytejy are not all 
prefent, and excufes, on gecount of abfence, 
pre readily admitted. The mod important bq- 
{inefs which engages the attention of thefe af- 
£emblies ? \% the ordination of young minifters 
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for vacant parilhes, which is generally per- 
formed with much folemnity. Church cen- 
fures, marriages, and things of a iimilar na- 
ture, fall under their cognizance. The laws 
of the Scottifh church againft adultery and for- 
nication are extremely rigid. A man or wo- 
man proving guilty of thefe offences, be* 
fides other penalties, muft fit upon what is 
called a repenting- ftool, before the whole con- 
gregation, whofe devotion can hardly be en- 
creafed by fuch a ftrange exhibition. This un- 
commendable praftice, however, is become lefs 
frequent within thefe twenty years, as it appear* 
ed that the murder of baftard-children was there- 
by promoted, and rendered more prevalent in 
Scotland than in any other Chriftian country. 

The above prefbyteries Hand under the juris- 
diction of the provincial Jy nods, of which there 
are fifteen in all Scotland. They affemble every 
half year in the principal town of the province, 
and are compofed of twelve, or more; of the 
neighbouring prefbyteries. Appeals may be 
made from the decrees and decifions of thefe fy* 
nods, to the general ajfembly % as the higheft eccle- 
fiaftical court in the kingdom, which meets an- 
nually in the city of Edinburgh, in the month of 
May, and fits for about ten days. To this 
refpe&able affembly, the king nominates a lord 
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cominiffioner, who is one of the firft nobility, 
and reprefents, as prefident, the king's perfon* 
If this meeting fhould become tumultuous, be 
enjoins peace and order ; and if any thing 
fhould be propofed againft the royal will, he 
has the power of diflblving the affembly, which 
Jias fometimes happened. 

The clergy in Scotland differ, in their gene^ 
ral chara&er and manner, much from thofe in 
England. In what may be called fcholaitic 
and theological knowledge, the former is no 
4oubt fuperior to the latter, and Scotland has, 
within thefe thirty years, among its divines, 
particularly thofe who refide in univerfities;, 
very able writers in various branches of litera- 
ture, wh6 might excite the envy of the Eng- 
lifli of the fame order. Though Df. Johnfon 
judges of Scotch, learning, and Scotch fchools 
and univerfities, in his ufual way, very roughly 
and unfavourably, yet fome are of opinion* 
that the Scotch education in fchools and uni- 
verfities, contributes greatly to that merit 
which I have mentioned. The Scotch cler- 
gy arc, in regard to their morals, much 
ftri&er, and in their conduft more ferious than 
the Englifli j nay, many of them ftill be^r the 
^haradter of the old Puritans. They would \\y 
^w* means appear at tlje performance of a play, 
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or in the circle of a rather gay aflembly. It 
has even been related to me, that a clergyman 
at Edinburgh was blamed for attending a mu- 
fical concert. The Scotch clergy are faid to 
be in converfation more polite, obliging, and 
affable than the generality of thofc in England ; 
vhich I fuppofe njuft be confined to thofe who 
are refident in their own country. 

The beft livings in Scotland are worth no 
more than a hundred or a hundred and fifty 
pounds ; but there are none fo poor as many 
in England, for no living is under fifty 
pounds. It is, however, faid, that the gene- 
rality of the Scotch clergy, though no plural- 
ities are allowed, live happily and contentedly, 
being at the fame time very hofpitable* and 
educating their children in a better and more 
proper # manner than many of the Englifh 
clergy, who enjoy the revenues of more tha& 
one church preferment. But it is to be feared, 
that, as luxury and faihionable living are ad- 
vancing from the South into Scotland, and mak- 
ing great progrefs in the country and among 
its inhabitants, this happinefs and contentment 
will get into decreafe, and leffen in proportion 
as modifh wants, dearnefs of living, and taxes, 
increafe, - . . . 
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The Scottish cletgy have |^een divided, for 
many years paft, into what, are called the or- 
thodox party, and the preachers of mortdity. 
The firft party endeavoured to inftrudt and pre- 
serve the people in that pure orthodoxy, which 
they fupppfe particularly and exclufively adapt- 
ed for the falvation of fouls, by which they 
Hieap that fyftem of theology, which, about 
two hundred years ago, was digefted by the di- 
vines of Geneva for the benefit and the rule of 
faith, of what is called the reformed church. 
The other party had merely in view to make 
the people, who were intruded to their paftorai 
care, better, and to incline their hearts to virtue 
and morality. They likewife differed from the 
other party by adopting that, by every ortho- 
dox party, controverted opinion of, St. Pe- 
ter the apoftle, " that in every nation, he that 
*' feareth God and worketh righteoufnefs, is 
cc accepted with him." The fofter tone, ahd 
the perfuafive invitations of the latter party, 
are faid to have found more ingrefs, and to be 
more liked by fenfiblc people, than the high 
tone, and the menacing voice, in which the 
former are ufed to threaten their flocks, and to 
exhort them to be upon their guard againft the 
venom of herefy. However, the fiery zeal, 
and the cordial hatred, which the prthodpx 
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party bore to thq other, have, within thefe 
twenty years, much abated* The laft perfec- 
tion By which they fignalizfed their faith, was 
dire&ed, in the year 1767, againft a worthy 
clergyman of the name of Fergufibn 8 ; but 
their honour and credit getting, on this occa- 
fion, in great danger, they weTe luckily re* 
lieved by the death of the dbjeft of their per- 
fecution, and frofti that time procefles for he- 
refy have got into difgrace ; at leaft, I have 
not heard that the watchmen of the Scotch 
Zion have founded the trumpet of perfecutioa 
fo loudly fince* 

From what I have juft mentioned, it appears 
"very plain, ; that > many in Scotland ire found 
zealouily devoted to Calvin's doSrine. They 
are'cotme&ed with thofe in England, that are 
of the fame way: of thinking, among whom 
may- be comprehended the generality of Inde- 
pendents, and the Partioular-baptift9, though 
neither they, nor their Congregations with their 
teachers, are, in any refpeft, depending on, or 
fubjedt to the general ftflembly in Scotland. 
The &nglifh epifcopal church, as well as the 
Preibytefians, particularly : thofe, who call 

* See The Religious EJiabliJhment in, Scotland examined* 
London, 177 1. In the Preface to this book, a narrative of 
' this x profecution is given, .•••.*►•- 
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tKemfelves'Rkibhal Diflfenters^ afe % aveHfe td 
the morfe<rigid part of the Scotch chutcb,&ftd 
\ife the sippeltatioft <rf Calvinifts as a kind d£ 
degradation. I have Hkewife obferved* M 
feme Engliffi literary Reviews, when theologi- 
cal publications, written m the old hypcr-otf- 
thodox .ftyfe, pafe their v critical tribiito*^ that 
they difrrirfs them withouc n ninth cwetfHWKft 
by faying, that they contain Galmniftitd iidfr- 
fenfe. ! -»>i .. ^ : «'» : • ' ■ : 

- As ifaohgty, however, as a p'arc of tha Seog- 
tifh church adheres to Calvin ; yet thefe arte 
fome who think that it is not done ftri&ly 
enough, and, therefore, they have formed con- 
gregations upon the original plan, on which 
Calvin reformed the churches of Geneva. 
Thofe that belong to them are called Seceders, 
of which there are likewife two fmall congrega- 
tions in London. They are not numerous even 
in Scotland ; and, upon the whole, compara- 
tively fpeaking, but few Diffenters are to be 
met with in that kingdom, though toleration, 
under an a£t of parliament, is there enjoyed to 
a greater extent than in England, the clergy of 
every. kQ being at liberty to perform every fa- 
cerdotal funftion, marrying not excepted. 

i At the time of the Revolution, many of the 

epifcopal church in England, who were on the 
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fide of James II. went to Scotland and eftabliflU 
ed themfelves there. . They refufed to fwear aU 
legiance to king William^ and Would not pray 
fpr him at their divine fcrvice ; for which rea~ 
fon they received the name of Jacobites and 
Nonjurors, under which denominations they 
have exifted until the year 1788, when, in the 
month of April, at a meeting of their biihops, 
at Aberdeen* they unanimously refolved to pray, 
in exprefs words, for the prefent royal family in 
their chapels, fo that it may be faid that now 
Jacobites and Nonjurors exifl no more. 
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THE reafon why I affign to this fed 9 
place here, is bccaufe it origiij$ted, in^ 
Scotland, and may be regarded as an offspring 
of the Scotch church. Its original founder* 
John Glafs, was a clergyman of the Scottish 
eftablifhed religion ; but being accufed of he- 
refy, he was deprived by the fynod of his liv- 
ing, and expelled from 7 the eftablifhed church. 
He now formed a congregation of his own, 
which adopted. his opinions and received him 
2s its minifter 9 . This happened about the 
year 1728, from whence the origin of this fedfc 
is to be dated. Spveral other congregations 
formed themfelves foon after, upon the fame 
plan, and thofe who belonged to them were 
called Glaflites, which name they have hitherto 
retained in Scotland. 

9 The works of John Glafs are publifhed in four vols. 
Svo. and contain, among the reft, an account of himfdf 
and his doctrines. 
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Robert Sandeman, a layman and elder of 
Mr: Glafs's congregation, publifhed> in the year 
1755, letters againft the late Mr. Hervey's 
Theron and Aipafio, . in which he advances, 
among other things, that the word faith, as 
ufed in the New Teftament, means no more 
than a fimple affent to what is faid, under di- 
vine authority, of Jefus Chrift, and that all the 
Other notions, adopted according to Calvin's 
doftrine, of juftifying faith, are erroneous and 
unfounded. Thofe of the Glaffites in Scotland, 
who were addifted to Calvin's Scripture-expla- 
ftations, began a controverfy with Mr. Sandeman,' 
who was then in London, where he had col- 
lected a congregation, that adopted his notions, 
and whofe members called themfelves Sande- 
manians. The drfpute, however, was, on both 
fides, carried on very amicably, and the Glaf- 
fites in Scotland keep up a ftridt communion 
faith the Sandfemanians in London, though both 
decline being conne&ed with other churches. 
There is, as far as I know, but one place of 
foorfhip where the Sandemanians aflemble in 
London, which is in St. Martin's le Grand, and 
the congregation confifts of not much ipore 
than a hundred members. They feem to be 
rather referved to thofe who make enquiries af* 
1 ter 
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ter the ftate of their te&y but give them to 
underftand, that they 'have congregations not 
dnly in England and Scotland, but alfQ , in 
North-America. I have been, however, in- 
fotmed, that fuch congregations are only a, few 
perfons, or, perhaps, a fingle famiiy, which 
have adopted the religious opinions of the Saft- 
demanians, and are connected with thofe in 
London merely by correspondence. Some 
years ago, a member of that congregation 
which aflembles in St. Martin's-le-Grand, pub- 
lished, in a letter to a friend IO , an account of 
their religious tenets, of which the following 
is the fubftance* They take the words and 
precepts of Chrift and his apoftles in the moft 
literal fenfe ; they follow the practices of the 
primitive difciples and churches, as far as they 
can learn them from the New Teftament, and 
avoid every thing carefully for which the firft 
followers of Chrift were reproved, either by 
himfelf or his apoftles. On Sundays they meet, 
pray, fing pfalms, preach, and explain the 
Scriptures. In the interval between the morn- 

/ «• A Plain and Full Account of the Chriftian Practices, 
obferved by the Church in St. Martin , s-le-Grand> and other 
Churches in Fellowihip with them. In a Letter to a Friend. 
London, 1767. Second Edit. 
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ing and afternoon ferviee, they have love-fcajlr, 
of which every rtiember partakes, by dining 
*t the houfes of fuch of their communion who 
live fufficiently near, and whofe habitations are 
Convenient for that purpofe. Every ohe who 
belongs to the congregation, pobr or rich, 
is not only allowed, but even required, to par- 
take Of them. On this, and other opportuni- 
ties, they falute each bther with the kifs of 
fcharity, whieh they think to be a duty exprefly 
ordered in fevcral paflages of the New Tefta- 
foent. The LordVfupper is adminiftered every 
Sunday by one of the elders, in the moft Am- 
ple form, which is preceded by a colle&ion 
for the fupport of the poor, and defraying 
Other expences. They have church-meetings 
on Tuefdays and Fridays in the evenings, when 
exhortations are given. They pradtife psedo- 
baptifm, and agree in the unlawful nefs of eat- 
ing blood, and creatures ftrangled, or fuffocat- 
ed in their blood. They think the wafhing 
6ne another's feet neceffary, and that this is 
commanded in the gofpel ; they believe it un- 
lawful to lay up treafures on earth, by fctting 
them apart for any diftant, future, uncer- 
tain ufe. Tke lot they efteem to be a fa- 
cred thing according to Scripture % and tfiere- 

1 Prov. xvi. 33. 
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fore judge the ufing it for diverfion $o be un- 
lawful for which reafon they are alfo againft 
playing at cards and dice. They make no dis- 
tinction between elders, paftors, and bifliops, 
and have a plurality of them in each of their 
churches, as they are of opinion, that the pri- 
mitive churches bad the fame. If a member 
is juftly charged with a fcandalous crime, an 
immediate excommunication takes place, which 
is done in the prefence of the whole church ; 
but if fuch a perfon (hews fuH ^nd true repent- 
ance, he may be received again. In all their 
church tranfa&ions they deem un^imity abfo- 
lutely neceffary. 

from this account which I have given nearly 
in the words of tjie above mentioned letter, it 
.may e?(tfy be feen, that the intefttion of thofe 
with whom fhis fe& originated, was nooth^r 
than to form its congregation entirely upon the 
plan of thofe in the times ;of primitive Chrifti- 
imity ; which plan fhey h*d laid down accord- 
ing to their own idea^and explanation of Scrip- 
,^re. But fince times^ circumftancep, apd ^t\i4- 
tions, produce change?, though not in wb*t 
. relates to the eflTentials of religion, yet in mat- 
ters relative to external? and accidental, it is 
very evident, that tfiefe people (bpppft many 

C 3 things 
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things* to be eflfentials of Chriftianity, which 
in fad, were merely accidental in fome primi- 
tive Chriftian aflemblies, and occafioned by lo- 
cal circumftances, afid by that fituation in which 
thefirftChriftians found themfelyes, in regard to 
fuch as made no profeflion of, or were averfc 
to Chriftianity. I have obferved before, that 
the Sandemanians are not numerous; and it 
cannot be well expedted that their feft fhould 
much inCreafe, fince their church difcipline, 
and their moral tenets, are by far too fevere for 
the great majority of our pretended Chriftians. 
Among all Chriftian nations, and particularly 
among the Englilh and their republican neigh- 
bours the Dutch, not many will be found, who 
would infert that dodtrine into their creed, that 
it was unlawful to lay up treafures on earth, 
by fetting them apart for any diftant future 
ufe; though the Britifli minifters of finance, 
and fome other clafles of' people, are of courfe' 
to be excepted. Very few, Hkewife, will 
agree, that dice and cards are too facred things 
to be ufed at play, and that the lot is to be 
drawn, or to be call, only in dubious matters, 
relative to religious affairs. Government re : 
Reives too welcome a revenue from the lot be- 
\v£ drawn at the annual lotteries; and the 
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number of thofe who m'ake their exit on the 
gallows, would be greater in London, if many 
did not fave themfelves from fuch a fate, by 
means of cards and dice, when fortune favours 
them at the gaming-table ; at leaft they obtain 
a temporary refpite. 
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TO form an idea of the original princi- 
ciples of thofe who are called in Eng- 
land Independents, I fhall only mention what 
follows. When the parliament party acquired 
the afcendency in the reign of Charles I. an 
ordinance was made in 1643, appointing an af- 
fembly of clergymen and laymen, to meet 
in Weftminfter-abbey, to be confulted by 
the parliament, for fettling the government 
and liturgy of the church of England, and as- 
certaining its dodtrine. Among the divines 
who conftituted a part of this aflembly, were 
five* who came from Holland, where they had 
their congregations, confifting of fuch Englifh 
as had left their country during former reigns, 
when the Nonconformifts weremuch oppreffpd, 
Thofe minifters, however, and their congrega- 
tions, were not Prefbyterians, but fuch as were 
called Congregationalifts in Holland, and had 
received in England the name of Independents. 
The reft of the Nqncqnformift divines, who 
were members of the aflembly, could not agree 

in 
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in feveral religious opinions with thofe five, 
and much complaint was brought againft them* 
Upon which they. drew up an Apologetical Nar- 
rative and prefented it to the affembly, after 
they had figned it with their names, which 
were Goodwin, Nye, Bridge, Sympfon, and 
burroughs. Among other things, they give 
the following account of their religious belief, 
and the conftitution of their churches* " Wc 
€€ confult," they fay, u the Scriptures without 
f c any prepofleffions. We look upon the word of 
" Chrift as impartially and unprejudicedly as 
" men of fldh and blood are like to do, in any 
"jundhjre of time that may fall out.' 9 Th$ 
principles upon which they founded their 
church-gqvernment were, according to this 
narrative^ " Firjl, to confine themfelvea t* 
" Scripture precept and precedent, without 
" any fuppkmental intermixtures of ancient 
" practice, or novel invention. Secondly , not 
f f to be confined to their prefent refolutions, 
" without roafm for alterations, upon farther 
** views and enquiry* They thought it was 
?< not impoflible, time might inform them bet* 
%€ ter in feveral particulars, and that it was by 
" no means prudential, to tie themfelves up 
" from improvement ; and, purfuant to thefc 
" grounds, they held a middle courfe between 
5 * "Pref- 
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*' Prelbytery and Brownifm. The firft they 
€C counted too arbitrary and decifive, and the 
€€ other too floating and undetermined." 

It appears from this declaration, that they 
reje&ed all human authority in matters of 
faith, keeping, in their own way, only 'to the 
Bible, and that they wanted to eftablfth their 
congregations entirely upon a plan, which 
they formed, according to their own opini- 
ons, from the Scriptures of the New Tcfta- 
ment, not caring for the conftitutions and the 
church government of other churches and fefts, 
neither of the firft centuries, nor in later times, 
on a fuppofition that they were no rules for 
them to go by, and that there fubfifted no ob- 
ligation to conform to them. The chief cha- 
ra&eriftic of this fedt, however, was the inde- 
pendence of their churches or congregations. 
They rejected all ecclcfiaftical eftablifhment ; 
they were againft the divifions into parishes 
and diocefes ; they denied all authority of fpi* 
ritual courts, of councils, of fynocjs, and 
would by no means allow the interpofition of 
the magiftrate in religious concerns. No con- 
gregation was to be, in any refpe&, dependent 
on another; each compofed, within, itfelf, a 
feparate church, which had its own chureh- 
governmfent an$ church-difcipline, the cenfiirc 

bein^ 
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being confined merely to admonition, and this 
failing in fuccefs was followed by excommuni- 
cation. The public officers of a church were 
• a paftor, a teacher, and a ruling elder, which 
were ecclefiaftics, and deacons. The ele&ion 
of the congregation was fully Efficient to im- 
part a facerdotal charafter. 

Though the Independents, by what I have 
faid, would not admit any fixed crped, or any 
fymbolical books, yet they remained, in the 
principal points, addi&ed to the do&rines of 
the reformers at Geneva, and even at this time 
moft Independents are Calvinifts. 

Among the clergy of the Independents fom* 
men of learning and abilities are to be found; 
but there are likewife others, who, on account 
of their want of a proper education to fupport 
a clerical character, are excluded from that af- 
fembly of the general body of Proteftant Dijfenting 
minijlers in London, which J have already men- 
tioned. Dr. Doddridge,, whofe writings are 
well known with us in Germany, was minifter 
of a congregation of Independents at North- 
ampton, and his name may be confidered as a$ 
honour to his feft. 

Formerly no particular ceremony was requir- 
ed to conftitute a minifter or teacher of an In- 
dependent congregation y but there are now 

fome 
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fome that have adopted the fam$ manner of or- 
dination which is ufed by Prefbyterians ^nd 
Baptifts. It is fometimes done by impofition 
of hands, fometimes without it. In this, 
however, thofe who have adopted fuch a kind 
of ordination diftinguifh themfelves from the 
Prefbyterians, by requiring of the perfon who 
is to-be ordained, a more explicit coofef- 
lion of his faith, though the words and expref- 
fions, in which it is conceived, are left to his 
own option This requifition appears to me 
not altogether confident with the original plan 
mentioned before, upon which the firfl: congre- 
gational churches were formed. 

Formerly the Prefbyterians were more nu- 
merous than the Independents ; but, at prefent, 
the cafe is reverfed. What Mofheim there- 
fore aflerts of the fefts of the Independents 
requires fome alteration. " Hodie*' he fays, 
" fuperftes quidem eft, verum timida et attrita; 
cc qua infirmitate fua impulfa eft, ut Wilhelmo 
" HI. rege, A. MDCXCI. foci^em cum Pref- 
« byterianis Londini et in agro Londinenfi de» 
t€ gentibus, falvis inftitutis fuis iniverit V The 
reafon why this increafe of Independents has 
happened is, becaufe they (till adhere to Cal- 
viaiftical principles, which were maintained by 
(he old Prefbyterians, and referable them much 

* Mo^hemu Inftltut. Hilt. Ecclef. p. 977. 

in 
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in their manner of preaching. The modern 
Presbyterians, on the contrary, have abandoned 
the Calviniftic dodtriges; their fermons are 
more moral and rational than thofe of their pre- 
deceflbrs, though in their ideas of church go- 
vernment they differ very little from the Inde- 
pendents. The lofs, therefore, of Calvinifticai 
orthodoxy has leffened the number of Preibyte- 
rians, and the ftridfc adherence t6 it has increafed 
that of the Independents. This, however, is 
to be underftood only when both fedts are com- 
pared with each other ; for there is reafon to 
fuppofe that both, as Diffenters, have de- 
creafed, though the one more than the other. 

It is a Angular fadt, as Mr. Hume obferves, 
" That of all Chriftian fedts this was the firft, 
<* which during its profperity, as well as its 
" adverfity, always adopted the principles of 
? c toleration ; and, it is remarkable^ that (b 
€M reafonable a do&rine owed its origin, not to 
u reafoning, but to the height of extravagance 
« c and fanaticifiiif K" How far the latter part of 
this obfervation may be ftridlly true, I will not 
here enquire; from that declaration in the 
Apdogciicd Narrative which I have quoted m 
the beginning of this article, it dbes not appear 
that thofe who drew it up were tinged with To 

1 tftTMx's Hift. of Great Brit. tqL viL p. 20, 

much 
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much fanaticifm as Mr. Hume feerns to lay > 
without reftri&idn, to the charge of this feft. 

Some writers of Englifli hiftory, particular- 
ly that part of it, which relates to the civil war 
in the reign of Charles I. have given the Inde- 
pendents a very bad name. Both Rapin and 
Hume draw the character, of this fed: in very 
unfavourable colours, but by others they are 
ieprefented in a better light. Without entering 
into any examination of the truth of the charge 
brought againfl: them, the conje<5lure of Mof- 
v heim fecryisto me to be not without foundation, 
that the religious Independents were accufed of 
many things which ought to have been attri- 
buted to thofe who, in political and civil mat- 
ters, entertained and fupported principles, from 
^rhich they might be ftyled ftate Independents 4 ; 
principles which now are maintained by politi- 
cal writers of acknowledged ability and confi- 
derable reputation. The religious opinions of 
this fe£t, which I have mentioned, are certainly 
not fuch as Rapin defcribes them, i€ That they 

♦ Lubens, ut arbitrof, fatebitur, cui libros ct formulas 
felhe aequa' mente infpicere et ponderare lieu it, multa ei 
crixnina tern ere tribui, et fortaffis Independent iuxn civilian* 
id eft, hominum regis poteltati inimicorum et immodicae 
libertati ftudentium, facinora ad Independentes religiofos 
iacaute tranflata effe. Mojbemii Inflitut. Hift, EccL /. 973^ 
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" were contrary to thofe of all the reft of the 
" world s" nor can it, in my opinion, befaid, 
confiftently with that fpirit of toleration, for 
which they were known, " That_ their other 
u principles were very proper to put the king- 
<c dom in a flame, as they did effectually 5 ," 
Thofe who were called Independents in reli- 
gion, I believe, were not juftly liable to fuch a 
charge. 

5 Rapin's Kftory, VoL II. p. $14. 
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BAPTISTS and SABBATARIANS. 



THE Englifli Baptifts arc divided into 
general and particular Baptifts. The 
former are almoft all of a liberal way of think- 
ing, and great friends to Socinianifm. For 
this rcafon, feveral men eminent for learning, 
fuch as Emlyn, William Whifton, and Dr; 
Fofter, have been of their party. The particu- 
lar Baptifts are zealous Calvinifts, and very 
orthodox in their way. They are much more 
numerous than the former, and it may eafily 
be fuppofed, from the great difference of their 
principles, that the two parties arc but little 
conne&ed. Of general Baptifts only two con- 
gregations exift, ac prefent, in London, which 
are very fmall ; but the other party has, as 
I have been informed, about fifteen meeting- 
houfes within the bill? of mortality, and very 
near two hundred in all England. In North 
America, and moftly in Connecticut, the par- 
ticular Baptifts are faid to be very numerous. 
' They were formerly in a clofer connexion and 
correfpondence with thofe of their party in Eng- 
land 
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land than at prefent $ though even now fotne- 
thing of this kind is kept up. 

The of dinations oftheir ministers are perform- 
ed almoft in the fame manner, as among the 
Prefbyterians ; Ipt as Methodifm feems lately 
to have much prevailed among many of the 
particular Baptifts, it is not uncommon for un- 
teamed men to preach among them, or even to 
fcecome minifters of a congregation, when they 
feel, as they exprefe themfelves, aft inward 
call for it. A late eminent clergyman of a 
Baptifft ineeting in London affured me, fome 
years ago, that feven people of his own con- 
gregation, though they never purfaed any 
; ftudies, and had always been' only illiterate 
trad«fmien # officiated with fignai fuccefs> as mi- 
miters of Baptift congregations. There being 
no fund out of which the falaries of the minifter 
can be paid,, they are fupported, like the other 
diflehting clergy, by the voluntary contributions 
<of their congregations, and their incomes de- 
^pend on the fmalinefs or largenefs, and the H- 
beraKfey of their Uock» There -is a kind of 
futtd ^ftablilhed among the particular Baptifts, 
to affift thofe of their preachers whofe iticomc 
is not ftrfficient for their fupport;' but the pro- 
duce of this fund being not very large the af- 
fiance givtn from it cannot tie .very grtat. 

Vol. IL Dd The 
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The chief charadfceriftic of this fe& is their aft 
of baptifm, in which they ufe the imincyrGonof 
the whole body, and baptize adults only. In 
London they have for this purpofe, in thfe prin- 
cipal of their meetings, proper Baptifteries; 
but in the country, where they have no fuch 
conveniences, they baptise, in rivers. I have 
ften an aft of baptifm of this kind, whiph was 
performed in a fmall river before the town in 
which the Baptift meeting was. The ceremony 
took place very early in the morning, between 
five an4 fi* o'clock, in order to avoid a con- 
courfe of people from other fe&s, who, in all 
prpbabilify, would have difturbed the devotion. 
\y t hen the clergyman, vyiph thqfc who were to 
be baptized, and a cpnfyderable number of his 
congregation arrived at the river fide, on the 
fpot where the ceremony was tp be performed, 
he addreffed them in a flxort fpeech fqitableto 
the occafion, and then wen? with thofe who 
were to receive baptifm, one after the other, 
. into the water* till it reached their brcaft, he 
himfelf being dreffed }n a piornipg gown, and 
the candidates for baptifm in their old clogtb*. 
: Coming to the proper d$gth, he took the per- 
fon whom l^e was going to baptize by his 
llooths, at the neck, bent him backward* un- 
der the water, pronouncing, at the fame time 
"'•■!■■;*-■ . ' "..thq 
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the following words : u After a true confeffibn? 
<ff .of faith, and repentance, from fins towards 
€f : God, I baptize thee, fifier or brather^ N.N. 
" in the name. of God the Father, the Son, and 
c ^ the Holy Spirit.''- This being done, he con- 
ducted the baptized perfon back to the fhore*; 
and took another in the fame manner, till he 
had dipped them all, there being at that time, 
four in number. I confefs, that before I faw 
this baptifmal adt, I had no great expectation 
of its exeitirig much devotibn ; but I found 
the contrary. Nevec could any a£t of baptifm 
have a nearer refemblanee to thofe performed 
in the river . Jorclan, nor confequently better 
aflxft the imagination of thofe, who had read 
the accounts of baptifms in the Bihtewith any- 
veneration, than this imitation: incited,- lob* 
ferved fome of thofe who were prcfent (Redding: 
tears. .■••-.- ' 

As to the fchools and academics among the 
Baptifts, they are of the fame kind, and upon 
the fame plan, as thofe among the other Diflen- 
ters. Thomas Crofby, who was the author of 
the beft hiftory of the Baptifts, kept fuch a 
fchool, and got his livelihood by it. Though 
he was one of the general Baptifts, his hiftory 
is nevcithelefs acknowledged, even by the parti- 
cular Baptifts, to be written with great impar- 
D d 2 tiality. 
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tiality. There is a Baptifl fchool at Bath, which 
has fome fund for the education of a fm*U num- 
ber of youth. At Horfleydown they have a 
charity-fchool, in which about fixty children 
are inftru&ed in jading, Writing, and arith- 
metic. At Bafch t?he Baptifts haye a kind of a 
public library, which, as it is faid^ content 
many godd books r « 

There is a third clafsofBiptUb, called <&*k 
fatarians, becaufe th£y ? celebrate, befides Sun- 
day, Saturday likewife, as the Je\ys do thfc< 
fabbath. Their number is exceedingly ftnatt 
ih London, and I have not heard chat there are 
ftny others befides them m anjf part of England. 
It is fiippofed, thdt within a few years this ftft 
wiil be extinflt; and I wb&der it has fubfiftc4 
fo loig/ Some Baptift congregatiqns are no* 
fond ©f fihging in their public wbrfhip, but they 
are faid to be yery few in number. 
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TttE EnglHh Antiridmiaris ire not to be 
confounded either with thofe wlio bdre 
this name in the fourth century* or with them 
that created fo much difturbance In Germany 
at the time of the Reformation; Thofe who 
go under this name in England, are people 
rfiat have carried Calvin's dodbrine of predefti- 
fcation to the very utmoft extent* and have 
ftewn how deeply men may fink into errors 
and folly, notwith (landing the loud contradic- 
tions of rcafon. The name of Antinomians was 
givep them by others, with which they were^ 
at firft, not much pleafed. They differ in their 
religious opinions among themfelves; Some 
pretend that thofe who ate eledfc, or predeftin^ 
ated to falvation$ do not fin* though they com- 
mit the greateft crimes, becaufe fuch an ele& 
perfbn can never do wrong ; and if he were 
pronounced by the world to be guilty of enor* 
mous Gns> yet he is not fo in the eye of God* 
Tfiey, therefore* deny* in this tefpeft, all mo- 
rality in human aftions. Others contend that 

D d 3 it 
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it is quite unneceffary t<* preach the law, be- 
caufc thofe who are eledt do not want it, and 
thofe who are predeftined to eternal damna- 
tion can reap no benefit from it, though they 
Were ever fo carefully inftru&ed in God's com- 
mandments. Hoornbeeks s has given a pretty 
circumftantial account of the origin and the 
opinions of thefe people, and I muft refer to him, 
thofe who wilh to have more information con- 
cerning them. The learned Thomas Gataker 
and John Flavel, wrote, in the laft century, 
according to the cuftom of the times, thick 
books againft this nonfenfe ; but their volumi- 
nous writings on this fubj e&,, have been long 
fince forgotten. This fe£t, for the honour of 
reafon, is decaying very faft$ and it is to be 
hoped, that it will be foon extindt. 

5 Smnma contrcverfiaram, Libx, p. 816, feq. 
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UNITARIANS* ARIANS, SOCINIANS, 
ARMINIANS. 



THjE doctrine of the Trinity has met in 
England, particularly during this cen- 
tury, with much oppofition. I believe, that it 
is reje&ed by many of the eftablifhcd church, 
though they do not openly declare themfelves, 
for fear it might endanger their temporal fub* 
fiftence, and deprive them of their incomes. 
There are, however, feveral who freely declare 
their fentimeitfs in regard to this do&rine, 
though they find themfelves under a neceffity 
of ufing the liturgy, and of reading the' 
Athanafian Creed before their congregations. 
Others have, in later times, refigned their cleri- 
cal fun&ions, and their livings, renouncing the 
communion of that church in which they were 
bred. Among the Diffenting clergy, as I have 
before obferved, the generality of thofe who \ 
call themfelves Rational Difienters, are Anti- 
. trinitarians, or, as they rather choofe to call 
themfelves, Unitarians ; and many are Arians. 
Dn Prieftley, in his writings, charges the efta-» 
D d 4 bliftied 
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blifhed church publicly with idolatry, on ac- 
count of its adopting the do&rine of the Tri- 
nity, and he thinks this to be the chief reafon f 
Why a feparation from h is juft and proper. In . 
his Forms of Prayer for the Ufe of Unitarian Socie- 
ties, he expreffes himfelf thus: " Such a 
" corrupt mode of religion enjoined by th& 
u civil powers, under Which we liv<^ *iTt n& 
" more authorize 6r excufe our coirfdrmitj: to 
«*■ k, than the fame confideratsiows would have 
• f juftified the primitive Christians in conform* 
f c ing to the rites of the Pagan worfhip, whidt 
" vtfete enjoined by the laws of the Roman. 
f* empire," As Dr. Prieftley is a man of great 
(eminence among the Diflenters, and a mfrttfttc 
of a congregation,, it may be eafily fuppofed 
what, in regard to this, artifcte, the fenthnente 
of thcrfe are tirho hear and regard hint* He. 
endeavours to make profely tes to> his Unitarian 
dotftrine, and exhorts thofe who adopt it, not 
♦ to frequent, but to- leave the congregations, 
where the do&rine of the Trinity is thought 
to be a fundamental one. For Sunday's devo- 
vmions, if it were even but iA owe fotntty v he 
has compofed the above mentioned book of 
prayers, and added forms for baptism* accord- 
ing to the Unitarian principles, which may be 
ufed by any peribn who wants, to perform that 

cere- 
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certmony ; for, in his opinion* the cterica! 
order is by "no means : neceffary, and laymen 
may idtriinHfer baptifm arid the LordVSuppcr, 
as well as clergy tfien. c To rembve the difficul- 
ties of preaching, he Tecommends feveral col- 
lections *of Sermons, among whom, however, 
many are written by Trinitarian divines. As 
for the externals of divine worfhip, arid mat- 
ters relating to church -government, he leaves 
that to %e regulated as it may be found expe- 
dient; 4< Let them," he fays, €t unite only 
** upon thatfingle great principle of Chriftiaa 
** faithy that there is, one God, and Chrift U 
*« the creature, the fervant, the meflenger of 
«<<3od/* * 

* It does credit to the prefent times, that Dr. 
^rfcftley^was not at all attacked,, or called to aa 
account for writing in thk manner by any civil 
•or ecclefifcfticaL power. 4i Two hundred yeata 
*ago, he could not haye^ dared to d9 fo without 
endangering h^s life ; for wUhin that fpace of 
time, the Englilh hiftory mentions feveral Uni- 
tarian^ Socinians, and Arians, who have fuf- 
fe#ed at the flake, on account of their religious 
oprtiktfw, **•'—• 

'^^^ilfiaM' : ^iftcm ;k ttitl > DrrSamuel Clarke 

ougW to^ reftk^iliid attidrtg the Arians ; and: 

•%y means of their authority, particularly of the 

latter,, 
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latter, It happened* that many of the de- 
feating clergy adopted Arianifm. But as all 
tilings take their turns, and old ones are 
laid afide and forgott$iy fo I believe that, within 
thefe twenty years, Socinianifm has got the bet- 
ter ovej? A/ianifm* a few, perhaps, excepted 
flick to the latter, and afiert the pre-exiftencc 

' cf Cbrift. Dr. Clarke, on whofe judgment 
feme have hefitated to pronounce favourably, 
was, neverthelefs, a man of learning, a worthy 
character, and a man: of an excellent heart. 
It i&faid, that he declined accepting the epis- 
copal dignity when it was offered to him, 
merely becaufe he could not. demand the fub- 
fcription of the Thirty-nine Articles at tlje or- 
dination of candidates, when he himfelf did 
not believe every one pf them to be found- 
ed in truth. It is afferted that fir Ifaac 
Newton was one of his difciples in Arianifm. 
Many of the epifcopal clergy, and even, 
as it is faid, biihop Hoadly, the friend of 
Dr. Clarke, have adopted Arianifm, and 
there may be now fome who do the fame. But 

,as every thing grows old, and the repute and 
admiration of an eminent man ceafes foon after 
his death, the Cfarkp^Arian fyftem is, aJmoft 
funk into oblivion, and SpcinianUmba? fucceed- 
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c;d in'; its^plaCfe.^ Among *ho$>8Kentfrrg clergy 
many have adopted DriGlafrke^ fyftem. Them 
are, here arid- there, in • the country, and 
in London, fomc tHffenting congregations 
that are Arians, and if all who frequent 
fiich a meeting-houfe are not of that perfua- 
fion, the nrrihiflSer is at leaft ; but as fuch 
congregations are Unfettled, and the minifter 
dies away, nothing with certainty can be faid 
about them. I have heard that there is a Dif- 
fering congregation at Exeter, which publicly 
profefles Arianifm. Thofe of the epifcopal 
clergy who entertain Arian principles, do not 
$rofefs them openly, for fear they fhould en- 
danger their income wherewith they fupport 
khemfelves. 

The prefent ftate of Socinianifm 6 , or as it 
is called in preference, of the Unitarian doc- 
trine 

6 I am far from ufing the terms Socinianifm, and Soci- 
nian as a reprqach ; but as abroad we very feldom ufe the 
word Unitarian* and that of Socinian is well underftood by 
us, I have in the German original generally made ufe of the 
latter, which is the reafon that I retain it in the translation. 
The Jews and the Mahomedana are aU Unitarians ; and I 
believe that many a good and thinking man, profeffing the 
• Chriftian religion, may have reafoned himfelf into Socinian- 
ifm and the docTriries connected with it* without having ever 
heard the name of Socinus, much lefs read his woti&. 
v - Verba 
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trine and leotftip* »ay fe* learnt from a, late 
I*t*Wicati«i of Mr. JUadfey '♦ He ww till the 
yew -Ytf$% vicar of C^tteifok: m. Ystkfhire, 
bi|t refigned hi* living, £*§#$? h* found th$ 
Thirty-nine Articles uf the.chjirch in which he 
was educated, not altogether conformable to 
truth,. *nd thought irinofinfiftew-wth his pon* 
Science, and she $k*»es he ewed $0 the only 
true God, to read the litwgy fll.the pftabliihed 
church, a^d particularly the A*ana0aa creed, 
before hU congregation*. ^/Vfw his refign*,- 
tion he came to ^London, where he eftabliihed 
a chapel in Effes-ftreet, in whiteb divine fer* 
vice is performed, and a Itfprg^ ufed upw 
Unitarian principles, HU bf other*ki-law, Dr. 
Difney, took afterwards the fame ftep, quitted 
the chwrph of J&ftgiand, m& fince the year 
178*, aiSifts Mr- Undf§y in hi? shape}/ Dr. 

Difney Ihcwed Kis difintereftednefs, and his 

Vtrba <u#lent ut nummi, the dottrines and opinions of S**i- 
AU* arc well known, ani whenever they are mt% with, I do 
*ot. fee any harm, nor any reflexion <»nveyed, in calling 
them Socinianifm. 

» An Hiftorfcal View of the State pf the Unitarian pp«- 
trine and Worihjp, from the Reformation jo pur Times* 
Jy Theophilu* Wndfey, A- ¥• London. 1783. &yq< 

• The Apology of Theophijus Wndfey, M. A, on ft* 
.figniag the ViSawgf of C^terick* in Yorfefcirc. JUnfeiK 

*77* 
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cpnfcienttDiis finicerity, by refignirig two Kvw 
ings which he held in.Lirrcoitifhire. The tea* 
fons for fb cfcwhg lie has likewife publiflicd hi a 
manner which docs him great cridit. lioth Mr. 
Lindfey wjA Dr* Difiiey intimate ih their piib*'' 
licirion^ relatire to die reafo&s>w1iy they left 
the Church of England, that th$y fcftdw fetfe*d f 
clergymen of that t<mimum&ii, f whofe fetttiments, ' 
in regard W the db&ri**e of the^Trinity, afe fittii^ 
tarto tbeitotoiij- b&t who ^1 continue ift the 
phwch, 'bedaufe they wm\A, If they refigned 
their livings, be deprived of their fubfiftence* 
Of thoCe,*rti0 a$ learned fetoh, prbfeflihg what is 
palled Sofciniflriiftfy were then liviftg, when Mr. 
Uhdfcy ptiblflhed Wii^FicSf^ikb, Dr. WiU 
liadi RobWtfdft^ Dr. j!*bi Dr. Wmiata Cham- 
bers^ Mf . Tyrrtofifiv Mr. Evatftfoh, Mr. Har- 
ries, artd Mr. Maty of the Britifh Miifeum, 
are meMtarred. Moft of thefe gentlemen en- 
joyed preferments iri : tfcfe Churfch of England, 
which they refigned, ©tieoiily efceejited 5 and it 
ft rather jferiS^^kibWthdt tndft ctfthemWVfc 
been members of the uhivWfity of Cambridge. 
It is underflidod that (She late Mr. Blackburn, 
archdeacon cHf Cleveland^ who is fo well inbwn 
as the celebrated auehorof the CMfiffhttal, Was 
an Unitarian ; but be did not think it neceflkiy 
S - x ' to 
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t* refign his preferments, and died hot long 
ago,: at the age of eighty. 
i It may eafily be imagined, that thofe who: 
call themfelyes Unitarians,, agree with Socinus 
in regard to the. doftriries of redemption, fatif-, 
faftion, and others that are conne&ed with 
them, though, perhaps, they do not efpoufe all 
his opinions. T.hefe do&rines, however, are 
even* in epifcopal pulpits, feldoni treated ac- : 
cofding to the orthodox fyftem? much kfs are: 
tfie controverfies mentioned which they have, 
excited. , 

The Account of r tbe Unitarians given by Mr.) 
Lindfey relates pioftly;tp thqfe of the epifcopal 
chuf^h •;. but tfopijr ntftnbcr among; f^Diffent- 
er^ isifatigrqater,. fn^'rather-iilcregfifigjthOT dU; 
miimftingj npt qt\\y in I^cmd^p^bvt \n tfo^cgun*: 
try >lfo. Many congf egatiQn^/; I bgiieye, have 
oinifters, who are; . dj{jp ipjgs of §ockmg ; but 
whether the member^ 4>f;t^r^afe^t^ fame* 
opinion, is not e^fily afcjejta'med^ jhftgpperal- 
ity, I fuppofe, ,are fl(#, i>ut j?ath& : Jp<&fted to 
Arianifm. They,h9we*£er, fa not ft^rjj to be- 
offended at the,Socjpiaj* or yni^rjao bejief of 
their jpiinifter, ifjie be^otherwife a deferving 
man, %nd a good preacher, ^hpj|eaghps^ iound. 
**mi ite^jncSf : ?>tf Jii *e Pi]Tentii>g plergy, 
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who have adopted Socman principles, enter 
much into this fubjedl in the pulpit, but rather 
follow the example of the late Dr. Lardncr, 
who, among his friends, made no fecret of his 
Socinianifm, but never mentioned any thing re- 
lating to it in his difcourfes before a congrega- 
tion. 

As to Arminianifm, I believe that the 
pumber of thofe who have adopted it in 
England is very great, particularly among 
the clergy, and not only that which is called 
Arminianifmus prior, but alfo that which goes ' 
under the denomination o£ Arminianifmus pojl 
terior* Yet, according to the difference of 
the fedts, each takes from Arminianifm what 
fuits it beft, for there are 110 particular con- 
gregations that afiume the name of Arminians* 
Mr. Wefley, as I have before obferved, choofes 
to ftyle himfelf an Arminian, but he refers to 
Arminianifm, merely the five points or articles 
that were condemned by the fynodl of Dort, 
and which were, in fad, the dodtrines of Lu- 
ther. Among the Diflenters, as well as the 
epifcopal clergy, the more enlarged Armi- 
njaqifm i$ adopted by thofe, who are neither 
decidedly orthodox, nor Socinians, nor Deifls. 
They do not think the do&rine of the Trinity 
7 aa 
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mn article of faith 7 &cf deny what is called 
iBriginti fip, add adopt meft of the Afmirdan 
opiniort^ which are condeiatroedby tfeofe, who 
think thcmfelve* cxclufively ut pofleffioa of 
the true faith, or of ctrth?49*y<* . 
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IT is to be regretted that this fe& is rather on, 
the decline. In church-hiftory very few, 
if any, I believe, Will be! found, where the pu- 
rity of morals, and that re&itude and virtue, 
which are for indifpenfably requifite to the hap- 
pinefs of human foqiety, have been (hewn more 
ffrongly and more generally, than among the 
Quakers. When I firft cafne to England, I 
entertained all the prejudices which are fo pre- 
valent againfl them among other fedts. I view- 
ed them in much the fame light with which 
they are generally regarded abroad, from igno- 
rance and pious pride, by the zealots of all the 
three religious fe<fts which are predominant in 
Germany. But how great was my furprize, 
when, after more enquiry and acquaintance, 
I found them better formed after the fpirit of 
true Chriftianiry, than thofe who make it their 
bufinefs to decry them. I by no means intend 
to pronounce a panegyric upon the Quakers j I 
do not approve many of the opinions which are 
faid to be theirs. The pretenfions to the rnov- 
Vol. II» yE e ing, 
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ing, or the impulfc of the fpirit, they fliould 
have renounced long ago j for it feems to be a 
flur upon that good fenfe which is otherwife fo 
prevalent among them* But their morals, their 
education, their early fubduing the pafiions, 
their condudt in life, their principles, and their 
manner of thinking— in fliort their moral cha- 
racter ; holy much were it to be wiflied, that it 
might become general* and be adopted by all 
feds whatever ! 

If this fedt had originated formerly among the 
ancient Greeks, and if Fox, the fhoemaker, 
had been the founder of a philofophical fedt of 
antiquity, inftead of a religious one in modern 
times, he would have acquired a great name, 
and his followers would have been deemed the. 
beft among all philofophers., Suppofing we for- 
get for a moment, that we are fpeaking of the 
Quakers, and related what follows as the tenets 
of ancient philofophers, who not only taught 
but really pradtifed them : — all men are to live 
in peace and unanimity together, which not 
only their reafon but even their feelings demand 
of them* To teach this we have no occafion to 
fupport a particularly-dreffed clafs of people, 
and feed them with the tenth of our induftry. 
Every one is to fet a good example, and to be- 
come a teacher of that virtue which promotes 

his 
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his own happinefs* and that of the community. 
What we wiih men fhould do to us, we fliould 
do even fo to them* We are to avoid thofe 
things which perplex the underftanding, and 
do not mend the heart, but produce altercation 
and ftrife ; for, as our time is fo fhort, we 
ought to make the bed ufe of it, and apply it to 
the beft purpofes, for our own happinefs and 
that of others. We are to combat and to fub* 
due our paffions early, and to acduftom our* 
felves to patience and felf-denial, for we have 
much occafion for both in the courfe of our 
lives* We are to be charitable, and to aflift, 
if we have it in our power, the infirm and the 
fieceflitous, without being forced to it by law, 
Wc are to fpeak the truth from inclination, 
fincerely at all times, without calling the Deity 
to witnefs, to remove the fufpicion of uttering 
falfehood and untruth. Men are all by nature 
equal, and pofTefled of the fame rights, and 
every one is to endeavour to do good ; nobody, 
therefore, is to opprefs another, and to encroach 
upon his rights from arrogance* Men are not 
come into the world to deftroy each other ; but 
they are to live together peaceably and with for- 
bearance, without training up a clafs of men for 
the purpofe of flaughtering others. We are to 
drefs ourfelves according to cleanlinefs and de- 
E e 2 cency; 
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cency$ but not to betray the vanity of tht 
heart, and the eraptinefs of the head, by folly 
and idle fhew. Qn the day which is weekly 
fet apart for divine worfhip, we are to aflecnblt 
with brotherly afle&ion towards each other; 
we are to colleft our tlypughtSj to meditate and 
to examiae oqx lives, aad to engage our devout 
attention in contemplating the pe* fe&ions of the 
Deity, and his kindnefe towards v&; we are to 
recnecnber our frailties and our ttanfgreffions, 
aqd being afliaroed of them, we are to renew our 
good refblutions and intentions, endeavouring 
to improve, by daily pra&ice, in virtue and i» 
true happinefs . Suppofing we met in Plutarch, 
or in Diogenes Laertius, with an account of 
philofophers who profefied not only fuch dodf- 
trines, buc pra&ifed them with unremitted 
care ; would it not be; faid, that they really de- 
ferved that name ? And this feft arofe only in 
the lad century, and continues ftill ; and their 
chief religious tenets are thofe which I have juft 
mentioned* 

It is true, that in every flock fome rotten 
fbeep are to be found; bw they are not very 
frequent among the Quakers, and when they are 
difcovered they are feparated. There -are in 
London two forts of Quakers, the dry and the 
zvety which names, I believe, are given them* by 

way 
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way of joke. The firft clafs confifts of the old, 
genuine, ferious, and ftiff Quakers ; the othfcfr 
of thofe who have laid afide a great deal of tha 
manners and formalities of the forrher, and dd 
not fcruple to adopt fome of the fafliions and 
the follies of the times and of other k&s. 
Among the formed whom I may call the ortho- 
dox Quakers, fome, however, may be found 
who are as Vain and proud of their old (imple 
drefs, with a few buttons and a few folds only * 
of their fmall buckle* and their carefully brirfh- 
ed broad-brimmed hats, as a modern macaroni 
of his modifh and fantaftical drefe. In regard 
to the other fet, it is comparatively the fame. 
It is faid, that the honeft patriarch of the,Qua- 
Iters, George Fox, was not a little proud of his 
apoftol&al habtf, which was all of leather, and 
that be was asuntoilling to touch and to pull off 
hii fldrt-eap for any body, as the prefent prim 
Quakers are to take off their hats. 

I have long obferved the moral charadter of 
the Quakers, and that which the majority of 
them maintain, appears to me to be Very com- 
mendable, and worthy of imitation. As long" 
as I have refided in London, I have never heard 
©f one inlfance wherein a Quaker, as a criminal^ 
was condemned to death, or to fuffer corporeal 
puniihmem ; nay, even at tfc* Old Bailey, rf&t 
E e 3 pne a 
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one, fo far as I know, has been arraigned with* 
in thefe twenty years \ Suicide, which is fo 
common among the Englifh, has not been com* 
nlitted by a Quaker, whilft I was in England ; 
at leaft I never heard of any inftance of the kind, 
Quakers are liable to all human frailties and 
tranfgreffions as well as other men j violations 
of the matrimonial vow, negleft of chaftity, 
felfiihnefs, itubbornnefs, and other faults will 
take place among them -, but I am confident, 
that they are by no means fo frequent as among 
Other fe&s. The Quakers maintain their own 
pooiy apd no beggars are to be found of their 
community ; they do not fend them to the pa- 
rifh, or the workhoufe, to which they muft'pay 
according to law, but they fupport them by 
their own voluntary contributions. Quarrels 
and difputes are not frequent among them, and 
whoever, pot beiqg of their feft, enters with 
warmth into a difpute with them, generally 
gets the worfe, particularly on becoming ani- 
mated ; for the Quaker has a great advantage 
from his qoojnefs, and by having learnt to keep 
his temper. No fwearing or curling is heard 

* It was mentioned in April* 1786, in the public papers, 
tkat a poor wretch, faid to be a Quaker, had been condemn- 
ed at the Qhefter affixes, forpoifoning his wife.; but it was 
feon after publicly denied that he was of that fed. 

»mong 
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among, them • they do not make oath, but only 
affirm, which in law, except in criminal cafes; 
ftands as good as a folemrt*oath. Many a cul- 
prit has by this means faved his life ; for if a 
Quaker happens to be the chief evidence, and 
refufes the oath, the delinquent gets clear, 
though it be ever fo evident that he is guilty. 

That there are no particular teachers among 
the Quakers, who are paid by the community, 
refembling the clergy of other fefts, Lneed not 
mention ; but there are fome, who, without fee 
or falary, as more able fpeakers than others, will 
hold forth in their meetings, and, therefore, re- 
femble a kind of preachers. Thus* fome years 
ago, the brother of the late Dr. Fottergill, was, 
regarded as an eminent preacher among the 
Quakers. Many of their meetings are held 
without fpeaking, and fuch filent meetings, as 
they are called, are mod frequent. Sometimes 
a few words only are fpoken, and it is feldom 
that any body entertains the congregation lon- 
ger than five minutes, or, at the utmoft; fif* 
teen ; and what is then faid, is delivered in fo- 
llow a manner, that there is a pretty long paufe; 
between every word which is pronounced. It 
happens likewife that a man or a woman rifesi 
as if going to fpeak, but on fecond confidera- 
tion fits down again, without' uttering a fyllablei 

E e 4 Thofe 
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Tbofewho are in e*pe$*tion, that ?k« fpifit 
will move them for fpeaking, will now and then 
ieat themfelve$ on a place which is peculiarly 
deigned for the fpeakers. 

In the month of May, $o\*t Whitfuntide, 
Quaker, from all p*rts of \h# world, wh^re 
they are to be found, refojt tQ t^padon, and i* 
is then, th« the bcft opportune* offer, for 
JneawgiQi«e fpeeche$ in their Hieetings. In 
London, ; W^ftniinJft^r, a^d Sou*W«k, as J 
have been informed, are ataut &* Quaker 
meetings, formerly there were roore^ by? the 
fe^t rather decreafing, (q^q naeetingohoufe* 
have qeafed, and fojrap h^v^ been united with 
pthers. In the ?ojuntry, altppft in every town^ 
QuakerrRieetings are to be found, which did 
jinguiih tbenriifclves by,tljeir (implipity and theit 
peatnefs within. Nothing but feats and benches 
are to be feen x which are painted in Rich colours 
?s the Quakers, generally chopfe for their clothes* 
N$ altars, no com^unipn-tabjes^no baptifteries, 
no ornaments, no prayer or hyrqn-rbooks are to 
be feen, for they dp without thefe things, being 
chiefly fatisfied with fil^ut devotion. 

Marriages are epnfilyjded among them in the 
moft fimple manner. After an enquiry has 
been ncvade, iphethe* no impediments are to be 
fiwjtf, tp prevent ta#p pepple from marrying, 

they 
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they toee* at an appointed time in their mcet- 
ing-houfes, where the bridegroom declares be- 
fore the congregation, that he will take the 
womw prefent for his wife, and be faithful to 
her* which declaration is likewife made on the 
fide of the bride. They fign afterwards their 
names in a bo$k kept for that purpofe, and; at 
magyof thpfe prefix a* chQofe to do it, add 
their names as witneffe*. Sometimes an elderly 
Quaker will make a prayer on the oc^aGon, or 
give an exhortation tQ the married couple* hut 
it is neither very common nor requisite ; every 
thing is d<xne without ceremony, and 90 ckrir* 
cal fees of any kind are demanded or paid* 
From this it may eafily b^ fuppofed, that na 
divorces between Quakers can take place in an 
eecle§aftical court of the eftablifhed church, 
as their clergy has nothing to do with Quake* 
marriages; whatever, therefore, of this kin4 
happens among parties of this fed, muft be 
do^e by voluntary feparation on both fides. 
But* if fuch kind of divorce is agreed upon* 
among themfelves, the parties thus feparatedj 
are not permitted to marry again during the 
life of either ;' for Quaker marriages are, in the 
eye of the English Uw, as valid/ as if they 
wef e setehrated in a pajriJh churchy 

The 
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The burials among the Quakers are without 
the leaft fhew or pomp. They carry their dead 
to the grave without ceremony. Their bury- 
ing-places are without tomb-ftones, or monu- 
ments with oftentatious infcriptions, not always 
conformable to truth $ for the honefty, as well 
as the mpdefty of the Quakers, does not admit 
of fuch things. Neither do they go into 
mourning for deceafed relations, being, in this 
refpedfc, too deficient in pride and hypocrify. 

The Quakers educate their children for trade, 
or other ufcful profeflions. To train them for 
preachers, lawyers, or foldiers, is out of the 
queftion with them. The medical art is the 
only one of what are called the liberal profef- 
lions, which is purfued by fome of them, and 
though they are againft all titles, that of a doc- 
tor in phy fie is the only one which they admit. To 
ftudy this falutary art, and to take the acade- 
mical degree, they generally go to a Dutch 
univerfity. During my refidence in London, 
fome eminent phyficians have been Quakers. 

That ftiffhefs and formality which are rather 
too common among this fed:, have frequently 
been made a topic of ridicule ; and, perhaps* 
not without fome reafon. But this very affec- 
tation, as it is called, has tended to preferve 

6 them 
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them agajnft being contaminated by the world, 
if I jnay thus exprefs myfelf 5 and, in propor* 
tion as this ftiffnefs wears off, as it begins to 
do, the fe& itfelf will more decreafe. It may, 
however, be faid in excufe of that referred- 
nefs of character fo confpicuous among the 
Quakers, that hypocrify and affe&ation have 
not fo great a fhare in it as is fuppofed by many. 
Their manner of educating their children, con-r 
tributes much towards that difpofition of cha- 
racter, which inclines to ferioufnefs, referved- 
nefs, and formality. There are among other 
fcdts, many, who, on account of their .digni- 
ties, their drefs, or rank in fociety, adopt an 
air of gravity and ferioufnefs, which is fre- 
quently the offspring of pride and hypocrify. 
They come under that defcription of Ju- 
venal, 

f • , Curios fimulant et Bacchanalia vivunt, ' 

which, I believe, can feldom be applied to the 
Quakers. They have, however, feveral Angu- 
larities about them which deferve cenfure, and 
the mildeft denomination that can be given' 
them is that of real affeftation. Thus, for 
inftance, they will not call a church a church, 
but a fteeple-houfe j they rejedt the common 
and in general adopted names of the months in 
the year, and the days in the week, calling 

them 
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them rather the firft or the fecond months or 
the firft or fecond day of the Week, &c. In 
their flow and folemn manner of fpeaking, 
Something affe&ed likewife appears ; but I am 
doubtful whether it can be claffed among their 
faults. If in our education we followed the 
example of the Quakers, and were ftri&ly 
kept to fpeak (lowly, and to utter our thoughts 
deliberately like them, there is no doubt but 
peace in fociety, and tranquillity of mind 
within us, would be infinitely better kept than 
is now the cafe. 

it is faid, that the number of Quakers in 
England, at prefent, amounts to between fixty 
and feventy thoufand ; but I do not know whe- 
ther this calculation can be depended upon. 
Thefe people fupport themfeWes by induftry, 
and following fome profeflion or trade, by 
which many acquire riches. 

The Quaker*, canfidcred as a fociety, hare 
cftabhftied the bed regulations among them- 
Selves* Their religious concerns are, without 
canonical law, without ecclefiaftical courts and 
co* fi (lories, taken care of in a more regular* 
equitable, and peaceable maimer than in thofe 
countries, where the honour of the Deity and 
the purity of religion, together with the falva* 
tion of fouls, is intruded to high tribunals* 

and 
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and tremendous inquifitorial courts, whofo 
members are amply paid, and do not lire in the 
pra&ice of abftinence and felf-denial. The 
meetings of the Quakers, for regulating the 
concerns of their fociety, are various. Some 
arc weekly, others monthly, and others quar- 
terly. That which is kept annually in Lon* 
don, in the month of May, as 1 have already 
mentioned, might be called the grand fynod of 
the Quakers* They then aflemble from all 
parts of the world where members of this fe& 
are fettled. A letter, 'concerning the ftate of 
the whole community for the year paft, is then 
published by the fynod, written in a firnple un- 
adorned ftyle, which carries a kind of intrin- 
fie evidence of truth along with it, and, on ac- 
count of its neatneis, is generally inferted in 
the public Newfpapers, by their editors. Their 
fufferings, by which they mean the tithes, and 
feme other taxes, which they are very unwilling 
to pay, are particularly noticed in this epiftle. 
Many Quaker- fchook are eftablifhed in Lon- 
don as well as in the country. The boys in 
them are not fo educated as to lead them to be 
proud of erudition, nor the girls to excel in 
modifli follies. They are taught reading, writ- 
ing, fome arithmetic, cleanMnefs, decency, to 
controul their paflions, to be filent, and rn 

fhort 
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ihort all thofe virtues which promote the hap* 
pinefs of life, and render them ufeful members 
in fociety. Singing, catechizing, long prayers^ 
and fuch other things, as are the occupa- 
tions in which children in other fchools are em- 
ployed, are, as may eafily be imagined, not 
common in thofe of the Quakers. Yet thefe 
two kinds of fchools, when compared to each 
other, make & lingular contraft; for, whoever 
obferves the children in the common fchools 
in England* might be inclined to think, that 
the generality of them never pjayed or received 
any inftruftion in religion ; when, on the other 
fide, the quiet and regular conduft of thofe in 
Quaker-fchools, has the appearance as if their 
occupations were nothing but faying their pray- 
ers, and learning as well as pra&ifing a ftrift 
and orthodox catechifm. The faying of Seneca, • 
Brevis via per exempla, longa per pracepta, is in 
this inftance very vifible. The fchool-mafters 
and fchool-miftreffes among the Quakers, to- 
gether with the parents, recommend by their 
example, what they teach them as dodtrines' . 
and rules of conduit. At Ackworth the Quak- 
ers have a very refpe&able fchool, which the 
late Dr. Fothergill has remembered in his laft 
will, by confiderable legacies. The buildings ? 
are neat and very convenient. About 200 boys 

and 
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and 140 girls are educated there, under the 
care of five fchool-mafters, and three fchool- 
miftreffes, who are fubjedfc to an overfeer. Be- 
lides the number of children above mentioned, 
others of opulent Quakers are educated in this 
fchool at the expence of their parents. 

At Clerkenwell in London, the Quakers have 
a well regulated fchool and workhoufe. Cha- 
ritable inftitutions of the fame kind, belonging 
alfo to this fedt, are tQ be found in other parts 
of England. 
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THE queftion, whether the inteifcft of 
the Roman Catholics is rifing or fink- 
ing is very differently decided.* Some, from 
motives of fear and felfiflinefs, have repfefented 
it as dangeroufly increafing ; others, who fcctn 
to be better informed, declare it to be decay- 
ing. The principal of thefe reafons are, frfi % 
becaufe feveral Englifti noblemen, and others 
of rank and fortune, whofe anceftors were of 
the Romifti perfuafion, have, from motives of 
temporal interefts, which may be derivd from 
the emoluments and honours to be enjoyed by 
conforming to the eftabliftied church, or from 
con virion, left the religion of their forefathers, 
and turned Proteftants j by which means many 
of thofe who were conne&ed with, or depend- 
ed on them, have followed their example. &- 
fondly, becaufe the Roman Catholics, as well 
as the Proteftants, grow more and more indif- 
ferent about matters of religion. 

As far as I am acquainted with the chara&er 

of the Englifh Roman Catholics, the generality 
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Cif them srre.qulet, peaceable, and induftrious 
people, who, as good citizens, are intitled to all 
the jfrrote&iori of government. It was, there- 
fore, £erfe&ly agreeable to -humanity and jirf- 
lice, that certain hard and ftvere laws, which 
were formerly made againft them, have been 
repealed^by later a&S of parliament; 

It is vcf y trfcd, that within thefc forty years, 
none of thfcnr have been put in force ,- fcnac 
k was owfag to mere connivance, and every 
evil-minded perfon might have turned informer 
againfft'therii, in which cafe, <thofe laws' 'and pe- 
iteltfefriwfoft have been p*K in execution. For 
this reafon, fevcrai lords and other gentlemen 
of rank and fortune/ tfho profefs the Catholic 
religion, prefettted, in 1-778,- an addrefs to the 
king, in which they returned thanks for that 
indulgence hitherto fhewn to them, and recom- 
mended themfelves, and their Englifh Roman 
Catholic bfethrefc, to the wifdom and farther 
kmdaefs of government. A few weeks after 
this* fir George Savlle made a motion in the 
houtfe of commons, that feveral fevere laws, 
made in the reign of king William, againft the 
Roman Catholics, might be repealed. This 
,was granted,* but Mr. Fox's motion, to free 
them from payifog a double land-tax, did not 

Voir. II. F f fuc- 
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fuccecd. The common people, however, no 
doubt at the inftigation of fome who wanted to 
perfuade them that an unlimited toleration was 
to be granted to the Roman Catholics, fliewcd 
a difcontent, which firft broke out in Scotland, 
by difturbances and outrages committed againft 
them. A new-built Roman Catholic chapel at 
Edinburgh was fet on fire in the year 1779, 
and feveral houies of inhabitants, who were of 
that perfuafion, fhared the fame fate. As a 
beginning of fuch popular tumults was thus 
made in Scotland, it propagated itfelf, under 
the aufpices of lord George Gordon, into Eng- 
land the following year, when the ever-memor- 
able riots happened in London, to which I my- 
felf was a witnefs. But as thefe things are fo 
recent in memory, I forbear giving here an ac- 
count of them, and content my felf with ob- 
ferving only v that certainly no premeditated plan 
was previoufly formed by the rioters, though 
this was fuppofed, even by fome who were 
then iathe adminiftration of government. Lord 
George Gordon himfelf, I am convinced, when 
he began to aflemble the mob, never dreamed 
that matters would be carried to fuch a height; 
nor was there the leaft foundation for a rumour, 
wjiich then prevailed, that it was well known 

long 
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long before at Paris, and even at Philadel- 
phia, that fuch things were to happen in 
England. The French grand fleet was at 
that time actually on the Britiih coaft, and 
had the commanders of it been in poffeflion of 
the leaft previous intelligence of thefe tumults, 
which produced fo much confternation, they 
might have turned itigreatly to their advantage ; 
for all London* and the then miniftry itfelf, 
were in fuch a panic, as I have never before 
feen in my life, and hope I never fhall be wit- 
nefs to again. If government had not flighted 
lord George Gordon's advertifement to affemble 
fuch a multitude* or even* when it was aflem- 
bled, had immediately fhewn proper exertion and 
fpirit againft the rioters, one troop of dragoons 
might have difperfed the whole mob, which 
confifted moftly of apprentices and other boys, 
and the tumults would have been quieted the 
inftant they began, before they rofe to fuch 
a height, and did fo mbch mifchief. How- 
ever, after public peace and tranquility were 
reftored, lord George Gordon's intention, and 
that of his mob, to infringe upon the laws of 
religious toleration, did not, for the honour of 
the times and the country, fuccecd ; and the 
Roman Catholics have fince remained unmo* 
lefted. 

F f a About 
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About that, time a well- written pamphlet* 
made its appearance, which gives the beft ac- 
count of the prefent ftate of the Catholics in 
England. The author himfelf is, as he fays, 
an Englifh Catholic, educated in. an Englifh 
college abroad, and he writes as a man of can- 
dour and of a liberal' mind. According to his 
Teprefcntation, by an arrangement which took 
place in tht reign of James II. England was 
divided into four diftri&s, and a bifhop was 
appointed to prefide over each. A falary of a 
thoufand pounds per annum was fettled on every 
one of them, payable at the exchequer ; which, 
however, continued only till the Revolution, 
when they were reduced to the neceffity of fup- 
porting themfelves, and one hundred pounds per 
annum, is, at prefent, more than equal to the 
revenue of their epifcopal fee. This number 
of bifhopshas hitherto continued, and as they 
have no place of refidence allotted, each of 
them chufes his own place to live, and in as 
centrical and convenient a fituation as poffible. 
Their office is to attend the fmall concerns of 
their refpe&ive dHtridh ; to adminifter confir- 
mation, ^nd provide the different congregations 

* The State and Behaviour of Englifh Catholics, from 
the Reformation to the Year 1780; with a View of their 
prefent Number, Wealth, Character} &c. London, 1780. 
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with priefts from abroad $ for they do not or- % 
dain any in England from political reafons. 

The number of priefts which were employed,, 
at the time when the pamphlet was written, 
amounted to about 360. The northern dif- 
tri<ft, which takes in the counties of Northum- 
berland, Cumberland, Weftmoreland, Dur- 
ham, York, Lancafter and Chefter, contains 
the greatcft number of priefts and catholics, of 
which the former were 1 67% Some of them, 
however, are only chaplains to private gentle- 
men, where there are no congregations The 
weftern diftrid, comprehends the weftern coun- 
ties and Wales. The catholics being there not 
numerous, have only 44 priefts. The London 
diftridt comprehends nine counties towards the 
eaft and fouth. It has 58 priefts, and the ca- 
tholic intereft is declining there very fafL The 
midland diftridt contains the counties which are 
fituated in the middle of the kingdom, and has, 
comparatively fpeaking, the greateft number of 
Catholics, though there were forty years ago a 
-third more than now. At prefent they are cal- 
culated at 8,460, which are under the care of 90 
priefts. It appears from* the foregoing, that the 
number of the latter, in all the diftridts toge- 
ther, does not much exceed 35c. Some of 
them are chaplains in gentlemen's families, and 

F f 3 have 
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have the care of the little congregations around 
them ; others refide in towns, or in fome coun- 
try places, where funds have been fettled for 
their fupport* The chapels are in their own 
houfes. Twenty pounds per annum is thought 
a very handfome falary for a gentleman's 
chaplain ; and if the rural curate has twenty 
more to keep himfelf, his horfe, and his fer- 
vant, it will be faid that he is well provided. 
Some of the manufacturing and trading towns, 
as Norwich, Manchefter, Liverpool, Wolver* 
hampton, and Newcaftle-upon-Tyne, have cha^ 
pels, which are rather crowded. 

The whole number of Catholics in England 
at prefent does no£ exceed 60,000. Among 
them are counted the following fix lords : the 
earl of Shrewsbury, lord Stourton, lord Petre, 
lord Arundel, lord Dormer, and lord Clifford. 
Lord Surry, now duke of Norfolk, and lord 
Teynham, have conformed within my time. 
There were nineteen Catholic baronets a few 
years ago, but fome haVe lately turned Pro- 
teftants alfo. Of efquires and gentlemen there 
tnay be about 150, but the greater part of 
them have no more than a thoufand pounds 
per annum in landed property. The eldeft 
fons of the Catholic gentry do not engage in 
trade, aftd the younger ones either remaia 

among 
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among their relations and friends, or engage 
in the fervice of Tome foreign prince; few 
take to the profeflion of medicine, or that of 
the law. 

As to the Catholic fchools, there are but 
three of any note in England. One is in 
Hertfordshire, one near Birmingham, and a 
third near Wolverhampton in Staffbrdfhire. 
The latter is by far the molt numerous ; for the 
two others have generally no more than twenty 
or thirty boys, of the age of twelve or four- 
teen. 

In foreign countries, the Englifh Catholics 
have feveral colleges, monafteries, and nun- 
neries. The college at Douay is the moft con* 
GderaMe, and that of the Jefuits at St, Omer's 
is united with it, fince the annihilation of that 
order. This college of the Jefuits was the 
moft celebrated in its time, as a great fchool 
for claffic?l improvements, and the Englifh 
Catholics were fupplied from thence with many 
ecxlefiaftics. On their being obliged to quit 
France, they ere&ed an academy at Liege, 
which is at prefent in great eftimation, and the 
richer Englilh Catholics fend their children 
thither for education. There are, befides, 
Englifh colleges at Paris, at Rome, at Lifbon, 
and at Valledolid, in Spain. Many Englifh 

F f \ monaf- 
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monasteries of the Framcifcad, Dominican, and 
Benedi&we order, are to be ta£t wi*h *br0*d ; 
*&d &c Lamfpringe, in Lower Saxony, I havs 
feen a fine Englifti Benedidtine monaftery, 
where the monks ftnd themfelves vetfy oomfort- 
ably fituated. No kfs than twenty-one Eng- 
Uft fnannexies are reckoned abroad, which ar<* 
PH*ftiy in France and in the Low Countries. 

In Ireland the Rom^n Catholics are very nu- 
merous ; fo much that the proportion between 
Proteftants and Catholics is faid to be one to 
five A few years ago, a fcheme was in agi- 
tationj to ei^d at Carlo w, in Ireland, a Catholic 
college, for educating youths of the RomUh 
perfuafioia, to prevent their money being fpent 
in foreign countries j but I have not heard that 
it has fucceeded. 
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THIS fe&, which had its origin in Ger- 
many, is known among us under the 
denomination of Herrnkuthtrs* In England 
they are called Moravians ; but they themfelves 
prefer the name of Moravian or United Brethren. 
s According to the defign of this work, I am to 
confine myfelf merely to their ftate in England, 
without retrofpeft to that in other countries, 
Mr. la Trobe, minifter of the Moravian cha- 
pel in Fetter lane, who died not long ago, has 
tranflated from the German, a little work *, 
relative to this fubjedt, written by Mr. Span- 
genberg, who not only as a Moravian bifhop, 
could give the beft account pf his fed:, but may 
be fuppofed to have really done fo, from the 
character which he bears, even among other 
feds in Germany, as a man of probity. 

3 A Concsfe Historical Account of the prefent Confuta- 
tion of the Unitas Fratrum, or Unity of the Evangelical 
Brethren, who adhere to the Auguftan Confeflion. 'trans- 
lated from the German, with a Preface, by the rev. B. la 
Trobe, I^ondon 1775, 8vo t 
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When count Zinzendorff, the founder of 
this fed:, endeavoured to eftablifh it in Eng- 
land, he met at firft with confiderable fuccefs. 
He found friends not only among the lower 
clafs of people, but alfo among the great; 
nay, even among the epifcopal and diflenting 
clergy, Unluckily, however, for the count, a 
Mr. Rimius, a native of f Germany, who re- 
fided in England, thought proper to tranflate 
and give extra&s in Engiifh, from German 
publications, againft the Moravians, and ac- 
companied them with tranflations of fome of 
their hymns. The effefts which this publica- 
tion produced, were very mortifying to the 
count. All his expeditions, and his great 
hopes of the fuccefs with which, as he ima- 
gined, he fhould meet in Great Britain, ap- 
peared at once highly precarious ; and there is 
no doubt, but that the publication of Rimius 
, gave a mortal blow to Moravianifai in Eng- 
land. 

The Methodifts and the Moravians were moft 
intimate friends in the beginning. They erect- 
ed in 1738, a chapel in Fetter-lane, which 
was to be common to both. John Wefley, 
who had got acquainted with fome Moravians, 
who were in the fame fhip that carried him to 
America, fhewed a great prediledtion for tfyenj. 

How- 
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However, difputcs and quarrels foon taking 
place between both parties, prognofticated that 
this friendfhip would not be of a long duration. 
Count Zinzendorff came over to England him- 
felf, in 1741, and he foon fell out with Mr. 
Wefley. The Methodifts and the Moravians 
now feparated ; the latter keeping the chapel 
in Fetter-lane, and the other eredting a taber- 
nacle in Moorfields, under Mr. Wefley, who 
(hewed himfelf, from that time, a warm adver- 
fary of the Moravians. If it were not a fad: 
which hiftory CQnfirms in fo many inftances, 
that two people, who both inftigated by ambi- 
tion, want to be the head of a party, will ne- 
ver agree, it would appear rather Angular that 
Methodifm and Moravianifm, which both, in 
their leading features, are fo much alike, could 
not unite and agree in harmony for their com- 
mon fuccefs and profperity. It might have 
been fuppofed, that this could have been done 
with the greater eafe, as both parties pretend 
that they, by no means, want to form a diftind: 
fed, but wifh to be incorporated into others, 
and fubfift among them. 

The Moravians, or, as they rather choofe to 

call themfclves, the United Brethren, are not 

numerous in England, and their congregations 

arebutfmall, Byt, they ought, *s they fay, 

• . accord- 
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according to their couftitution, to be fa> The 
brethren, as they exprefs themfelves, are feat- 
tered over the whole globe, and make altoge- 
ther but one congregation* 

It appears from the above mentioned account 
of Mr. 3pangenberg, that their prefent ftate 
in England is the following; for in all Scotland 
no Moravians are to be found, except a few in 
i\ir. In London they have the qhapel in Fet- 
ter-lane, as I have mentioned before, to them- 
felves, fince the year 1742.. There was for- 
merly preaching every Sunday in German as 
well as in Engliih; but now the former is 
dropped, and the whole fertice is in the latter 
lapguage ohiy. At Chelfea they have a chapel 
likewife, with a burying-ground ; but the great 
houfe, which they poffefied there,, was difpof- 
ed of feveral years ago. Befides thefe they 
have in England feveral chapels and congre- 
gation places, as they call them 4 . One of the 
principal is at Fulneck in Yorkihire, where 
they have a congregation-houfe, in which is 
the chapel. There are alfo houfes for the fm- 
gle brethren,, fingle lifters, and widows, with 
(economies or fchools, in which the ehikken 
of labourers, who cannot take proper care of 
them, are educated. At Bedford, Northamp- 

♦ Coa^ife Historical Account, &c, p. it— 14. 
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ton, Oekbrook in Derbylhire, at Pudfey near 
Leeds, at Wyke not far from Halifax, at 
Thirfield in the neighbourhood of Wakefield, 
at Little Gumcrfall, at Leominftcr in Hereford* 
ihir^, at HaverfordWeft in Pembrokelbire, at 
Tetherton in Wihfhire, at Apperly in Glou- 
cefterfhire, at Froome in Somerfetlhire, are 
Moravian chapels, congregations and focieties* 
In fome principal cities and towns, fuch at 
Bath, Briftol and Plymouth, they have the 
fame. From the chapel at Briftol depends an* 
other at Kmgfwood ; and at Duckenfield tit 
Chefliire, they have a considerable eftablifh- 
metit, a new chapel, two choir-rhoufes, one 
for fingle brethren, and one for fingle fitters. 
A lately-eretted chapfel at Bullockfmithy, two 
miles from Stockport, is provided with preach- 
ers from Duckenfield. 

Thefe preachers are from different nations, 
Dutch, Svvifs, Germans, Danes, and I' have 
reafon to fuppofe, that only a few Englifh and 
a few Irifti arc to be found among them, though 
the foreigners preach, as I have been told, all 
in Engltfh, as well as they are able. The Mo- 
ravians have a bifhop who fuperintends their 
feft in England, The laft was Dr. Wilfon bi- 
Ihop of Sodor and Man, whom they had chofen 
for their bifhop alfo, and which office he accept- 
ed. 
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cd. Who fucceeded him, after his death, t 
have not been able to learn, 

The Moravians are generally induftrjous 
people, but they do not fo much keep together 
in England in communities among themfelyes, 
as they generally do in Germany. They carry 
on different trades to which they have been 
brought up, or which- they have learned; they 
employ themfelves in manufactures, and en* 
deavour to earn their bread in the beft manner 
they can. The idea which has prevailed, of 
their having a community of goods, is, at Jeaft 
at prefent, unfounded. Every one is matter of 
his own property, and if he has any to difpofc 
.of, he does it as he thinks proper. 

The heavy accufations of great immorality 
which this fed: was formerly loaded with, have 
much fubfided, and they bear, at prefent, 
wherever they are fettled, the chara&er of a 
fober, induftrious fet of people, who refrain 
from luxury and immorality. As for their fpe- 
culative doctrines, I believe many of them to 
be inconfiftent with common fenfe, and tainted 
with fanaticifm ; but thofe hymns,, which for- 
merly gave fo much offence, and were thought 
fo be compofitions in the Fefcennine tafte, have 
been fet afide and difufed 5 . 

s Conrifit Hiftorical Account, p, 62. 
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IT feems to be rather improbable, that there 
(hould have been no Jews in England be- 
fore William the Conqueror, as has been af- 
ferted by fome* Perhaps they never enjoyed 
fo many privileges before, when compared with 
thofe, which were granted them by the fove- 
reigns of the Norman line. They had not 
only permiffion to build a fynagogue in Lou- 
don, but had even an Alabarcba f or a fupremc 
magistrate of their own, by whom they were 
governed and judged according to their law, 
who went, in England, by the name of Epifcopus 
Judaorum*. They were, however, much drf- > 
liked by the nation in general for their ufury, 
their clipping the coin, and for other reafons. 
This averfion and animofity broke out after- 
wards in horrid perfecutions, of which parti- 
cularly two, that under Richard I. about the 
year 1189, and that under Edward I. in 1290, 
bear marks of much cruelty. In the laft 
mentioned year, they were obliged to quit the 

• See Prideaux's Connexion, &c. vol* iii. p. 559. note <w. 
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ifland entirely, and it is fuppofed that then 
above 15,000 emigrated *. Under Cromwell 
they made an attempt, to eftablilh themfelves 
in England again, and offered a confiderable 
fum of money to the protestor to obtain his 
leave ; but, though he was, perhaps, inclined to 
doib, finding that the nation was againft k, 
he gave it up. Under Charles II. feveral Jews 
fettled in the kingdom, without any permiffion, 
and finding that they were connived at, and 
met with indulgence, others did the fame. 
From that time the Jews' have enjoyed &H li- 
berty of eonfeierice in England, though they 
are not included in the Toleratkm-Aft. Nay, 
in 17.5a, it ifrent fo far, that, in hopes of draw- 
ing many rich Jews from Portugal into the 
kingdom, leave was given, by an aft of par- 
liament, for their obtaining naturalization like 
other foreigners. Such violent oppofition, 
however, was made to this aft, that the year 
following it was repealed. 

The number of jews in England, Women 
and children included, amount to no more than 
about 1 2,000. Of thefe, 1 1,000 refide in Lon- 
don, and the remaining 1000 in other towns, 

7 Dr. Tavey, in his Anglia Judaica, &c. gives a» ample 
account of the fate of the Jews in England, and to him L 
jefer thofe who wifh to be more particularly informed. 
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particularly Falmouth, Plymouth, Pof tfntouth, 
Exeter, Chatham, and Liverpool* In moft of 
thefe places they have fyrtagogues, or at lead a 
large room, where they affemble for divine 
ferviee. The Jews in London may be divided 
into two claffesy the German and the Portuguefe 
Jews, of which the latter is by far the fmalleft. 
In the former elafs are included all thofe who 
come from the Netherlands, Germany, Poland, 
and from the North. The Portuguefe, whofe 
riumber may be about 4000, confift of fuch as 
come from Portugal, Spain^ Italy, France^ , 
Barbaty, and the Levant. That thoufahd, wha 
live in other Englifh towns, is made up by Ger- 
man Jews only, for the Portuguefe are not fond 
of leaving the metropolis. 

Thefe latter have but one fynagogue in Lo»- 
don, in Hen*age4ane, near St. Maty- Axe* 
which has a rabbi, and an alflftant rabbi. Bc- 
fides, the Portuguefe Jews have a kind of aca- 
demy or college, in which about twenty young 
, ftudents are inftru&ed m rabbinical learning. 
The rabbi of the fynagogue is the head of this 
college, and has feveral under-mafters co affift 
him. I have reafon to think, that among the 
Portuguefe Jews, tnore learning is to be found 
than among the others. Even the pronuncia- 
tion of the Hebrew, in the Portuguefe fyna* 
Vol. II. G g gogues, 
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goguesj is, at leaft, in my ears, more pkafing 
than that in (he German, though I am myfelf 
accuftomed to the latter. Comparatively fpeak* 
ing, the moral character and the manners of 
the Portuguese, are much fuperior to thofe of the 
German Jews ; they are richer and more fond 
of cleaniinefs than the latter ; thefe wear their 
beards, which the others do not, who there* 
fore have not fo much of that Jewifh appear- 
ance, which otherwife is fo eafily obferved. 
The Fortuguefe take care to maintain their 
poor ; and though the German Jews like- 
wife make fome provifion for their's* yet fomc 
of them, particularly Jeweffes^ are frequently 
fcen begging in the ftreets* 

They have three fynagogues in London. 
One is in Duke's-place near Aidg^te ; the fe- 
eond in Church-row, Fenchurch-ftreet ; aqd 
the third ir\ Leadenhall-ftreeu The German 
Jews, as well as the Portuguefe, are all Rab- 
binifts, who receive the Talmud, and no Ka- 
raites are to be fouud in England. 

The Jews here fupport themfelves by fbrae 
fort of traffic, as they do in all other countries, 
though they have people of almoft every pro- 
feffion among them. The German Jews of th^ 
better clafs are much engaged in negotiating 
bills of exchange^ and thofe of the poorer wan* 
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def through the (ireets of London, which they 
fell with their hoife in calling for old clothes, 
Which they buy up, and moftly fend abroad. 

The praife ^hich is due to the generality of 
the Portuguefe, relative to their manners and 
morals, cannot be bellowed upon the majority 
of the German Jews. They are great (Ticklers 
for their old tenets and ufages ; but they allow 
themfelves gfeat liberties in regard to their mo- 
rals. I believe few burglaries, robberies, and 
falfe coinages are committed, in which fonie 
of them are not, in one fhape or other, con- 
cerned. They fteal not only themfelves, but 
aflift Ghriftian thieves by receiving their ftolen 
goods, and buying them at a very reafonable 
price. In Duke's-place, where hardly any but 
Jews live, during the whole night furnaces are 
t eady to melt the ftolen filver and gold as foon 
as the thieves bring it> that it may be rendered 
indiftinguifliable before day-light. 

At Mile-End^ they have two confiderable bu* 
fytng-grounds, where fome poor Jewifh fami- 
lies live that have the care of them. I remem- 
ber that a rich Jew, fome years ago, made a 
pilgrimage to the Holy-Land, and returned 
#rom thence with large boxes full of holy earth 
fto&i Jerufalem. He ordered in his will, that 

G g a His 
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his grave fhould be well-lined with this fupe- 
fior clay, and the reft be thrown upon his cof- 
fin, to prevent its being touched by Englifh 
earth. He believed that thus interred, he 
fhould be the more certain of being received 
into Abraham's bofom* 
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ATHEISTS, SCEPTICS, IN- 
DIFFERENTISTS, DEISTS. 



IT is hardly to be credited, that there ever 
were men who, in the full ufe of their 
fenfes, and their rational faculties, fhould fe- 
rioufly have denied a firft caufe which gave ex- 
istence to all things. When Diagoras of Me- 
los, whom antiquity has ftigmatized with- the 
name of Atheift, denied the exigence of their 
gods, becaufe they did not punifh a perjured 
fellow who had robbed him of fome infignifi- 
cant poems in praifc of Apollo, he might be 
deemed for this a fool, but not an atheift from 
conviction. When the parliament of Tou- 
loufe -pronounced a. fentence upon Vanini, at 
which humanity ihudders, notwithftanding he 
had proved, in a ftrong and moving manner, to 
his judges, the exiftence of a Deity from a 
ftraw which he had picked up at the bar be- 
fore them, it is no wonder, that after he had 
< heard it, he fhould talk like a man bereft of 
his fenfes. But this does not prove that he died 
a convinced atheift. Indeed much may be faid 

G g 3 in 
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in juftification of human reafon, when it i$ 
degraded by thofe, who are marked in the an- 
'nals of mankind with the denomination of 
Atheifts. A man who makes proper ufe of 
his found fenfes, muft £afily obferve the hand 
of an omnipotent and all-wife Being, when he 
contemplates with any attention the world* and 
the works Qf which it confifts. The Englifli 
generally make ufe of their reafon, and 1^ there- 
fore, am inclined to think, . that there are but 
few, who pretend to be in their fenfes, and yef 
afcribe the .exiftence o£ the univerfe to mere 
accident. Indeed, I originally fuppofed, that 
there were no profeffed Atheifts -in England ; bu* 
this opinion I muft retrad, fincsa-Mr.tW.il- 
liam Hammon, of Liverpool, has publicly 
declared himfelf to be one 8 . Whether by 
found reafoning he came fo far as to deny a firft 
caufe of all things, which is commonly-called 
Deity, I much doubt; for his declaring pub- 
licly, upon his honour^ that he is a proper 

1 Mr. William Hammon fays : €i Whereas fome have 
<* doubted, whether there ever was fuch a thing as a prbper 
" Atheift ; to put that out of all manner of doubt, I do- de- 
" clare, that, qpon my honour, I am one. Be it therefore 
" remembered, that in London, in the kingdom of England, 
" in the year of our Lord 1781, a man has publicly declared 
"himfelf an Atheift" Dr. Prustljey's Letters to 4 
Fhilofophicat Unbeliever. 

Atheift, 
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Atheift, creates a fufpicion that the faculties 
of his reafon were, at that time, not fo perfe&ly 
found as might be wiihed. That there are 
numbers in England, as well as in other coun- 
tries, who, in contemplating the Deity, will 
exclaim with the prophet, " thou art a God 
" that hideft thyfelf 9 ;" or acknowledge, with 
the heathen Simonides IO , u Qu&nto diutius con- 
" fidero, tanto mihi re$ videtur obfeuriof," 
I readily believe ; but, for this they cannot be 
blamed. People, who live and ad as if there 
were no God, are in great abundance in Eng- 
land, and this fe& is, without doubt, the moft 
numerous over the whole globe. 

More Sceptics are probably to be found in 
England than in moft other countries, becaufe 
the liberty of thinking and the liberty of the 
prefs, are fo unreftrained, and becaufe the ge- 
nerality of the Englifh are not fo much given 
to dogmatifing as the generality among other 
nations. There are, indeed, here and there, 
and particularly among the clergy, fome who will 
talk in a de?ifive tone, and give their opinions 
rather in an oracular manner ; but their num- 
ber is not very great, and the more fenfible 
' people let them talk without regarding them# 

* Ifai. xlv, 15. ,0 Cjc. de Natura Deorum* lib, i. 

G g 4 Thofo 
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Thofc only will turn Sceptics, who know the 
weaknefs of human understanding, and the 
miftakes we are fo liable td fall into \ thofe only 
who are acquainted with the hiftory of human 
errors and follies, and 7 of the many ridiculous 
opinions that have been maintained for centu- 
ries together, and which were the caufe of ani- 
mofities, wars, and perfecutions. The true 
Sceptic knows the narrow limits of human 
knowledge, and in many inftances where others 
give themfelves an air of being acquainted with 
every thing minutely, he will fay with true mo- 
defty, i( I do not know/' Many of this en- 
lightened character are to be found among the 
better fort of the EngUlh. And if this way of 
thinking had prevailed in the republic of let* 
tcrs, fince arts and fciences have been cultivat- 
ed, the aqnals of religion and literature would 
not contain fo many fcenes and tranfa&ions 
which put humanity and reafpn to the blufli, 
and prove the want of good fenfe, and the de- 
pravity of the heart of thofe who pretended to 
be more enlightened than others. The ftupid 
and obftinate Sceptic is here entirely out of the 
queftion. When Pyrrho pretended that life 
and death were equally indifferent to him, and 
yet anxioufly hid himfelf behind a tree, for fear 
gf being bitten by a dog, we can hardly for- 
ked 
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bear laughing at the fool ; but when Socrates 
modeftly fays, • " that he only knew, that he 
knew nothing ';" the humility of the wife and 
his fcepticifm deferve admiration. 

Of Indifferentifts, according to the meaning 
of the word in the heretical catalogues, a gr.eat 
number are to be found among theEnglifh laity 
and clergy. Luxury which rifes from time to 
time higher, and extends itfelf more and more, 
taxes which encreafe at an enormous rate, pro- 
duce an indifference about religion and virtue, 
among thoufands, though not with regard to 
money and increafe of fortune. Thofe who are 
not afhamed of profeffing that they refpeft relk 
gion as the means of promoting morality, let 
them be of whatever fe£t they will, Methodift 
and fome others, perhaps, excepted, have ge- 
nerally imbibed the principles of toleration (b 
well, that they do not exclude any body, by 
their own arbitrary decifion, from the rewards 
of virtue, which men expedt from the merci- 
ful hands of the Peity. This way of thinking 
and judging begins to prevail more and more 
in England j but whoever, as formerly was too. 
much the cafe, would from thence draw the 

1 Eo pneftare ceteris, quod illi, qua? nefciant, fcire fe pu- 
tent: ipfe, fe nihil fciie, id unum fciat. Cic. Jcadem. 
guaft. lib. i. c. 4, ■ . . 

infer- 
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inference that the Englifti were Irrdifferentifts, 
in that fenfe which the makersof heretics have 
annexed to the word, would betray the weak- 
pefs both of his head and his heart. 

There are, I believe, many Deifts in Eng* 
fend, though deiftical writings appear, at pre- 
* fent, not fo frequently as they did about fifty 
years ago. Perhaps one of the reafons of this 
may be, that the fubjeft has been much ex? 
baufted, and that the public in general care 
but little for publications relative to religion, 
which makes the bookfellers rather cautious of 
luaarding the printing of them. Some, how^ 
ever, of this kind, have appeared within my 
time ; but they have not excited that atrention, 
err met with that oppofition, which they pro- 
bably might have been the caufe of in an ear- 
lier part of this century. David Hume's D/a- 
bgues concerning Natural Religion, created more 
noife abroad than they did in England. The 
Antiquity and Duration of the World, by G. H f 
*$oulmin, M. D. has roufed the zeal of feve- 
tal orthodox men on the continent 5 but among 
his own countrymen he has, fo f air as I know, 
met with only one adverfary, who publifhed a 
pamphlet againft him. Charles Crawford 
wrote, as a ftudent at Cambridge, in the year 
1773, a Differ tation on the Phtdon of Plato >, in 

which 
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pfhx^h he violently attacked the do&rine of the 
immortality of the foul ; but I have not heard 
,fhat any body took the trouble to anfvver hina 
in writing. What Mr.^Gibbon has advance4 
againft Chriftianity, in his Hiftory of the Decline 
find Fall of the Roman Empire, has been honour* 
ed with a number of publications againftitj 
and a View of the internal Evideny of the Chrtftian 
Religion, by Soame Jenyns, has likewife ma 
with many opponent*, Befides thefe, othe* 
writings have appeared, which,, either dire&Jjr 
or indireftly, have been levelled againft the 
Christian religion ; but I will not recall then* 
from that oblivion into which moft-of them at* 
funk long ago. I fhall only obferve, that the 
rev. Mr. David Williams opened, in the year 
1776, a chapel in Margaret-ftreet, in which 
the devotion was to be conducted on the gene- 
ral principles of piety and virtue. Divine wor- 
(hip was there performed without retrofpeft to 
any fupematural revelation, or any do&rines 
peculiar to Chriftianity. For this purpofe, he 
pompofed and ufed a liturgy on the univer&l 
principles of religion and morality. It was 
thought in the beginning thit this inftitiitiea 
would meet with much obftru&ion, partieu* 
larly from the ^clergy^f the-eftabli(he4 church ; 
but, for the honour of religious, toleration, it 

remained 
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remained unmoleftcd for four years, when it 
ceafed, as I believe, for want of proper fup- 
port. 

Dr. Leland remarks *, that the Deifts arc 
claffed b) r fome of their writers into two forts, 
mortal and immortal; and adds, " it is to be 
9€ feared, that the latter arc the moft numerous 
" of the two." I believe, that of the immortal 
^Qeifts, there arc, at prefent, but very few, if 
any, and that Deifm in general makes much 
progrefs in England, though by no means equal 
to what it, does in France. Formerly, the at* 
tacks of the Deifts againft theChriftian religion, 
were principally dire&ed againft the facred 
writings, and the fundamentals of its faith 
founded upon them; but the modern Free^ 
thinkers perfuade thcmfelves, that they have 
at laft compleated what lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury, the father of the Englilh Deifts, attempt- 
ed unfucccfsfully to do, for reducing Deifm to 
a fyftem. They believe, that they have found 
the true principles, derived from reafon and 
experience, by which they can overthrow all 
kinds of eftablilhed religion. They, therefore, 
think that the attacks upon the Bible are en- 
tirely ufelefs, and that, by defending and ad- 
hering to their pretended fyftem and adopted 

* View of the principal Deiftical Writers, vol. i. p t 2, 3. 
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favorite principles, they fet all that authority ef- 
fectually afide, which hitherto the profeffors of 
Chriftianity have Attributed to their facred writ- 
ings. Though, at prefent, the Hell-fire club ex- 
ifts no more ; yet, if a new one were to be erect- 
ed, I believe there would be by no means a want 
of perfons who arc abundantly qualified for fuch 
a fraternity. 

It cannot be proved, that the life of theore- 
tical Deifts, who are become fuch by reafoning, 
is, in general, more immoral, than that of many 
others, who only profefs religion outwardly. 
The latter too frequently indulge themfelves 
in every vice and immorality, in the hope that 
at laft they fhall be reconciled to virtue and to 
God, by ufing thofe means which the Chriftian 
religion offers for obtaining the pardon of tranf- 
greffions,and the remiflion of their punifhments. 
Among the number of thofe who within the 
courfe of a twelve-month, are condemned in 
London to the gallows, not a dozen leave the 
world as hardened criminals ; and the inftances 
are very fcarce indeed of any one of them 
dying as a theoretical Deift, who had refledted 
and reafoned on the fubjedt of religiop. Moft 
of thofe who expiate their crimes with the for- 
feiture of their lives, and who never cared for, 
or troubled themfclves about the excellent moj-al 
f pre- 
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precepts of Christianity, call out, the moment 
that they are turned off, Lord jefus have mercy 
upon us, and think that from that moment they 
fhafl get into full pofleffion of thofe future re- 
wards, which religion pfomifes to the virtuou«* 
There are, no doubt, Deifts who are unmindful 
of the obligations to which they are bound by rea«* 
fon, by the law of nature and by their own feck 
ings ; but, at the fame time, there are others, who, 
in regard to their moral chara&er, might defervcf 
thofe encomiums which were fo liberally and fo 
juftly bellowed on Anthony Collins, one of the 
moft celebrated Engliih Deifts, for bis huma- 
nity and general benevolence. It is true, St< 
Auftin would give to the virtues of a heterodox 
man the name of fplendid* vices; but \t were 
much .to be wiflied, that many who affume the 
name of ChriftianSf were guilty of them* 
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FANATICISM and SUPER- 
STITION. 



I HAVE had feveral times occafion to men ■ 
tion, in the foregoing account of the dif- 
ferent feds, that feveral of them are tainted 
with fanaticifm and enthufiafm; but there 
are fome that deferve the name of Fanatics hi 
the ftrifteft fenfe of the word. In the English, 
ecclefiaftieal hiftory of former times, many- 
more which come under this denomination were 
to be found then at prefent. Of the Fifth Mo- 
narchy Men, who, about the year 1661, went 
to work like madmen, none, nay, even hardly 
the remembrance of them, is left. The fame 
muft be faid of thofe who were called Ranters, 
and refembled much in their fanatic opinions 
the Antinomians, though they furpaffed them 
in the pra&ice of a mod immoral life. 8eek?rs+ 
who pretended that the true church, thymic 
miniftry, and the true administration of the fa- 
craments were loft, are likcwife no more* 
The followers of the taylor Muggleton are alio 
extinft. This man, by fitting much as a tay- 

7 k* 
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lor, had contra&ed habits of a bad digeftion> 
and by too much ftudying the Revelation, he 
had hurt his brains. He believed himfelf to 
be one of the two witnefleSj who, clothed ia 
fackcloth, were to prophefy a thoufand, two 
hundred and threefcore days; and he aftually 
perfuaded his friend John Reeve, like wife a 
taylor, thet he was the other witnefs, trpon 
which they both prophefied. Though many 
laughed at their folly, yet there were crazy 
people who became their devoted difciples. 
-However, the prophets being dead, and their 
prophecies remaining unaccompiiflied, the ad- 
mirers of Muggleton and his colleague are ex- 
tinct. Of the French > Prophets, who made in 
their time much noife, no more is to be heard. 
MHl^narians % I believe, are at prefent but few ' 
in number, and the dreams of a Millenium 
feem to be pretty well over. 

That Jacob Behmen and his writings have 
found great admirers in England, I have men- 
tioned before. His Life, and a high panegyric 
upon him, were publifhed but lately '. Few 
German authors have been more fuccefsful in ac- 
quiring celebrity among the Englifh, than this 
countryman of ours. Among our writers of 

i Memoirs of the Life, Death, and wonderful Writing* 
of Jacob Behmen, by Prancis Okely. Lond. 178a. 8ro. 

an/* 
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any clafsj of which 'we may hay? reafon to. 
boaft, there is, peijhaps,' nqne, who is half fo 
well lpown in England, as the ignorant cobler 
of pld;Seyden,Uurg, The fame, of authors, in-~ 
deed, is rather precarious ! 

Svyedenborg, however, has now acquired 
more celebrity than JTacob Behgipn. His ftrangQ 
writings, his vifyuis, ancj hijS religious opinions, 
have met with fo many admirers, that he, after 
his death, h^s become the founder of a religi- 
ous fe&, wfyich {akes its denomination from 
him. There is even a chapel, in London erect- 
ed, which is called The New Jerufalem Chapel, 
in which^ as I have been informed, the wrif : 
ings of Swedenborg are read and quoted 
with as much veneration and authority as slio 
Bible. 

Superftitioh is, perhaps, more prevalent in 
England than might be expected s an$ here 
arid there, even fome of that kind ftill fubfifts, 
upon which Mr. Addifon makes ferious ob- 
fervations, in his feventh number of the Spec- 
tator. Gypfies meet flill with encouragement 
in their prophefying talents. Young girls pre- 
fent them their hands for infpeftion, to tell 
them their various fortunes. AMrs.Corhyn 
profeffes herfelf, in public advertisements, to be 3 
fecondPythia* and, from the frequency of the 

Yoj*. JI f H h invi* 
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invitations lhe gives in the newfpapers, which 
require money for being inferted, it is reafon- 
able to fuppofe that fhe has not a few cuftom- 
ers, and is well paid by them, Muralts' obfer- 
vations, therefore, refle&ing on the curiofity 
of Englifh women, appear no; to be without 
foundation \ In Wales and in the Highlands 
of Scotland, a kind of fuperftition, which is 
called fecond fight, is very common. Many a 
Welfhman would grow warm, if he were con- 
tradidted or fmiled at, when he relates, that in 
his country funeral proceffions are to be feen fe- 
veral days before a patient dies, proceeding in 
their completed form, from the houfe where he 
lies ill to the church-yard. 

It was' not long ago, that I called upon an 
apothecary, a friend of mine, when I found him 
in deep meditation, endeavouring to decypher 
a kind of Abracadabra, written on a fmall piece 
of paper. We foon difcovered it to be an old 
fpurious tradition relating to Chrift, which was 
written in Englifh but backwards, with this ad- 
dition, that whoever was affli&ed with an ague, 
and wore that little fcrap of paper, fhould be 

4 He fays in his Lettresfur les Anglois, p. 14. of the Eng- 
lifh women : Ellesfint curieufet de Pavettir, abides de predic- 
tions et credules. But it may be afked, are the women in 
England only fo } 

cured 
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cured of it. * My friend had taken this mark of 
ftiperftition from a poor boy, who had laboured 
a long time under this illnefs, and had come to 
him for advice. The boy, on being alked, 
told him that his mother had gone with him to 
arman, who had cured many people of the ague, 
by hanging that bit of paper, in a little filken 
bag round his neck, but that it had availed him 
nothing, though he had worn it for feveral 
months. Curiofity prompted us to make a lit- 
tle enquiry after this conjurer, and we found 
that he lived in the neighbourhood, and had 
numbers of cuftomers among the common peo- 
ple, who paid him rather more than their cir- 
cumftances would well allow. Some ftories of 
apparitions, and of disturbances faid to be cre- 
ated by fpe&res, have Happened within my time, 
and found, among numbers of people, more 
belief than I expe&ed. They were related in 
fome newfpapers with all poflible gravity ; par- 
ticularly one where the mifchievous ghoft had 
chofen his fcene of aftion at Stockwell. Many 
people believed all thefe things not only to be 
true, but were even difpleafed atthofe who 
fmiled at what they fo ferioufly related. Some- 
times I have diverted myfelf like Democritus 
in a playhoufe, by watching the eyes and the 
Countenances of the fpeftators, when fome of 

Shake- 
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